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OCTOBER 1956 page 119 Old art, new architecture 


Milan museum uses twentieth-century display techniques 

to complement its fifteenth-century architecture and its even 
more ancient collection. An object lesson for anyone 

with a display problem 


126 Building forecast: 1957 
Next year will be another record-breaker for the building industry 


128 Wanted: a new school cost system 


Today’s confusing methods of comparing school building costs 
are discouraging needed school construction 
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against the high cost of bureaucracy 
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154 Color and art in an office building 


New York’s newest speculative project is distinguished 
by colorful brickwork outside and a glowing mosaic in the lobby 
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156 Louis Sullivan today 


A pictorial review of an important new book commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the architect’s birth 
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162 Reception rooms 
Another in a series of articles on public rooms 


166 New Haven’s redevelopment 


Cover: Children’s tile mural in school at Taunton, 
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Mass. The Architects Collaborative, architects. 
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114 Editorial data (including masthead), 3 y : 

subscription and advertising data Research by the clay product industry is paying off in the 

form of a prefab curtain wall and other new developments 
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Now you can plan economical classroom comfort 


with the Norman Schoolroom System 





gas-fired forced air heating 
and ventilating with Util-i-Ducts \\ 2X\\| PE | IIa 


The Norman Classroom Package helps keep school construc- 
tion costs down. It is a completely automatic gas-fired forced 
air perimeter heating and ventilating system which elimi- 
nates the extra cost and space required for a central heating 
plant. Each room has its own individual heating and venti- 
lating system. Any number of additional classrooms can be _Util-i-Duct sections assure proper air distribution for com- 


added later without expensive revamping as required with plete classroom comfort and provide bookshelf space. 
a central heating plant. 











The exclusive Norman Schoolroom System automatically 
filters and mixes outdoor air and room air to maintain a 
healthful and comfortable climate. It automatically compen- 
sates for variations in the heating and ventilating require- 
ments caused by changes in occupancy and outside weather Mail the coupon today for full details and specifications 
conditions. Outside air only is used for combustion. 


products 
6 company 








NORMAN PRODUCTS CO. 

11583 Chesapeake Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio 

Please send me complete information on the Norman gas-fired, 
forced air Schoolroom Heating and Ventilating System. 


Util-i-Duct sections are designed to blanket the outside walls 
with controlled tempered air and also provide handy book- 
shelf space. Each section has an individual diffuser with 
damper and adjustable louvers for accurate balancing and 








uniform distribution. Sections can be extended around the NAME 
outside walls and under windows — available in standard ADDRESS 
length sections, corner units and adjustable filler sections to city STATE 
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flush in with wall partitions. 
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leads the way in 
lightweight, 

super strength building 

panels and doors 


Office Building, State of Louisiana 
M. Wayne Stoffle, Architect 
Panelfab Doors, Panels & Vertical Sun Louvers 


CORE 


BACK-UP 


ALUMINUM SKIN 





om Canada to the Caribbean...from Cali- 
fornia to Maine, Panelfab Doors and Building 
Panels are being specified in the latest and most 
modern schools, hotels, office buildings and other 
commercial structures. 





VINYL SEAL 









PORCELAIN 
COATED 
FACING 


Proven strength, impact resistance and dimen- 
sional stability are major reasons for Panelfab 
success. Another is finished appearance of the 
product. Many architects state flatly that Panel- 
fab Doors, for example, are the most handsome 
metal-faced doors being made today. 





















BACK-UP 
MATERIAL 


HONEYCOMB 


VTA LSA 


We welcome the opportunity to aid the archi- 
tectural profession in the selection and applica- 
tion of these advanced building materials. For 
detailed information please write us today. 





Distributors in 
Principal Cities 
See our catalogs in 


Sweet's 
Architectural File 


2000 N.E. 146th St., N. Miami, Flo. 
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4 Prudential Insurance Company, Minneapolis 


Magney, Tuslier & Setter, Architects 
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Prudential Insurance Co., Jacksonville 
Kemp, Bunch & Jackson, Architects 


( 


a) 


The Prudential Insurance Company has achieved 
space flexibility through the use of nearly two miles 
of Mills Movable Walls in its new home-office buildings 
in Jacksonville and Minneapolis. Whenever changes in 
space requirements make new layouts advisable, these 
walls can be taken down and relocated — quickly, easily 
and economically —without interrupting normal routine. 
With this efficient mobility Mills Walls combine architec- 
tural design and structural stability. Fully insulated and 
soundproofed, they are available in a wide variety of 
attractive styles and colors, with baked-on enamel finishes 
which require no maintenance whatever except occasional 
washing. Our Architects’ Development Service will help 
you to adapt Mills Walls to meet your specific needs. 
The Mills Company, 915 Wayside Rd., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
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The Story Unfolds. Working separately, yet in close cooperation with the 
Flintkote Research Laboratory, are scientists in the Tile-Tex Laboratory 
at Chicago Heights, Ill. Here many important advancements and refine- 
ments in floor tile are made. Developments that made Tile-Tex a leader 
in light attractive colors. Marbleization. Longer wearing tile. Flexible 
tile. Plank-shaped tile. And here the new H.M.W. formulations were 
perfected for Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile, 








Y ied & aa i 
HIGHER 


MOLECULAR 


WEIGH 


M.W. STORY: 


The Story Begins. Here’s the multi-million dollar Flintkote Re 
Laboratory at Whippany, N. J., where many.a ‘‘Flintkote First” has 
been conceived and developed. Here, also, is where the search for a 


being 


superior new asphalt tile was begun . . . the H.M.W. Tile now 
manufactured by the Tile-Tex Division of Flintkote. 





Another chapter of the story of the new H.MW, 
Tile-Tex Tile was completed in this Tile-Tex 
Pilot Plant. Here the trial runs were thoroughly 
pre-tested . . . proved. Here the rich Tile-Tex 
manufacturing experience and “know-how” per- 
fected the new H.M.W. Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile, 


Read about its advantages below, 





... Research mastery and manufacturing know-how 
team up to bring you this advanced new Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile. 


TO THE TECHNICIAN... 
this H.M.W. story means that: reinforced 
Higher Molecular Weight resins are now ideally 


H.M.W. resins, dimensions are 


2. GREATER DIMENSIONAL STABILITY! By use of a 


8. SCRIBES EASIER! H.M.W. Tile saves 


not distorted under < —time in cutting border tile. 


normal shipping and storage conditions. = 


0 
formulated to produce a superior new Tile-Tex 3. GOES DOWN FAST! Tile-Tex H.M.W. 9. ECONOMICAL! H.M.W. costs no more 
Asphalt Tile. A joint achievement of our re- Tile conforms to sub-floor more quickly. than ordinary asphalt tile. 
search and manufacturing departments. <.77 Lowers installation costs. ; 


SS 


4. BETTER LAY UP! H.M.W. resins are tough and 
cut cleaner. Tile lay up easier and tighter, making a 


TO YOU, THE ARCHITECT.. 


the H.M.W. story means the availability of 
a greatly improved asphalt tile with many 
practical and trouble-free advantages! Advan- 
tages that have been tested and proved in the 
field. Advantages that make more attractive 
floors ...faster installation. More satisfied 


more attractive floor. 





5. HIGHER RESISTANCE TO ABRASION! Proved by 
tests made on a Taber Abrader 


6. GREATER STRENGTH THROUGHOUT 
TILE! Provided by the higher molecular 


That’s the story! A story that promises a happy 
ending for you, too. In better-looking longer-wearing 
flooring installations. 

Get complete information on the 
Tile-Tex H.M.W. Tile from your 
Tile-Tex contractor today. Or write: 


tS Jswests 


THE TILE-TEX DIVISION, THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 
1234 McKinley Avenue, Chicago Heights, Iilinois. 




















clients. weight resins. Result: less chance of : 2 
breakage and broken corners. In the 11 Western states: Pioneer Division, The Flintkote 
Company, P.O. Box 2218, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles, 
1. MORE FLEXIBLE! Tile-Tex H.M.W. Tile 7. INCREASED ALKALI RESISTANCE! Particularly ©#!ifornia. 
has obtained the highest flexure possible important for on-or-below grade installation over In Canada: The Flintkote Company of Canada, Ltd., 30th 
with lowest indention. concrete, Street, Long Branch, Toronto. 
I =| Fioors of Last Beaut 
eee fF tOOrs asrTrin au 
Manufacturers of Flexachrome*. . . Tile-Tex*. .. Vitachrome* ... Holiday*. .. Mura-Tex*... Korkolort 
..- Holiday Flexachrome*... and Modnar*, the plank-shaped asphalt tile. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF ¢Trademark of The Flintkote Company 
6 
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PUBLIC BUILDING FINANCING 





integration crisis also complicates 
financing for new Southern schools 


Minutes before bids were scheduled to be 
opened on Sept. 11 for a Davidson County, 
Tenn., school construction bond issue for 
$3 million, to pay a maximum of 3% in- 
terest, it was withdrawn from the market. 
A $600,000 issue of road and hospital 
bonds offered the same day by the same 
county drew six bids, and was sold to 
yield 2.9%. (This, however, was a higher 
quality bond, backed by the pledge of addi- 
tional revenues of Nashville, instead of 
only county revenues.) 

Officially, “tight money” was the reason 
the 25-year school issue was withdrawn, 
said county finance officer Judge Beverly 
Briley, and it will be offered again soon 
without its 3% maximum yield proviso. 
(Meanwhile county short term notes will 
be used to finance continued construction 
of several schools already under contract 
that these would have financed.) 

Market observers,. however, reported 
that no bids for the issue were in sight, 
anyway, and it really was withdrawn 
because of growing difficulty in the sale 
of many Southern school bond issues as 
a result of the troubled integration prob- 
lem. Eastern and Northern bond houses, 
said observers, have become concerned 
about the possibility of future bond-pay- 
ment taxpayers’ strikes as an anti-segrega- 


WASHINGTON REPORT 





tion weapon in some school districts. 

A further complication: as soon as 
Tennessee’s legislature convenes again 
next year, pro-segregation members are 
expegted to press bills to authorize aban- 
donment of public schools to thwart 
integration. This would cloud still more 
the market for any new Tennessee school 
bond issue. Similar bills are under con- 
sideration in other states. 

Variations on such complications in pub- 
lic school financing were anticipated in a 
number of Southern states as the start 
of the new school year focused attention 
on the integration problem throughout the 
South. In Virginia, in fact, there also 
were rumblings of a tax revolt as pro- and 
anti-integration forces drew their lines. 
There, however, it took a reverse twist. 
Segregationist Governor Stanley was urg- 
ing enactment of state laws to withhold 
state education funds from communities 
that integrate their schools, either volun- 
tarily or under federal court order. In 
retaliation, integration advocates hinted 
that they were considering a taxpayers 
strike—not over school taxes, but with- 
holding their state income taxes if the 
legislature adopted any measures contrary 
to the principle of US Supreme Court 
integration rulings. 


FHA ‘220’ regulations still delayed; 
building becomes campaign issue 


Long after FHA had issued revised regu- 
lations for all its other programs under 
the new Housing Act amendments, it still 
lagged in producing those for Sec. 220 
urban renewal rental housing projects. As 
FoRUM went to press, no agency officer 
would give any official statement on when 
they might be forthcoming, or any ex- 
planation for their delay. 

Around the agency there were scowls 
over reports in the press that the regula- 
tions might deny apartment builders the 
10% profit and risk allowance included 
in the new amendments, instead authorize 
only a sliding scale of allowances of 
lesser percentages (AF, Sept. 56, News). 
By latest accounts, the “sliding. scale” 
plan had been scrapped. If the agency 
exercises its authority to set some lesser 
rate on Commissioner Norman Mason’s 
certification that 10% would be “unrea- 
sonable,” the reduced rate will apply uni- 
versally to all new Sec. 220 projects. Now 
the great stumbling block to issuance of 
the regulations is reported to be what 
overhead” allowances to give builders. 

With Presidential Candidate Adlai Stev- 
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enson preparing to issue a series of com- 
prehensive “reports,” including one on the 
problems of “rebuilding of cities,” observ- 
ers speculated whether he would discuss 
the Title I program and the longstanding 
difficulties over Sec. 220 mortgages. 


Hall denies contract charge. As the election 
campaign got into stride the Democrats 
took the offensive and produced the most 
initial headlines. On a serious note, Con- 
gressman Jack Brooks (Dem. Tex.), chair- 
man of a House government activities 
subcommittee, released a report asserting 
that Republican Chairman Leonard Hall 
had given political “clearance” for a $43 
million government contract as part of the 
$100 million expansion of the GSA oper- 
ated Nicaro nickel plant in Cuba. This 
was recorded, said Brooks, in a memoran- 
dum of Randall Cremer, former executive 
vice president of the Frederick Snare Com- 
pany, impounded by the subcommittee. 
In this memo it was stated that James P. 
Pinkley, a GSA official, had told Cremer 
that Hall’s “clearance” was essential. It 
also described a purported meeting of 


NEWS 


Cremer and Hall at which the GOP chair- 
man “asked for information re support of 
the party.” Eventually Snare was awarded 
the contract in a joint operation with 
Merritt, Chapman & Scott. Hall promptly 
denied the assertions of the Brooks report, 
saying: “I can’t help what anyone writes 
in his personal diary. I have never cleared 
any contract, big or small, for work with 
the government. Any suggestion that I did 
is pure bunk.” 

On a lighter note, Democratic Candidate 
Estes Kefauver borrowed (and garbled) 
modern housing design for idiomatic pur- 
poses in one of his major addresses. Com- 
plaining that the White House had not 
been open to everyone equally under the 
present administration, Kefauver said: 
“The Republicans have run it as if it were 
a split-level rambler. During the election 
season, they let the voters in on the lower 
level . . . and on the upper level, the pre- 
ferred citizens, the men of wealth and the 
great corporate managers confer and de- 
cide in isolated splendor.” 


Capital rezoning row looms; 
Ike vetoes “spot” exemptions 


As a last resort, zoning exemptions in 
Washington, D.C. can be obtained by Act 
of Congress. President Eisenhower, how- 
ever, has opposed legislated “spot zoning.” 
In 1953 he vetoed a bill that would have 
allowed the modernization of two noncon- 
forming gasoline stations in District resi- 
dential areas. On July 81 he vetoed a 
similar measure that Congress had 
adopted a second time over the repeated 
objections of the District’s Commissioners. 
The President said the District has about 
5,000 nonconforming properties, and it 
would be unfair to legislate benefits for 
individual parcels; such legislation would 
set a precedent for exemption appeals for 
every nonconforming property. 

Meanwhile the District was heading into 
a lively controversy over plans for a gen- 
eral overhaul of its 35-year-old zoning 
ordinance. “Tentative” revisions and maps 
drafted by Planning Consultant Harold 
M. Lewis, of New York, have been pro- 
voking objections from many property 
owners, the Washington Building Congress 
and other business groups. These prelimi- 
nary recommendations would establish off- 
street parking requirements downtown and 
tighten height, lot coverage and density 
regulations in both downtown and outlying 
commercial areas, Builder Morris Cafritz 
has claimed they will drive many prospec- 
tive tax-paying downtown improvements 
into Maryland and Virginia suburbs and 
specifically block a $15 million hotel and 
three office buildings costing another $13 
million in a junior Rockefeller Center type 
development he has been planning in the 
Temple Heights area. After reviewing 
public reaction to the “tentative” plans, 
Lewis will submit his final recommended 
ordinance revisions and maps to District 
officials Nov. 9. Last month, after the 


continued on p. 12 
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Classrooms designed 
for changing times 








Fluctuating student census, new teaching methods, different curricula 
...all call for changes in classroom requirements. Movable HAUSERMAN 
Interior Walls offer an extremely efficient means of equipping the 
modern classroom for all the various activities for which it may be used. 


When student population increases, for example, a large classroom can 
easily be subdivided. HAUSERMAN crews erect a few feet of partition 
or an entire interior quickly and quietly without the time and mess 
usually connected with remodeling. Accessories, including chalkboards, 
tackboards, closets, book shelves and magnetic thumb tacks, enhance 
the value of HAUSERMAN Walls as vertical teaching surfaces. 


Economy of maintenance also can be added to the list of HAUSERMAN 
advantages. The baked-enamel finish never needs repainting, just 
periodic washing with mild soap and water. 


HAUSERMAN 
MOVABLE INTERIORS 




















A FREE BROCHURE entitled JWG) epee ete Ae 7 

“Flexibility in the Co-ordinated Class- THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY | 

room” deals with classroom interior flex- ! vi anlacaimg og ren ony ~oigy ete 

ibility and its impact on both the | Please send your free brochure to | 

psychological and physical environment | | 

By of the student and the requirements of | Name | 

+. the community. It also reviews applica- | Title - 

tions of Movable HAUSERMAN Classroom 7 Street | 

i Walls to the problem of long-term school | City | 

; interior flexibility. If you write today, b Siete | 

} | Fe 4 you will receive your free copy shortly. A Pa ey Ee ey eee = 
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For the world’s first circular office building... 


























BRIDGEPORT 
Aluminum Extrusions 


Capitol Records’ dramatic, new circular office build- 
ing is another example of how Bridgeport aluminum 
extrusions make possible flexible, simple design... 
and speed fabrication and construction. 

Symbolizing Capitol’s product, the unique 12- 
story design achieved economies in construction, 
operation and maintenance by centralizing stairs, 
elevators, wash rooms and ducts in a central core. 
Bridgeport supplied aluminum extrusions for the 
architectural fabrications of this building. 

These sections are typical of Bridgeport’s wide 
variety of architectural extrusions for store fronts, 
curtain walls and interior partitions. A large selec- 
oe tion of standard architectural shapes is available 
: without die charge. Wherever your design requires 
extrusions, Bridgeport is ready to produce them. 

Call on Bridgeport’s light-metals specialists for 
technical assistance on your next project. Your near- 


a 
- tg 
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est Bridgeport sales office can give you prompt serv- 
ice and expert advice on your extrusion needs. 


ak 


Close-up showing building entrance for which Bridge- 
port furnished aluminum shapes. 


Capitol Records Office Building, 
Hollywood, California 

Architect — 
Welton Becket, FAJ.A. & Associates, 
Los Angeles 

General Contractor — 
C. L. Peck, Los Angeles 


Glass and Glazing Installation — 
3 W. P Fuller & C », Los A les 
For the y ) oat WL Fuller ompany, Los Angele 


> BRIDGEPORT, ALUMINUM "neon, Kan. Eau Asien Bl 


and West New York, N. J. 





EXTRUSIONS, DIE AND HAND FORGINGS 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Aluminum Division, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut * Offices in Principal Cities 
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National Capital Planning Commission 
also had registered its opposition to the 
stringency of some of the Lewis proposals, 
it was reported that his reviewed-and- 
revised recommendations were being con- 
siderably “watered down.” If not, real 
fireworks are expected next winter, when 
these specific proposals come up for public 
hearings and formal adoption. 


Peelle Co. settles tax suit, 
will pay US $900,000 


After a three months’ trial in New York 
federal court, the Peelle Co., of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and Richmond, Ind., manufacturer 
of moving stairs and fireproof doors, 
agreed to make a payment of $900,000 
(against a government claim for $953,000) 
for unpaid US corporation taxes, interest 


URBAN RENEWAL 





and penalties for 1945 through 1949. Tax 
officers charged that the company de- 
frauded the government through secret 
bank accounts, fictitious expenses and in- 
ventory devaluation. 

Inquiry into the Peelle firm’s tax de- 
ficiences followed indictment of two of its 
former top officers for personal tax eva- 
sions in Feb. 1954: Secretary-Treasurer 
John W. Peelle, 68, who was fined $7,500 
and given a 30-day penitentiary sentence 
after pleading guilty to cheating the gov- 
ernment of $24,498 over a_ three-year 
period, and retired President Henry E. 
Peelle, who was declared “mentally in- 
competent,” entered an institution, after 
being charged with evading personal taxes 
totaling $494,685 during a similar period. 
Neither man has been active in company 
affairs since 1950. 


LA sets renewal examples; favors 
‘clearance’ for large downtown area 


Usually regarded as the nation’s youngest 
and growingest major city, Los Angeles 
also has been setting examples for many 
older cities as a leader in bold and com- 
prehensive urban redevelopment and mod- 
ernization. 

In June, for instance, its voters by al- 
most a 5-to-1 majority approved a $59.7 
million bond issue for a vast airport 
improvement program. Following on pre- 
liminary plans by the architectural and 
engineering firms of Pereira & Luckman, 
Welton Becket & Assoc., and Paul R. Wil- 
liams, the city will spend about $49.6 
million for a huge new passenger termi- 
nal complex on a 228-acre expansion of 
International Airport, about $10 million 





BUNKER HILL redevelopment in Los Angeles, in tentative plan, would have three main groupings 
of apartment buildings, commercial and office structures, and a cultural trade and convention 
center, each with its own elevated central plaza spanning depressed streets. 
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for improvements for its San Fernando 
Valley Airport, and more than $500,000 
for a network of heliports. 


Rehabilitation vs. clearance. Last month, 
after considerable debate, the City Council 
faced up to making a major policy deci- 
sion in a situation that poses a dilemma 
for many older cities: rehabilitation of 
declining and blighted areas, or their 
clean-sweep clearance and _ replacement 
with comprehensive, large-scale modern 
projects? 

In this instance the council finally 
voted, 11-to-2, to give the green light to 
clearance and reconstruction, advocated by 


the city’s planning department and Com- 
munity Redevelopment Agency, rather 
than rehabilitation, advocated by former 
NAHB President Fritz Burns and realty 
interests who have opposed public housing 
and federal subsidies for local redevelop. 
ment programs. 

The project at issue involved the ree. 
tangular 136-acre Bunker Hill area, flanked 
by the city’s growing Civic Center on one 
side, the central business district on two 
sides, and a freeway on the other. “Tenta- 
tive” plans for the redevelopment agency 
prepared by the Pereira & Luckman and 
Becket offices and the Donald R. Warren 
Co. (see cut) contemplate reincarnation of 
this semi-slum, mostly-residential area as 
a $150 million business, hotel-apartment 
and cultural trade and convention center, 
Under federal Title I provisions, the city 
would contribute about $9 million and the 
US $18 million to cover the writedown logs 
on resale of the site to private redevelop. 
ers. On completion, the redevelopment 
agency estimates, the project would yield 
the city about $1.7 million in taxes every 
year, compared with present revenue of 
about $332,000. 

At a number of hearings, the last one 
extending over three days, owners of some 
parcels in the area objected to the clear- 
ance proposals, insisted rehabilitation 
could save the area and eliminate the need 
for mass condemnation. When the council 
formally voted to approve the “tentative 
plan” on Sept. 6, it also ordered the build- 
ing department to survey 300 structures 
in the area and report on the feasibility of 
a rehabilitation program. This looked 
mostly like a mere gesture, however. The 
principal effect of its main action was to 
authorize the redevelopment agency to con- 
tract for final plans and proceed with 
City-US Title I grant negotiations for the 
redevelopment—hardly a sensible or pru- 
dent action if it seriously entertained any 
idea that it still might order rehabilitation 
instead of redevelopment. 


County music center. After many unsuccess- 
ful efforts to persuade the city or Los 
Angeles County to build a large conven- 
tion auditorium and music center, a num- 
ber of civic organizations were making 
much more progress this year with a plan 
for private, non-profit construction of such 
a $50 million project with only nominal 
county government support. 

In June, the Arthur D. Little Co. of 
Cambridge, Mass. (hired because it was 
far enough removed to assure impartial- 
ity), completed a location and general plan 
study for such a center under a $185,000 
contract with the County Supervisors. For 
this study the Little office had Boston 
Architects Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & 
Abbott draw schematic building plans, 
but when the project materializes local 
architects will probably be chosen to design 
each structure, possibly through competl- 
tions. 

The County Supervisors approved the 
proposals in the Little report, and also con- 
tracted for this firm to make some supple- 
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mentary cost, parking and technical stud- 
ies, and likewise agreed to pay for an ap- 
praisal of the large, 8-block recommended 
site estimated to cost $15 million. 

Charles S. Jones, president of Richfield 
Oil, is president of the private citizens’ 
non-profit corporation that has been form- 
ed to acquire the property and build the 
project, which would then be leased to the 
county. Mrs. Norman Chandler, wife of 
the publisher of the Los Angeles Times is 
chairman of the board. 


Los Angeles to vote Nov. 6 
on height-limit repealer 


By a 12-to-2 decision, the Los Angeles City 
Council last month had decided to put to 
public vote on Nov. 6 a proposed city 
charter amendment that would repeal the 
city’s 150’ (18-story) building height re- 
striction and allow unlimited heights so 
long as total floor area does not exceed 13 
times site area. The current requirement 
for one parking space for every 1,000 sq. 
ft. of floor area for commercial buildings 
would remain in force, but any parking 
area within a building, even above the 
ground floor, would not be counted in com- 
puting floor area-site ratios. 

Officials of the City Planning Commis- 
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sion, who approved the referendum sub- 
ject to the floor area-site ratio provision, 
expect many 20- to 30-story buildings may 
be erected if the amendment is adopted, 
but few higher than that, because of un- 
economical construction and operating 
costs. (Earthquake safety was a factor in 
the 20’s when the 150’ limit was adopted 
—although just a few years later the city 
itself erected its 27-story City Hall. At 
hearings on the proposed change, archi- 
tects and engineers pointed out that mod- 
ern design and construction can now pro- 
duce earthquake resistant buildings of 
virtually any height.) 

The Los Angeles County Planning Board 
has approved a proposed ordinance along 
the same lines for county areas not a part 
of the city, but county supervisors will 
probably wait for the outcome of the city 
referendum before approving it. 

Early this year, however, the council 
of Beverly Hills, entirely surrounded by 
Los Angeles, rejected a report recom- 
mending approval for ten-story instead of 
maximum four-story construction in that 
community’s business district. Although 
buildings would still have been limited to 
a four-to-one floor area site ratio, the 
Beverly Hills council felt the construction 
of higher buildings would increase “the 
intolerable traffic situation.” 


Union’s boycott costs, fighting Kohler, 
pass $8.5 million; no settlement seen 


For its intensive nation-wide boycott 
against Kohler Co., Wisconsin plumbing 
manufacturer, started 18 months ago, the 
United Auto Workers union has already 
spent a staggering $8.5 million and may 
spend millions more. Added FORTUNE, 
sister magazine of Forum, after a look 
last month behind the scenes of this bitter, 
marathon dispute that started two years 
ago last April: “How much loss each side 
is prepared to take is not known. Each 
seems determined to go to the bitter end.” 

Rarely has a boycott been run on such 
a scale. The union’s widespread “merchan- 
dising” program to persuade people not to 
buy has included radio and direct mail 
advertising, a full-time national “sales 
manager” and 12 full-time “salesmen” in 
territories that roughly parallel those of 
the Kohler sales organization. The main 
stumbling block encountered by the UAW, 
explains FoRTUNE, has been the fact that 
“in the plumbing-supply field it is not the 
consumer, but the builder, the architect, or 
the plumbing contractor who usually has 
the say as to which company’s products 
shall be specified.” 

Other unions have tried to help the UAW 
aS much as possible. But as President 
Peter T. Schoemann wrote to all plumb- 
ers’ union members at one point: “You as 
an individual can help the Kohler workers 
by requesting your employers, friends and 
the purchasing public . . . not to purchase 
Kohler wares and equipment. I caution 
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you, however, that during the course of 
your employment you must handle and in- 
stall all Kohler products. If you should 
refuse . . . such actions would be a 
secondary boycott in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and other state laws. Like- 
wise, you cannot and must not request 
employees of other employers not to handle 
and install Kohler products during the 
course of their employment.” 

The union claims Kohler production has 
been cut 40%, but the company says its 
business is close to normal. To prove its 
case the company, in June, took through 
its plant three trainloads of members at- 
tending the Milwaukee convention of Na- 
tional Assn. of Plumbing Contractors. 

Kohler claims to have about 2,800 non- 
strikers at work, compared with about 
3,300 workers before the strike, many of 
them on overtime. It also says it sells 
everything it can make, and earned more 
last year than in the strike’s first year. 

UAW, the nation’s No. 1 union, would 
like to back out gracefully from the 
strike. Yet, if it admits defeat, it fears 
that some other management might be en- 
couraged to get as tough as Kohler. What- 
ever happens, the boycott will leave both 
company and workers poorer, and a set- 
tlement will leave many unemployed 
(Kohler has taken on hundreds of new 
workers since the strike began). Admitted 
UAW’s Donald Rand: “Even if we win, 
we lose.” 


CINCIN NAT POST 


Cincinnati studies plans 
for 8-block civic center 


A new eight-block civic center for Cincin- 
nati on a vast elevated, landscaped mall 
has been proposed in the City Cowicil 
by City Charter (majority) members. It 
would stand two and three stories above 
street level and provide streets and park- 
ing space for 8,000 autos underground. 
Four of the eight blocks are in a large 
slum clearance district just west of the 
downtown area, After a $450,000 federal 
planning grant for the slum area is ob- 
tained, it is proposed to coordinate the 
new civic center into the total plan, and 
thus make it, too, eligible for federal 
Title I funds to help defray land costs. 
In the preliminary plan above, prepared 
by Architects John A. Burdick and Otto 
Bauer-Nilsen, the center foreground build- 
ing would be a new City Hall, and above 
it to the left a State Office Building. The 
large central tower would be a Federal 
Building, and the flat circular structure 
behind that a convention hall. Beyond that 
are two proposed private office buildings 
that would overlook the Ohio River. 


Highway phase of Gruen plan 
adopted by Ft. Worth council 


The plan for diverting traffic in down- 
town Ft. Worth, prepared by Architect 
Victor Gruen (AF, May ’56) won official 
City Council approval on Sept. 20, only 
six months after its original public pre- 
sentation. Council members unanimously 
approved a resolution making the traffic 
recommendations of the plan a part of the 
city’s official highway system program, 
thus paving the way to have its downtown 
loop freeway adopted as part of the state’s 
hizhway system, too. 

If approved by state highway officials, 
the expressway portion of the redeveiop- 
ment plan would be virtually assured of 
success, because the state would then 
provide almost $22 million for its construc- 
tion, and the city would only need to meet 
the estimated expense of about $19.3 
million for right-of-way costs. Action on 
the proposal was expedited by the city 
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TILE FLOORING 
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Cleanliness... 
The vital yardstick for the modern hospital. 


That's why for hospitals, especially, Moulflex vinyl-plastic tile 
flooring has so many unique advantages. 

For Moulflex has an unusually dense, non-porous surface that 
sheds dirt, grease, acid and alkali miraculously . . . cleans easily 
with only damp mopping. 

Cost? In standard gauge, Moulflex costs little more than grease- 


proof asphalt tile. Installation, of course, is fast, because precision- 
cut Moulflex is so easy to handle. 


All these specific qualities . . . plus the fact that Moulflex can be 
used on, above or below grade . . . make it ideal for virtually all 
types of installations. 


We would be happy to send you specification data. 


MOULTILE INCORPORATED - Joliet, Ill. - Long Beach, Calif.» Newburgh, N. Y. 
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‘another contribution to construction 
from Steel Joist Institute research 
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CONTINUOUS HORIZONTAL BRIDGING 
Proved Most Efficient for Joist Stability! 


THE STEEL JOIST INSTITUTE, a non-profit asso- 
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This is just one of many practical contri- 
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ciation of open web joist manufacturers, main- 
tains a continuous program of research and 
planning to improve the products and pro- 
duction methods of its members. 


One such research project sought to determine 
the most efficient type of bridging to provide 
the greatest joist stability. The Washington 
University civil engineering research laboratory 
in St. Louis was engaged by the Steel Joist 


Institute to conduct the necessary testing and 
investigation. 


THIS EXTENSIVE STUDY AND ANALYSIS 
SUBSEQUENTLY REVEALED THAT CONTIN- 
UOUS HORIZONTAL BRIDGING WAS THE 
MOST EFFECTIVE. 
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butions to the design and construction fraternity 
resulting from Steel Joist Institute research. 


The high standards maintained by the Steel 
Joist Institute for the products of its member 
companies are your assurance that when you 
specify SJI-FABRICATED and SJI-APPROVED 
joists, you’re specifying the best. 


Send coupon today for Technical Bulletin 1BR 
describing the Steel Joist Institute’s research program 


on bridging. 
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See Our insert 


in Sweet's. 





A.1.A. File 13-G 


INSTITUTE [cemcmcnmes = = 


| DuPont Circle Building, 
DuPont Circle Bidg., | Washington 6, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 
Washington 6, D. C. Please send me your Technical Bulletin 1BR describing 


the Steel Joist Institute’s research program on bridging. 
Members: 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY MACOMBER INCORPORATED 








Name 
SBVILDERS STRUCTURAL STEEL CORP. SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION i 
CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. Armco Steel Corporation | Company = 
COLORADO BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. SOUTHWEST STEEL PRODUCTS | Address_ ~ 
CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 





TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION ' 
Republic Stee! Corporation City Zone State 


VIRGINIA STEEL COMPANY bn 


GABRIEL STEEL COMPANY 
LACLEDE STEEL COMPANY 
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THE ACOUSTICAL SPEC 





Vacuum cleaning with conventional attachments 
helps to keep Armstrong acoustical materials 
clean and new looking. A cloth slightly mois- 
tened with soapy water, or wallpaper cleaner, 
can also be used to remove most smudges. 





Spray painting, using thin coats of oil-base paint 
will not reduce the efficiency of Armstrong mate. 
rials. Care must be taken to coat all bevels, per- 
forations, and fissures. Materials can also be 
brush-painted, using a regular 4” brush. 


MAINTENANCE ...Do acoustical materials 


create cleaning or painting problems? 





Clean, good-looking ceilings of Armstrong Travertone are vital to this showroom’s 


distinctive décor. 


Simple, occasional maintenance keeps most noise-quieting 


ceilings smartly attractive for many years. 
James Lee Carpet Company, New York, N. Y. 


*TRADE-MARK 


Today’s acoustical materials generally re- 
quire no more frequent or costly mainte- 
nance than ordinary painted ceilings. All 
Armstrong acoustical materials, for example, 
have smooth, pre-painted surfaces that can 
be cleaned or repainted as often as necessary 
without losing their noise-absorbing prop- 
erties. Once installed, they become a per- 
manent part of the building, need only occa- 
sional care. 

When upkeep does become necessary, 
however, proper methods must be followed. 
Loose dirt should first be removed from the 
ceiling by vacuuming, with the nozzle drawn 
across the material in only one direction to 
prevent rubbing dust into the surface. 

Smudges or clinging dirt can be removed 
by a slightly moist cloth, dampened in water 
and soapsuds. To keep moisture out of the 
backup pads in metal-pan materials such as 
Armstrong Arrestone, water and soapsuds 
should be applied with a sponge. Wall- 
paper cleaner or artgum is also ideal for wip- 
ing smudges from materials like Armstrong 
Cushiontone and Travertone. 

All Armstrong sound-conditioning mate- 
rials can be repainted by either brush or 
spray gun. Care must be taken, however, 
not to bridge or close up the noise-trapping 
perforations or fissures. Thin coats of a 
good grade flat oil paint are recommended. 

For full maintenance data and other in- 
formation on all acoustical materials in the 
Armstrong line, call in your Armstrong 
Acoustical Contractor. He can give you ex- 
pert help in selecting the right acoustical 
material for any sound-conditioning job. 


For the free booklet, “Armstrong Acoustical 
Materials,” write Armstrong Cork Company, 
4210 Rooney St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


(Armstrong ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


* Arrestone® * Minatone® © Corkoustic® * Crestone* * Perforated Asbestos Board 


Cushiontone® 


Travertone* 
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council so Ft. Worth leaders going to a 
conference with state highway officials in 
Austin the next day could initiate their 
dealings with the state department that 
much sooner. State study and review 


——— 


might take considerable time, but if state 
acceptance and funds are won, Ft. Worth 
civic leaders backing the plan anticipate 
clear sailing all along the line for furth 
aspects of the redevelopment plan. 


Wright sketches 510-story office tower, 
round, blue-roof Greek Orthodox church 


Only a youthful, figuratively athletic ar- 
chitect could match the increasingly imagi- 
native, accelerating pace being set this year 
by Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Eighty-seven years old last June 8, and 
his vigor, travels and unusual projects all 
multiplying with his years, the Master of 
Taliesin casually announced a month ago 
a plan for his most staggering building 
ever: a Chicago office tower rising a mile 
high beside Lake Michigan. Nor was he 
spoofing, he insisted. He has sketched 
rough plans for such a 510-story, 5,280’ 
structure for a prospective client, and is 
convinced such a “perfectly scientific, per- 
fectly feasible” building could be erected 
—anytime anyone really decided to back it 
with the necessary financial wherewithal. 

In a few weeks he would describe the 
proposed “cloudscraper” more fully, said 
Wright. A likely occasion: a dinner in 
Chicago on Oct. 17 to celebrate his 65th 
year as an architect and to launch the 
Frank Lloyd Wright Endowment Fund. 
Headed by Cary Caraway, a former Talie- 
sin student now associate architect of the 
University of Illinois, this fund is en- 
deavoring to raise $4 million to carry on 
the Taliesin school founded and operated 
by Wright since 1932. 


Tower apartments. More plausible, and more 
likely to materialize much sooner was an- 
other proposed FLLW Chicago tower an- 
nounced in August. This would be a 50- 
story luxury apartment with glass and 
aluminum walls on floors cantilevered out 
from a reinforced concrete core. It would 
be 625’ high, or 20’ taller than the Board 
of Trade, now the city’s highest structure. 
A wealthy investment house executive ad- 
mitted that there had been discussions on 
erecting such a building on a site owned 
by his family, but said nothing tangible 
has come of them so far. 

Wright’s circular Guggenheim Museum 
in New York, and his semi-hexagonal, 
pyramidal-dome Beth Sholom synagogue 
in Philadelphia were both going forward 
this summer (AF, June 56), and last 
month two more of his unusual buildings 
seemed likely to move ahead before long. 
>In Milwaukee, the Greek Orthodox 
Church commissioned him to prepare final 
drawings for a circular church with con- 
cave auditorim floor and convex roof cov- 
ered with blue tile (see cut). Main floor 
aisles would form a Greek cross, and above 
would be a circular balcony. Last month 
officials of the church were considering 
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whether to increase the diameter 4’ or 5’, 
which would boost seating from 600 to 800. 
Construction is scheduled to start next 
spring, after the church obtains a new 
site to replace the original one in the path 


of a proposed expressway. Estimated cost: 
$500,000. 


>In Madison, Wis., a reduced version of 
Wright’s lakefront civic center (AF, Apr. 
55) seemed almost certain to be under 
construction in 12 to 15 months. City 
Council has approved a contract with 
Wright to build a $5.5 million structure 
including auditorium, exhibition hall, com- 
munity center, little theater and art gal- 
lery, plus boating facilities and parking 
area, A $4 million bond issue for the main 
structure already has been voted, and 
additional funds will be included in another 
bond issue. 


Philadelphia ready to drop 
masonry back-up requirements 
Approved by the city’s building officials 
and ‘awaiting only formal adoption by the 
city council last month was an amendment 
to Philadelphia’s building code that would 
eliminate requirements for expensive ma- 
sonry back-up behind exterior curtain 
walls. The impending regulations would 
automatically allow buildings designed 
with nonload bearing spandrel or panel 
walls without obtaining a variance. 
Four-hour fire resistance will still be 
required for all load-bearing walls. But 





NEWS 


nonbearing spandrel or panel walls of 
incombustible material will be allowed, 
with openings as large as 70%, without 
any prescribed fire-resistance rating, for 
walls facing a street or open space at 
least 50’ wide, or at least 30’ from a party 
line; facing a street at least 40’ wide, or 
20’ to 30’ from a party line they must 
be at least one-hour fire resistive. When 
at least 10’ but under 20’ from a party 
line, openings cannot exceed 40% and fire 
resistance must be at least two hours; 
when more than 3’ but less than 10’ from 
a party line, openings must not exceed 
20%. At 3’ or less from a party line, no 
openings are allowed and fire resistance 
must be increased to three hours. 


Brunswick awarded $180,000 
for furniture design piracy 


Designers and manufacturers pondered 
last month the significance of a federal 
court decision that confirmed the validity 
of design patents on contemporary school 
furniture of the Brunswick-Balke-Collen- 
der Co., of Chicago, enjoined the Kuehne 
Manufacturing Co., of Mattoon, Ill., from 
producing any more similar furniture, and 
awarded Brunswick $180,375 damages 
from Kuehne for appropriating and in- 
fringing on Brunswick’s designs and pat- 
ents. 

The designs at issue were those for the 
new classroom and institutional furniture 
Brunswick introduced in 1953. The pat- 
ents on it were filed jointly in the names 
of Industrial Designers Dave Chapman, 
whose firm is design counsel to Bruns- 
wick, and Richard G. Reineman, produc- 
tion staff designer at Brunswick’s Mus- 
kegon, Mich. plant, where the furniture 
was first produced.. Chapman, former 
ASID president, received the 1953 De- 
sign Award Medal of the Industrial De- 
signers’ Institute for his part in develop- 
ing this “first contemporary line of school 
furniture meeting today’s advances in 
school training techniques and contempo- 
rary school architecture.” 

Judge John E. Barnes in US District 
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GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH for Milwaukee by Frank Lioyd Wright. 








Three nonentrance quadrants 
between cruciform pedestal will be deep light wells for basement classrooms. 
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all reinforcement. 
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Court in Chicago found that a line of 
school furniture introduced by Kuehne 
jn 1955 was more like Brunswick’s “than 
any other two lines of furniture that 
have ever been called to the attention 
of the court.” Testimony had also shown 
that Kuehne had access to complete speci- 
fications and blueprints for the Bruns- 
wick line at one time, when Brunswick 
had requested it to bid on subcontract 
manufacturing of parts of the line. After 
the decision, Kuehne made no appeal. 
Chapman hailed the court’s decision as 
a milestone in the difficult and trying war 
against “design piracy”; it was the first 
time Judge Barnes had ever held a design 
patent valid. All furniture manufacturers 


BUSINESS RELATIONS 
——— 


were not so impressed, however. Kuehne’s 
misfortune, some suggested, was that it 
was shown it had access to the desiens 
of the Brunswick organization before 
bringing out a similar line. 


California architects advised 
to use school plan warnings 


Last year the California legislature en- 
acted a law providing that “all plans, 
specifications and estimates” for public 
schools become the property of school dis- 
tricts, and establishing a duplicate plans 
pool for the state education department. 
Last month the California Council of 
Architects, state AIA organization, recom- 


Cooperative group in California shows 
how small offices can obtain big jobs 


In fertile southern California last month 
a cooperative of small architectural offices, 
organized to handle the larger and richer 
projects none of them could hope to land 
individually, was busy on its first job. 

The job would be a $500,000 to $750,- 
000 remodeling and expansion of the 
San Pedro Community Hospital. Its com- 
pany of talented designers, Project Archi- 
tects, was composed of Maynard Lyndon, 
who serves as chairman, Dean Arthur B. 
Gallion of the USC school of architecture, 
A. Quincy Jones and Frederick Emmons, 
Douglas Honnold, John Rex and Raphael 
Soriano, who maintains an office in Los 
Angeles as well as in San Francisco. 
Structural Engineer Dick Bradshaw is 
also an associate. 

Seeds for Project Architects were sown 
about two years ago in informal conver- 
Sations among members, and the group 
was formally organized about a year ago. 
The factors that brought about the union 
were simple, Dean Gallion explains: 
“Small firms want to get big work, but 
want to remain small to retain their in- 
dividuality and identity and don’t want to 
be swallowed up. But obviously they can’t 
cope with big jobs.” 

Each office of the loosely consolidated 
combine continues its regular practice, 
but when an attractive big job appears on 
the horizon they all go after it together. 
Some of those they sought before landing 
the San Pedro Hospital included the Los 
Angeles airport expansion program and 
the San Fernando Valley Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

One of Project Architects’ big selling 
Points is the attention the principals in 
the firm can give to any job, says Dean 
Gallion. “This pleases those clients who 
are always afraid the principals of large 
firms engaged in numerous projects all the 
time will delegate their jobs to subordi- 
nates,” he explains. The San Pedro job, 
he Points out, had three principals of 

roject Architects at all the meetings 
with the hospital board, and two princi- 
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pals have been engaged with it steadily 
since the job started. 

And how to account for Dean Gallion’s 
membership in the cooperative, inasmuch 
as he is not a practicing architect? He 
was involved. from the start because the 
original discussions took place in his office. 
He also feels that he is in a good position 
to sell the idea to clients, and that Project 
Architects can help the USC school of 
architecture. Its students will be engaged 
for some of the work they can handle, he 
explains, thus giving them “a chance to 
work with experienced architects.” 


NEWS 


mended action by all members to protect 
themselves against possible claims and ad- 
verse publicity if damages or dissatisfac- 
tion arose out of reuse of their plans on 
other sites as a result of this law. On 
advice of counsel, members were informed 
they should stamp every sheet of the 
original tracings, and at least the title 
page of the specification, with a notation 
that the architect “does not represent that 
these plans or the specifications in con- 
nection therewith are suitable, whether or 
not modified, for any other site than the 
one for which they were specifically pre- 
pared ... [and] disclaims responsibility 

. if they are used in whole or in part 
at any other site.” 


State Dept. announces 
five foreign building jobs 


Latest foreign building design assignments 
disclosed by the State Department: 

Paul Albert Thiry of Seattle, an em- 
bassy in Santiago, Chile. 

Anderson, Beckwith and Haible and 
Campbell & Aldrich, of Boston, a chancery 
building for Taipeh, Formosa. 

Keyes & Lethbridge of Washington, an 
office building for Lima, Peru. 

Harwell Hamilton Harris of Austin, 
Tex., an office building in Helsinki. 

The architects Collaborative, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., office building, Athens. 

Sherlock, Smith & Adams of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., a “repreduction center” in Ma- 
nila, where the US Information Service 
will prepare literature and publicity ma- 
terial for distribution throughout south- 
east Asia, 


Fire hits big design office, but hardly interrupts work 


A devastating office fire left Architects 
Harrison & Abramovitz and staff un- 
daunted, unperturbed and scarcely inter- 
rupted last month. 

About 8:40 P.M. on Wednesday, Sept. 5, 
a cleaning woman discovered a blaze of 
unknown origin in the drafting room of 
the New York firm’s second floor quarters 
in the International Building in Rocke- 
feller Center. Soon seven pieces of fire- 
fighting equipment were on the scene, and 
firemen, who entered through the windows, 


fought a 60-minute battle against burning 
drawings, drafting tables and other archi- 
tectural office trappings. 

Thursday morning the entire staff rolled 
up its sleeves to salvage whatever could 
be recovered from the shambles, before 
work crews started a rapid dewatering 
and repair job. By the following Monday 
morning, everyone was back designing and 
drawing as usual, although still sharing 
their quarters with painting and fix-up 
squads. 

Many valuable blueprints, tracings and 
drawings were completely destroyed. Some 
charred papers were recopied by a special 
photo-tracing process; in other cases dupli- 
cates were made by recalling blueprints 
from contractors. 


FIRE-WRECKED DRAFTING ROOM ON THURSDAY; EVERYONE AT WORK THERE AGAIN ON MONDAY 
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Remarkable New 
Hides Completely 


NEW multi-vent TROFFERLITE 


THE DUAL PURPOSE FIXTURE 


witH 8 ouTsTANDING ADVANTAGES 4 


FOR ARCHITECTS ... 


insures clean functional ceiling design. 


FOR ENGINEERS ... 


Simplifies planning. 


FOR CONTRACTORS... 


Simplifies field installation. 


1. Air is gently diffused downward using pressure 


displacement principle, instead of high velocity 
air injection. Results: draft-free air conditioning. 


2. Fewer fixtures and fewer installations needed, be- 


cause air diffuser and illumination are in the same 
fixture. Big savings! 


3. Temperatures remain uniform throughout the 


room. The pressure displacement principle sim- 
plifies field balancing. 


4. Makes in-progress or after-completion changes 


easy and economical, with little inconvenience. 


5. No dirt smudges on adjacent ceiling materials. 


6. Partitions can be moved without interfering with 


air conditioning efficiency. There is no “throw” or 
““‘blow”’ because air is gently diffused downward. 


Clean ceiling design . . . only the modern light 
fixture shows in the ceiling . . . no air diffusers. 
Highly efficient units provide control illumination 
for any lighting situation. 


Concentrate air conditioning where you need it, 
over “hot’’ spots (where people or machines are 
concentrated). Conversely, where minimum air 
conditioning is needed, fixtures can remain un- 
attached to air duct, or shut off. 
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INCLUDING ALL 
TECHNICAL DATA, MAIL COUPON NOW 
FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. or 
The Pyle-National Company 













send to 


(see left for address 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your free booklet on 
the Multi-Vent Trofferlite, the light fixture 
that diffuses conditioned air. 


| BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. en) 


= Des Plaines, Illinois FIRM NAME 


Jointly designed and engineered by 


= AND ADDRESS__ 


The PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY fies 


Chicago 51, Illinois 
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ASTOR BUILDING TO FACE SEAGRAM, LEVER HOUSES 


_ Vincent Astor planned to start 


clearing the site immediately 
for this “Astor Plaza” glass 
and metal 46-story tower to 
occupy almost the entire block 
across Park Ave. from New 
York’s celebrated Lever House 
(1) and the new House of 
Seagram (r). This newest 
fashionable Park Ave. business 


building was designed by Car- 
son & Lundin, will have about 
1 million sq. ft. of rental 
office space, and cost about $75 
million. It will have a _ heli- 
copter landing on the roof, and 
a sub-basement garage for 400 
ears. Its blockfront plaza will 
have a sunken garden, and ex- 
hibit glass house in front. 


FLINT, MICH., COLLEGE AND CULTURAL CENTER 


This $20 million community 
center designed by Smith, 
Hinchman and Grylls will oc- 
cupy a 36-acre site across a 
stream from Flint College. 
Among its diverse buildings, 
all related in site composition, 
will be a planetarium (dome at 


LENS-ART 


left), a 3,000-seat, two-level 
auditorium with semi-circular 
stage and all theatrical pre- 
sentation facilities (right back- 
ground); also an art center, 
historical museum, transporta- 
tion museum, carillon tower 
and restaurant. 





NEW BUILDINGS 





A roundup of significant Proposals 


TENTLIKE SYNAGOGUE 


The “chupe” or canopy, part 
of the ritual of Judaism, has 
been incorporated in the shape 
of this new synagogue de- 
signed by Architects Kelly & 
Gruzen, of New York and 
Newark. The tent effect is 
heightened by the use of 





colonnades jutting like tent 
poles from the flat roof. Loca- 
tion: Englewood, N.J. Cost: 
$400,000. 





NBC “COLOR CITY’? ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


In Burbank, Calif. NBC has 
started this three-story “Color 
City” administration building 
(1) adjoining existing blank- 
wall color television studios 
(r). Lift-slab construction is 
being used by the Austin Co., 
designers and builders, and 


prefabricated walls are of glass 
and porcelain enameled alu- 
minum, Other structures being 
erected at a total cost of $6 
million include an additional 
color studio, and a master 
technical control center for all 
NBC West Coast telecasts. 





DALLAS HOTEL, DEPARTMENT STORE, COMMERCIAL COMPLEX 


Four office buildings, a 1,000- 
guest hotel, medical center, de- 
partment store, and parking 
areas for 15,000 cars, are 
planned for this $125 million 
Exchange Park integrated com- 
mercial development that has 


been started on a 120-acre 


tract in Dallas. Braniff Inter- 


national Airways will occupy 


one ten-story, 181,500 sq. ft. 
office building. The Exchange 
Bank & Trust Co., headed by 
Wm. A. Blakley, owner and 
builder of the entire complex, 
will occupy a large portion of 
a 14-story, 251,000 sq. ft. Ex 
change Bank Building. Archi- 
tects, engineers, site planners: 
Lane, Gamble & Assoc. 
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announced last month 





PRIZE-WINNING DESIGN FOR COLLEGE DORMITORY 


Warnecke & Warnecke, San 
Francisco and Oakland archi- 
tects, won a special design 
competition for an 800-student 
residence hall at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 
Their design, above, is divided 
into four units for 200 stu- 
dents each. Each unit will 


EVEN-TEMPERATURE LAB 


To assure a constant tempera- 
ture for special experiments 
in this Life Sciences Building 
to be started in January on 
the University of California’s 
Riverside campus, Pereira & 
Luckman gave it extra wide 
vertical and horizontal sun 
baffles as an integral part of 
its design. There will be a two- 
story unit with bacteriology, 
biology, botany and zoology 
classrooms and _ laboratories, 
and an adjoining single-story, 


have its own dining room and 
public room, but certain serv- 
ices will be common to all— 
library, kitchen, study rooms, 
and suites for the head resi- 
dents. The idea behind the 
competition was to plan for 
smaller social groups of 40 to 
50 students. 


300-seat lecture hall for the 
use of all departments on the 
campus. The latter will include 
special exterior foyer space for 
displaying rare plants being 
used in experiments. 


WINNER IN MEMPHIS ARTS CENTER COMPETITION 


Eight Memphis firms entered 
a competition sponsored by the 
Memphis Chapter, AIA, to de- 
sign a Fine Arts Center. The 
first prize plan, by William 
Mann and Roy Harrover, 
Architects, Leigh Williams, As- 




























reer” 


sociate, groups an art academy, 
theater, and concert hall under 
one roof at an estimated cost 
of $1 million. The judges noted 
that the colonnade’s gracious 
sense of shelter is particularly 
appropriate to the South. 





























Loris CHECKMAN 








GENERAL MILLS OFFICE BUILDING, 


Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
designed this glass, aluminum 
and granite faced building in 
a parklike settimg as the new 
headquarters of General Mills. 
The larger section will contain 
service departments, and an 
open-air inner court. General 
Mills executives will have their 
offices in the smaller building, 
with space for their cars, a 
cafeteria and a terrace. 














MINNEAPOLIS 





ALUMINUM BIRDCAGE 


The first geodesic dome on the 
West Coast will be a refuge 
for migratory birds. The idea 
of building an aluminum flight 
cage grew out of a series of. 
lectures by Buckminster Fuller 
at the University of California. 
Five architectural students de- 
signed the cage for Oakland’s 
Lake Merritt. Aluminum for it 
was donated by Kaiser Alvmi- 
num & Chemical Corp. 


NEW HOSPITAL MAKES MONEY BUT NEEDS ROOM 


Grossmont Hospital in San 
Diego County, Calif., was com- 
pleted in July, 1955, but 
already has been outgrown. 
Pereira & Luckman, designers 


| of the original building, have 


prepared plans for a _ three- 
story, 78-bed extension (fore- 





ground) to be started late next 
year. The present hospital has 
operated in the black since its 
opening, and tax money ordi- 
narily used to pay off deficits 
of district hospitals will be 
available for the enlargement 
if voters consent next month. 


for news about TRENDS—p. 29 
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“What a fortune 








... an interview with the spirit of Rembrandt 
van Rijn, whose works of art are treasured and 
protected by the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Rembrandt? Well, well! We're honored 
to have you pay us a visit. What do you 
think of our New Amsterdam? 


So different from my “old” one of 300 
years ago! I can hardly believe my 
eyes at all the amazing things I have 
seen. Those sky-high buildings! Each 
one is a masterpiece in its own right! 





In a nutshell, Rembrandt, the old roof 
was made of a material that just 
couldn't stand up against the punish- 
ment of weather, winds, and corrosive 
atmospheres. So the museum authori- 
ties immediately started a search for a 
roofing material that would give master- 
pieces permanent protection. A search 
that led to just one material, Monel* 
Roofing Sheet. 


*Registered Trademark 


Monel Roofing :. 


under one ROOF!” 


Rembrandt . are you planning to 
look over your masterpieces at the New 
York Metropolitan Museum of Art? 
Many are worth about $500,000 today. 


What a fortune! Hope the roof doesn't 
leak! I'd hate to think of any damage 
to my “Old Lady Cutting Her Nails” 
or the “Portrait of Hendrickje Stoffels.” 





You see, Monel nickel-copper alloy has 
all the qualities a roof requires. Monel 
sheet is rustproof, strong, tough. It 
withstands the corrosive atmosphere of 
industrial and coastal areas. Its low co- 
efficient of expansion and high endur- 
ance reduce the chance of fatigue 
failure. So, thanks to Monel sheet, 
Rembrandt, you don’t have to worry 
about your masterpieces again. 







Don't worry about the museum roof, 
Rembrandt. It’s very safe now. But you 
would have worried back in the 1930's. 


The roof did leak then . 


And how I did worry then! Particularly 
when I saw attendants placing pails 
around to catch drippings during rain 
storms. What in the world was wrong? 





ne 








Well, sir, no wonder the world is a bet- 
ter place to live in today... with metals 
like Monel Roofing Sheet available. 


So figure on Monel Roofing Sheet when 
you take your base bids. If you would 
like assistance on specific jobs call on 
us at any time. 

The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


INCo, Nickel All 
ickel Alloys 
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BUILDING VOLUME: Increased public outlays keep total 
1956 spending at record rate, about 2% above 1955 level 


Thanks to accelerated increases in govern- 
ment outlays, total construction expendi- 
tures rose seasonally to an all-time 
monthly record of $4,261 million in August 
(see chart and table), and for the first 
eight months of the year continued to 
run about 2% ahead of 1955’s record 
spending pace. 

Held down by the lag in homebuilding, 
private construction expenditures for the 
January-August period were less than 
14% ahead of 1955 spending. Outlays for 
public construction, however, were 8% 
greater in August than a year earlier, 
and for the eight months period topped 
comparable 1955 expenditures by 6%. 

In individual categories, according to 
the preliminary estimates of the Commerce 
and Labor Depts., all-time records were 
set in August in outlays for new office 
and warehouse buildings, private indus- 
trial plants, public utilities, schools, 
highways, sewer and water works. Spend- 





EDUCATIONAL BUILDING expenditures for the 
first eight months of 1956 totaled $2,023 mil- 
lion, compared with $1,933 million in the same 
period in 1955. Private school building was up 
$35 million, or 10%, and public construction up 
$55 million, or 3%. 





TOTAL CONSTRUCTION expenditures in August 
set an all-time monthly record of $4,261 mil- 
lion, or $56 million above the former record 
Of $4,205 established in Aug. '55. (July ex- 
Penditures, originally estimated at $4,207 by 
the Commerce and Labor Depts., were re- 
Vised to $4,195 million.) 
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ing for new stores, restaurants and 
garages, however, declined 8% from July, 
although still 14% ahead of 1955 January- 
August expenditures, 

(Workers employed in contract construc- 
tion climbed 56,000 from July to August 
to a total of 3,345,000, reported BLS. 
This was 257,000 more than those at work 
in Aug. 755.) 


New peaks ahead. There was no doubt 
1956 total construction spending would 
surpass the record of $43 billion set last 
year, and, in 1957, according to Forum’s 
annual forecast by Economist Miles 
Colean, the building industry will have 
its best year yet (p. 126). Total building 
outlays next year will reach almost $47 
billion, predicts Colean, with private non- 
residential construction advancing about 
6%, and public nonresidential about 4% 
over this year. 

In a separate Commerce-SEC estimate 
of private enterprise plans for new plant 
and equipment spending last month, offi- 
cials said this should reach about $35.3 
billion this year, compared with an earlier 
estimate of $35 billion and 1955’s record 
actual spending of $28.7 billion. On a 
seasonally adjusted basis, new plant and 
equipment outlays are expected to reach 
a rate of $36.3 billion annually for the 
third quarter of this year, and jump to 
a rate of $38 billion in this last quarter. 


EXPENDITURES BY BUILDING TYPES 
(millions of dollars) 
First 8 months 
Aug. "56 1956 1955 %+ 
PRIVATE BUILDING 
Residential (nonfarm) 1,402 9,850 10,827 —9 


Nonresidential ....... 786 5,652 4,783 +18 
SEE, Croaskadavs 273 1,963 1,520 +29 
Commercial ........ 294 2,165 1,867 +16 

Offices; lofts; 

warehouses ..... 123 847 707 +20 

Stores; restau- 

rants; garages ... 171 1,318 1,160 +14 
ee 70 473 469 +1 
Educational ........ 49 345 313 +10 


Hospitals; institutions 28 203 234 —13 
Public utilities ....... 481 3,264 2,958 +10 








*PRIVATE ,TOTAL 2,842 19,878 19,785 se 


PUBLIC BUILDING 


Residential .......... 23 165 177 —7 
Nonresidential ....... 386 2,659 2,896 —8 
EE Ao dcwie'cnecs 39 280 586 —51 
Educational ........ 234 1,678 1,623 +43 
Hospitals; institutions 32 202 226 —11 
er 134 852 812 +5 
oo ee 615 3,180 2,795 +14 
Sewer; water ........ 127 827 719 +415 


*PUBLIC TOTAL... 1,419 8,509 8,061 +6 





*GRAND TOTAL.. 4,261 28,387 27,846 +2 


*Minor components not shown, so total exceeds 
sum of parte. 
**Less than one per cent. 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS for nonresidential build - 
ings rose from 278.7 in July to 279.3 in August, 
an increase of 0.2%, on the index of E. H. 
Boeckh & Assoc. Since the start of the year 
this index has risen 4%. 


BUILDING COSTS: No signs 
of halt in steady uptrend 


With the effects of the steel strike settle- 
ment beginning to show in building 
materials prices, various construction cost 
indices continued their uptrend from July 
to August with no signs of early stabili- 
zation. 

The composite index for nonresidential 
building of E. H. Boeckh & Assoc. moved 
up 0.2% (see chart), and in August was 
5% higher than in Aug. ’55. Over the 
period of a year Boeckh’s index for new 
apartment, hotel and office buildings ad- 
vanced 4.9%, and its commercial and 
factory building index 5.1%. 

Sharper increases of 1.2% and 1.8% 
from July to August were registered on 
the Engineering News-Record construction 
and building indices, but for the 12 months 
since Aug. ’55 these were up only 4.8% 
and 4.4% respectively. The American Ap- 
praisal Co. index rose 0.5% in August, 
when it stood 4.6% higher than a year 
earlier. 


Costs, the mother of adjustments. Revising 
structural or financing plans to compen- 
sate for higher-than-expected costs was 
commonplace. In San Francisco, for in- 
stance, voters approved a $3,275,000 bond 
issue last spring for an underground 
garage for the city’s proposed Civic Cen- 
ter. But when bids were received in mid- 
summer, city fathers were staggered by 
the lowest figure, which was $3,711,315, or 
almost $500,000 over the combined budget 
for construction, architects’ fees and con- 
tingent funds. Fearful that the public 
might not approve a supplemental bond 
issue, the city began efforts to scrape up 
the necessary difference from other funds. 
“Besides,” said one official, “by the time 
we could put the thing to a vote we’d 
fall behind another half million.” 

But in California building contractors 
could still observe some less-fortunate 
cousins. State highway officials were hav- 
ing to adjust to a whopping 16% road- 
building cost hike there since Jan. 1. 


TRENDS continued on p. $2 
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Otto Haisley School, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Louis C. Kingscott and 
Associates, Inc. 
Architects and Engineers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Shirrer Construction 
Company 

General Contractors 
Pontiac, Michigan 


William Bortolotti 

and Sons 

Mason Contractors 
Detroit, Michigan 








The combination of light-directing glass block 
and vision strip keeps brightness at comfortable 
levels, provides vision and ventilation. 















Toplite Roof Panels supplement light from 
rooms or completely daylight windowless 


Now, near the windows, and far from 
them, good daylight can be everywhere. 
No longer is it necessary to confine close 
detail work to the area nearest the win- 
dows. Toplite Roof Panels permit day- 
lighting of all building areas regardless of 
location or distance from exterior walls. 


GLASS BLOCK AND TOPLITE ROOF PANELS 
TWO @ PRODUCTS 


The prismatic glass units in O-I Toplite 
Panels “think” before they transmit the 
sun’s rays. Needed North light and the soft 
low rays from the South are readily ac- 
cepted. But rays from the high summer 
sun are rejected. Glare and heat of old- 
fashioned skylights are eliminated. 























Acting as a daylighting team, the Toplite 
Panels and glass block provide sufficient daylight 
during normal days without need for artificial lighting. 


sidewalls in deep 
rooms 


The complete story of this great new ad- 
vance in efficient utilization of free day- 
light is available in a new booklet on 
Toplite Roof Panels. For your free copy, 
write today: Kimble Glass Company, sub- 
sidiary of Owens-Illinois, Dept. AF-10, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Owens-ILuIno!Is 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Send Today for your Free Copy of this 
Award-winning book 





The American Brass Company’s new publication, “Modern 104 pages of detail drawings— 
Sheet Copper Practices,” received the highest award in its : : 
class — the Certificate of Exceptional Merit in the 1956 recommended practices— 
Building Products Literature Competition sponsored by 
The American Institute of Architects and The Producers’ 

} Council, Inc. 


suggested specifications. 


This new book shows suggested construction details and 
specifications which reflect the use of copper in current The American Brass Company 
architectural design. 


Waterbury 20, Conn. 





Easy to use. It opens easily, lies flat. The recommended 








: : ‘ Voge if 
practices and suggested specifications are on the page fac- Please send me a copy of Publication C-1 

ing the drawing. Subjects are easy to find, as drawings are i” 

in a logical sequence according to type of detail. i 

‘ ; , Seale ; PTET er re ice (| 
Designed for the Architect, Specification Writer, Sheet Meta! ‘a 

Contractor. The book is recommended as a practical guide Re eT re o | 

with clear, brief suggestions for meeting everyday prob- | 

lems. Send for your free copy today. as UII. 0 « sinin s siv ons nsonkbpndpoecagatentessnsannaaeeneneeee - | 
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for better sheet metal work use t 


® Please check type of business 


COPPER [] Architect [_] Builder (_] Sheet Metal Contractor 
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TRENDS 


BUILDING MONEY: Tight credit boosts expenses but only curbs 


marginal projects; insurance loans show increase 


Construction was feeling the effects of 
the tightest credit squeeze since the De- 
pression. But except for homebuilding 
(automatically hobbled with 4.5% FHA 
and VA interest ceilings), the main ef- 
fects were not reduced construction, but 
mostly a check on the volume of increased 
building, and higher costs for financing. 
The problem that confronted the boom- 
ing economy was not a decreased supply 
of money or credit, but rather a sharp 
increase in demand—an increase govern- 
ment monetary experts feared would be 
inflationary if it ballooned too big. 


Increased realty lending. Homebuilders and 
some others complained loudly of lack of 
credit. But obscured by their noise was 
the fact that mortgage lending appar- 
ently was running ahead of last year’s 
volume, rather than behind it. Institute 
of Life Insurance data, for instance, 
showed that supposedly tightfisted life 
firms invested 15% more in FHA mort- 
gages in the first six months of 1956 than 
a year earlier, 4.7% more in VA mort- 
gages, and 14% more in conventional 
mortgage loans, while their total invest- 
ments increased only 1.4%. Reported the 
institute: “Mortgages were the largest 
single block of new life insurance invest- 
ments ‘in this six months, totaling $3,446 
million, $344 million above a year ago.” 
From cities around the nation came 
these reports from mortgage officers of a 
number of the largest life firms explain- 
ing their efforts to stretch their funds: 


>Los Angeles—“We are not chasing as 
hard as if the pressure were on us to get 
the money out. We.are shooting at a little 
higher interest rate. Industrial loans 
have gone up %% to 1% ... home loans 
only about %%. Rates will probably con- 
tinue to firm upward.” 


> San Francisco—‘We will turn down vir- 
tually all speculative ventures and any 
with the slightest chance of failure. Those 
who want to borrow at 4.75%, or for 22 
to 24 years, will have small chance. We'll 
be giving loans at 15 or 18 years. We’d 
prefer a Sears to a hospital, certain types 
of apartments in better neighborhoods 
than redevelopment.” 


> Houston—“We haven’t tightened up our 
requirements but we charge more interest 
for office building or industrial plant 
loans than we did 90 days ago. The office 
building loan that would have been 4.5% 
then is now 4.75% or even 5%.” 

> Chicago—“Our company’s average in- 
terest rate last year was 4.5%. Now it’s 
up to 5% and we’re still not able to meet 
the demand. Yesterday we turned down a 
$900,000 apartment building loan we would 
have granted a year ago. ... It’s not a 
shortage of money. It’s just that demand 
exceeds supply.” 


Bankers concur. Nor were insurance execu- 


tives alone in such views. Typical were 
these comments from leading commercial 
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bankers discussing the Federal Reserve’s 
higher discount rate, and its effects on 
construction : 


> Chicago—“For big corporations with 
long-range plans, there are no serious 
problems. They can get all the money 
they need—at the higher rate. We’ve seen 
some cutbacks, but no major ones. Most 
have been on items which the companies 
hadn’t been very sure about in the first 
place. . . . We look for a sharper cutback 
in the first six months of 1957 than in 
the last half of this year. After all, if 
you’re a big corporation and .. . throw- 
up a new $1 million addition, you’ve long 
since passed the blueprint and planning 
stage now, and a quarter of a percent 
interest change isn’t going to make you 
throw in the towel.” 


» Atlanta—“I don’t think this increase 
will slow down expansions for large cor- 
porations that are reasonable and based 





on good business judgment. It wil] slow 
down and knock out speculation , . . op- 
erations of the marginal man who plans 
expansions which are not too sound, It 
will also slow down the marginal finance. 
ing plans of municipalities, those on the 
borderline as to whether there will be 
adequate revenue to support them.” 


> New York—State Controller Arthur 
Levitt deplored the fact that school districts 
that floated construction bonds for about 
3% a year ago must now pay about 
3.7% on new issues. The municipal bond 
market depends mainly on banks and 
wealthy individuals who benefit by purchas- 
ing tax-exempt bonds, he said, but with 
institutional credit curtailed, and “today’s 
redistribution of income,” there are “just 
not enough of the wealthier individual in- 
vestors around” to absorb all municipal 
offerings. Commerce and Labor estimates, 
however, showed that private and public 
expenditures for educational construction 
were $90 million greater than comparable 
outlays a year ago from January through 
August, and in August set an all-time 
monthly record (p. 29). 


BUILDING MATERIALS: Higher steel costs affect prices for 


other items; unfilled structural orders reach record high 


Production by the nation’s steel mills 
climbed back to 100.1% of capacity last 
month, about six weeks after settlement 
of the steel strike. 

But prices had climbed, too. Within the 
BLS index of average wholesale building 
materials prices, structural shapes rose 


8.3% and helped boost the total index 
0.7% (see chart). Further secondary in- 


creases also would occur in the index in 
the months ahead as producers of various 
materials and equipment passed along the 
higher prices they had to pay for the 
steel going into their products. Inter- 
national Harvester and Thew Shovel, for 
instance, announced price boosts up to 
7% for their construction and materials 
handling equipment because of higher 
steel prices and other expenses. 

Looking for the best in a bad situation, 
the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion noted that fabricated structural steel 
shipments dipped only to 165,470 tons in 





STRUCTURAL STEEL unfilled orders on Aug. 1 
at 2,903,725 tons, according to the 
American Institute of Steel Construction. The 
portion scheduled for fabrication in the four 
months up to Dec. 1 was 1,227,025 tons. 


stood 


July, compared with 138,267 tons during 
the shutdown in July, 1952. Through July, 
it added, cumulative fabricated structural 
shipments were still 16% ahead of last 
year’s for the same period (although 
through June they had been 22% ahead). 
New contracts for structurals also de- 
clined during July to 288,166 tons, the 
first month they dropped below the 300,- 
000-ton mark since April ’55. New orders 
for the year’s first seven months were 
still 22% above comparable 1955 orders. 

Because of curtailed shipments, unfilled 
structural orders climbed to record back- 
log of 2,903,725 tons (see chart), or a 
volume that would require peak production 
for 11 months at the rate of average 
monthly shipments from January through 
July this year. 


oe 


BUILDING MATERIALS PRICES turned upwards 
again in August to 131.6 on the index of 
average wholesale prices compiled by BLS. 
This advance from 130.6 in July was an In- 
crease of 0.7% in one month, and wiped out 
the decline from 131.3 that had taken place 
since April. 


for news about PEOPLE—*?. $7 
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Maj. Gen. Emerson Itschner, 53, named Chief of Engineers; 


CORPS OF ENCINEERS 





ITSCHNER 


GOVERNMENT PROMO TIONS 


Maj. Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, 
Asst. Chief of Engineers for 
Civil Works since 1954, was 
appointed Chief of Engineers 
to succeed retiring Lt. Gen. 
Samuel D. Strugis, Jr. Only 53, 
the youngest Chief of Engineers 
in more than a century, Itschner 
will supervise military and civil 
construction programs that ex- 
ceed $2 billion a year. 

In a series of reorganization 
promotions and appointments 
for greater efficiency in its de- 
sign, construction and mainte- 
nance programs, PBS Commis- 
Moran McConihe 
made building management 
division Director Charles A. 
Peters an Assistant to the Com- 
missioner, Deputy Director 
William A. Schmidt an Assis- 


tant Commissioner for Planning, 


sioner F. 


and elevated Supervising Archi- 
tect Leonard L. Hunter to As- 
sistant Commissioner for Design 
and Construction. He brought 
in David 8. Phillips as Assis- 
tant Commissioner for Manage- 
ment (from Internal Revenue), 
and Lawson B. Knott Jr., as 
Assistant Commissioner for 
Acquisition and Disposal (from 
the Army Engineer Corps). 

After a year as Acting State 
Architect, Carl W. Larson, of 
Loudonville, was named New 
York State Architect at $16,000 
annually by State Superinten- 
dent of Public Works John W. 
Johnson. Larson, 60, was as- 
sociated with Warren & Wet- 
more, of New York City, for 
several years before joining 
the department in 1926. 


EDIFICATION—EDUCATION 
New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art named Arthur Drexler, 31, 
as director of its department 
of architecture and design, suc- 
ceeding Philip ©. Johnson, who 
resigned in 1954. Drexler joined 
the department as curator in 
1951, authored The Architecture 
°f Japan, published by the mu- 


seum last year, and with Henry- 
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Arthur Drexler succeeds Philip Johnson at Museum of Modern Art 





DREXLER 


Russell Hitchcock coauthored 
Built in USA: Postwar Archite: 
ture. 

Taking office as Ford Founda- 
tion president this month: 
Engineer and Educator Henry 
T. Heald, 51, formerly president 
of IIT, N.Y.U. and the Ameri- 
can Society for 
After graduating 
from Washington State College 
in 1923, Heald started work as 
a structural designer. In 1927 


Engineering 
Education. 


he joined Armour Institute of 
Technology as assistant profes- 
sor of civil engineering, by 
1938, when it had become IIT, 
was its president. 

Yale University’s new Profes- 
sor of Mechanical Engineering 
and chairman of that depart- 
ment last month was Newman 
A. Hall, previously assistant 
dean in charge of the graduate 
division of N. Y. U.’s College of 
Engineering. 


Through a grant from an an- 
practicing architect, 


onymous 
Artist Edward Millman joined 
the department of architecture 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute as visiting professor of art, 
primarily to teach graphics and 
basic design work to second 
year architecture students. 


24—-GOING ON 30? 


When he reached November 30, 
would New York Architect and 
Construction Expert Harris 
Hunnewell Murdock find it just 
another milestone, or the end 
of a remarkable tenure in pub- 
lic service on behalf of the 
entire building industry? 

On that day spry, 76-year-old 
Murdock, who has never let 
his age interfere with his work, 





MURDOCK 


will complete his fourth six-year 
term as chairman of New York’s 
Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals. Twenty-four years on the 
job, and ready to go for 30, his 
retirement or reappointment 
awaited only the pleasure of 
Mayor Wagner, whose own 
father, the late Senator Robert 
F. Wagner, served long and 
diligently in Congress until he 
retired in 1949, at 72. 

In his long career in design 
and construction, Murdock, 
FATA-1943, was New York 
Building Congress president 
(1928-33), served on a_ state 
commission to revise the tene- 
ment house law, helped draft 
the multiple dwelling law, and 
was a governor of the New York 
Real Estate Board. Among the 
buildings he designed was the 
27-story structure at the south- 
east corner of 42nd St. and 
Madison Ave., the first building 
erected under the city’s original 
zoning ordinance adopted in 
1916. After his appointment to 
the board in 1932, his former 
architectural office, Jardine, Hill 
& Murdock was disbanded dur- 
ing the construction hiatus of 
the thirties. 

Whatever the Mayor’s plea- 
sure, Murdock’s supervision of 
the board for almost a quarter 
century without serious criti- 
cism from the industry, from 
the public, or from politicians 
of any party, was a record any 
building official could envy, and 
only a rare successor would ever 
be able to approach. 








MOREELL 


ENGINEERING HONORS 


Of the many old and new honors 
to be awarded at the ASCE 
convention in Pittsburgh this 
month, the one of top interest 
to the construction industry 
would be presentation of the 
1956 John Fritz Medal to Admi- 
ral Ben Moreeill (retired), board 
chairman of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel, former chief of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, organizer and command- 
er of the “Seabees,” and for a 
short postwar period president 


of Turner Construction Co. This 
gold medal and certificate is 
a joint honor of the four larg- 
est engineering organizations— 
ASCE, AIMMPE, ASME and 
ATER. 

The winner of the first Ernest 
E. Howard Award for meriter- 
ious service in 
engineering and constructi¢n 
(named for the former ASCE 
president and partner of How- 
ard, Needles, Tammen & Berr- 
endoff): Professor Ralph 5. 
Boeck, of Marquette Univet- 
sity’s department of civil engi- 
neering. 


structural 


Chosen to reecive honorary 
memberships, highest distin< 
tion awarded by ASCE: Georg¢* 
W. Burpee, of Coverdale & Co! 
pitts of New York; Prof, Albert 
Haertlein, associate dean of 
engineering and applied physics, 
Harvard; Maj. Gen. Thomas M. 
Robins (retired), US Arm; 
Chief of Engineers, 1939-45; Ole 
Singstad, of Singstad & Bailie. 
of New York; Prof. Ralph B. 


Wiley, head of Purdue’s schoo). 


of engineering. 





DIED: Sidney R. Baer, 65, St. 
Louis department store owner, 
treasurer of Civic Progress, 
Ine. and a leader in community 
building and improvement pro- 
grams, Aug. 25 in St. Louis; 
Engineer Ralph H. Burke, 72, 


designer and builder of the new . 


O’Hare International Airport in 
Chicago, and engineer for many 
Chieago public works, Aug. 23 
in Chieago; Kelvin Cox Van- 
derlip, 44, land developer and 
a vice president of Welton 
Becket & Associates, Aug. 21 
in Los Angeles; Ford Kurtz, 
71, president of the J. G. White 
Engineering Corp. and special- 
ist in the constructon of dams 
and hydroelectric plants, Aug. 
9 in New York; Architect Ern- 
est Alan Van Vieck, 81, de- 
signer of New York’s Curb Ex- 
change, upper 5th Ave. depart- 
ment stores and many suburban 
New York schools, Aug. 8 in 
St. Petersburg; Sculptor Ches- 
ter Beach, 75, designer of many 
architectural groups, 1927-28 
president of the National Sculp- 
ture Society, Aug. 6 in Brew- 
ster, N.Y.; Edward G. Gavin, 
58, editor of American Builder 
since 1945, originator of Na- 
tional Home Week, former edi- 
tor of American Lwmberman, 
July 28 in Chicago of a heart 
attack. 
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it will pay you to get the facts on 


IRON FIREMAN Gelecfemp ZONE HEATING 


before choosing a heating or cooling system 
for new construction or modernization 


A THERMOSTAT IN EVERY ROOM... 


lron Fireman SelecTemp, a new heating method 
with low pressure steam, provides the comfort 
levels desired by occupants. 


SelecTemp, in conjunction with individual unit 
cooling, marks greatest advance in temperature 
control for year ‘round comfort. 


SelecTemp heating makes it possible to regulate the temperature 
of any room with remarkable precision. Each of the small, 
compact room heating units (which require no floor space) is 
controlled by its own built-in thermostat. 

SelecTemp is a simple system. There are no electronic controls, 
no motorized valves or dampers, no complicated control system 
of any kind; yet the temperature of each individual room is very 
closely controlled by the room thermostat. 

SelecTemp is a modulating system. Both the temperature and 
volume of the circulating air are automatically regulated to meet 
the needs of each room. 


ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS USE SELECTEMP. SelecTemp is being 
used successfully in almost every type of building, ranging in size 
from five rooms to hundreds of rooms. Architects and property 
managers quickly visualize the great number of applications 
when they review SelecTemp’s unique characteristics. 

For example, note the Blanchard Valley Hospital shown 
below. Each special room—nursery, surgery, delivery room—has 
individually controlled heat. Each room can be heated to fit the 
patient’s needs. There is an additional advantage for hospitals— 
thermostats and circulating fans are non-electric. With no electric 
wiring, the SelecTemp heating units are completely safe in oper- 
ating and other rooms where inflammable gases are present. 





Modernization of Akron’s oldest office building 
(Everett Building) included SelecTemp heat- 
ing. Through an entire heating season the 
steam savings were 49.5%. This building uses 
district steam. 


River Forest, Illinois. “You 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3061 West 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(In Canada write to 80 Ward Street, Toronto) 


] Send SelecTemp specifications and full information, 


} Arrange for brief demonstration of SelecTemp room unit, in 
actual operation, in our office 


Name 
Firm 
Address 


a Zone State 


Mt. Assisi Academy, Lemont, Ill. “Controlling temperature in class- 
rooms has always been a problem,” 

* e solved it with SelecTemp’s individual 
room control. We are more than pleased.” 





PERFECTLY BALANCED HEAT. SelecTemp heating adjusts itself 
quickly to changes in heat gain or loss, such as result from solar 
heat or cold winds against exposed rooms or wings. 


OFTEN COSTS LESS THAN SINGLE ZONE SYSTEMS. SclecTemp is 
engineered for very economical installation cost in either new 
or old construction. It is a low pressure steam system. Boiler 
and steam distribution lines are essentially of conventional 
design. The main departure from usual steamfitting practice 
is in the use of small copper tubing between the steam mains 
and the SelecTemp units. These copper tubes can be snaked 
between joists and run behind baseboards, or within walls, as 
easily as electric wiring. 

The College of Southern Utah (see picture below) found that 
thermostatic control in each room, with any system other than 
SelecTemp, would add at least $14,000 to the cost of the heating 
plant for their new dormitory. Because of the favorable experience 
with dormitory heating the college is now using SelecTemp for 
such large heating areas as the Gymnasium and the Commons. 

In most cases, SelecTemp has proved competitive in price 
with conventional steam systems having no zoned temperature 
control. 


LOW OPERATING COSTS. As in the case of the Everett building 
pictured here, many SelecTemp users have reported substantial 
savings in fuel costs. Reduction in fuel bills is one of several 
important features which are bringing about a swift spread in 
SelecTemp heating. For example, in motels, hotels and other 
buildings, heat can be turned down to as low as 40 degrees when 
rooms are unoccupied, with substantial fuel savings. Rooms 
reheat much more quickly than with other types of heating 
systems. Other features are: (1) Water heating coils can be 
installed in the boiler to provide ample hot water, winter and 
summer, at low cost. (2) Guests never complain about under- 
heating or overheating, nor do they waste heat by opening 


HERE ARE SOME OTHER TYPICAL SELECTEMP INSTALLATIONS 


. , of 
College of Southern Utah chose SelecTemp heating 
this new dormitory because of its thermostatic re 
control in each room. Such control with any ote 


of over $14,000. 


says Architect Leo Strelka of 


system meant an extra expenditure 





IRON FIREMAN 
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Architect: 

1. Naftali, Newark, N J. 
Engineer 

B. Shaw, Newark,.N. J. 
Builders: 


A. B. Mattueci & Son, 
Inc., Ridgewood, N. J. 


. itself 
1 solar 


emp is PANORAMIC APARTMENTS, MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 































Tr new The temperature of individual rooms in this luxurious 

Boil apartment building can be regulated by the occupants. 

rOter ith Iron Fireman SelecTemp neither overheating 
tional nor underheating disturbs the comfort of any tenant. 
ractice In-the-wall cooling units provide the same room- 

ia by-room control of summer cooling. 
borer OCCUPANTS SELECT 
ik en THEIR FAVORITE 

: , : P ROOM TEMPERATURES HERE 
windows. They regulate the heat themselves. (3) There is no . : 

id that problem of heat distribution in an extended structure like a Room heating units, 18 
r than motel. (4) Steam is safe. inches high, are recessed } 
reating inches in walls, with only 
erience ADVANTAGES OF SEPARATE HEATING AND COOLING. In the | Eri!le projecting. Unit 
mp for Panoramic Apartments and Town & Country Motor Hotel shown 4 r salad pow he posi 8 ne 
nmons. on this page (both luxury type establishments) Iron Fireman = width) sea 6.000 ant " 
» price SelecTemp heating has been combined with individual through- 


18,000 Btu output. 


HOW SELECTEMP WORKS 


erature |  the-wall room cooling units—a perfect combination. Some advan- 
tages are: (1) Thermostatic temperature control in both heat- 














: Thermostat built inte 

ing and cooling, with every room a zone. (2) Low operating room heating unit 
uilding | costs—no heating or cooling of unoccu- 
stantial pied areas. Rooms can be quickly reheated Each room heating unit circu- 
several or cooled. (3) No inefficient compromise lates filtered warm oir which 
read in in attempting to combine the conflicting rhea ea ome 
i other | characteristics of heating and cooling by The same steom that heats 
when using a single room outlet. (4) No cooling the air also drives the circu- 
Rooms condensate drain lines to install and Jating fan. Both fans ond ther- 
heating service. (5) No cooling towers nor cooling mostats ore non-electric —no 
ont water costs. (6) Greater dependability and wiring required. 

ee ES Th tet 
ter and | continuity of service. ait 
under- SEND FOR MORE FACTS. Mail coupon for - hatin wt te 
opening catalog, technical data and specifications. each individvel 


Virginia Avenue Baptist Church, Atlanta, cuts heating costs in new 


room 
educational unit. With the Iron Fireman SelecTemp system the offices 
1ONS can be heated throughout the week, and individual rooms heated when e! 
needed for mid-week meetings, without heating the entire building 


Copper tubing 
concealed in 
walls or floors 


























Py] ciways aveileble” 
| 


Automatic sieom boiler 


heating for SelecTem 


Pp will heat the new wing of the Blanchard Valley Hundreds of motels throughout the United Sts ; Steem i 
q H ,° “ é a undreds of motels throughout the nited States and Canada are su lies low ressure 
static hes Hospital, Findlay, Ohio, designed by Wilbur Watson Asso- enthusiastic users of SelecTemp heating. The luxurious Town & supply and ve : M 
any othet ciates, Cleveland. In additi : : ‘ . ‘ steam which is always 
31400 “uaa in addition to room-by-room temperature Country Motor Hotel near Akron, Ohio, uses SeleeTemp heating in condensate lable righ h 
= ae caleky fos ecTemp's 2p pp 2 fans and thermostats insure combination with in-the-wall cooling. Each guest is in complete control } evoilable right ef the 
> ™ operating and other rooms. 


of his own comfort. Firestone & Cassidy, Akron, Ohio, Architects | return room units, the moment 
| connect with it is needed. Fuel can be 
beiler or gas, oil, bottled gas or 


district coal. Boiler may be in- : 
sca stalled in ony desired 
HEATING hes 
emp For every size and type of building 
® —hotels, motels, apartment houses, 


schools, churches. office buildings, 


EVERY ROOM A ZONE tte, bps and bone 
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DATES | 





“New York City School Buildings: 1996- 

| 1956,” special exhibit through Jan., Met- i 

| repolitan Museum of Art, New York City | 

} 

| Smithsonian Institution Traveling Ex- V 





hibits, Oct. 1-22: “Landscape Architec- | 
ture Today,” lowa State Teachers (Col- | 
lege, Cedar Falls; “Architectural Pho- 

tography,” Dept. of Architecture, Univ, of | 
Florida, Gainesville; “San Francisco Bay 
Region Architecture,” Yale Art Gallery, | 
New Haven, Conn.; “A Half Century of 
Architectural Education,” School of Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia; “German Architecture | 
Today,” AIA, Washington, D.C.; “Con- 
temporary Finnish Architecture,” Law- 
| renee Art Museum, Williamstown, Mass. 











New cartridge-powered tool sets both 


and % diameter studs in steel or concrete 


With the Remington Stud Driver you can take 
on every stud-fastening job—light, medium and 
heavy-duty —and save time and money on each of 
them! Compact tool sets up to 6 studs per min- 
ute. Handles both %” and %” diameter studs, 
needs no outside power source. Shown below are 
three of many Stud Driver applications. 





hore seid tb sabi 


Mortgage Bankers Assn., annual conven- 
tion running concurrently with exhibit of 
building, industry and services, Oct. 8-11, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 











: Federation of Sewage and Industrial 

Fastening wood to concrete ree St 
: | Wastes Assn., annual convention, Oct. 

Place wood runners on chalk lines. 8-11, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles 

Using standard guard or Remington 

GS-21, fasten2x4runnerstothecon- | ys givil Defense Council, annual confer- 


ee ee ee | ence, Oct. 9-12, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta 


























Sam rriti 





Noise Abatement Symposium, annual 


CONCRETE FOUNDATION meeting, Oct. 11-12, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 

























} 
cago | 
WINDOW OPENING | California Council of Landscape Archi- 
eailenenen | tects, annual convention, Oct. 12-14, Bilt- 
useeis cae STANDARD | more Hotel, Santa Barbara 
it | Sanitation Maintenance Show & Confer- 
Fastening door bucks to renncron | | . > | ence, Oct. 14-16, Coliseum, New York City 
t fl ¢ ili KEAD aes wee 
re ee ings a > a | Curtain Wall Construction Workshop, 
1 aa \ Oct. 15-16, Building Research Institute, 
; ‘: 4 Set door buck in a“ 5 ri Hotel Willard, Washington, D.C. 


place, plumbed and Care 


shimmed. Use Stud American Gas Assn., annual convention, 


Driver with special  |nstalling cellar window wells oct. 15-17, Atlantic City, NJ. | 
guard to set floor an- 





chor clips with Rem- After the concrete forms are removed, | 
ington S-21 standard- position the steel window well and | American Society of Civil Engineers, an- 
head studs. Bend anchor at with the cartridge-powered | nual convention, Oct. 15-19, William Penn 
= 1: , Remington Stud Driver. Use four Rem- ; 
ceiling struts into : x 9 era in C Hotel, Pittsburgh 
position and secure ington S-21 standar -hea stu s.Com- | , g 
with S-21 studs pact Stud Driver easily fits into con- | 
, fined places and can be operated with | American Title Assn., golden jubilee con- 
one hand if necessary. r vention, Oct. 17-20, Fontainbleau Hotel, 
an ms comenron FOSS errors i | Miami Beach 
PURTHER INFORMATION = |_ Industrial Sales Division, Dept. \F-10 
emington Arms Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. | : ‘tects, 
e | Please send me my free copy of the booklet “How to Use | Fifth Annual Conference for Archite - 
emington I the Remington Stud Driver Fastening Method.” | Dept. of Architecture, Univ. of Illino1s, 
——< | _._ raeten ah aa eae ee POMS cs siewe.< 5255 \ Oct. 18-20, Urbana 
i Ne Mahe a or Dy gs 5 a sraecd wl. wiser seal.e oS ees ee eR ] 
re § Address... 0.052.002. ee eeee eens LPP AE ey Pree By: { | Architectural Woodwork Institute, Rar 
RE i hg a sis alec ce nes l vention, Oct. 18-19, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 
tt Se | continued on Pp. 44 
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Wall System ae — 
ae ag. i = go 


Stran-Steel curtain wall is a quality product 
designed to meet strict architectural requirements. 





EXTERIOR PANEL 


a Exterior panel is heavy gage steel with Stran-Satin 
Back-up panel is clipped to horizontal girts of the building's finish. Continuous lengths up to 54 feet can be furnished 
framework. At the joints, the panels overlap and interlock. in three gages—18, 20 or 24. 








BACK-UP PANEL 


Back-up panel is also available up to 54-foot lengths 
in three gages with exclusive Stran-Satin finish. Offset 
construction eliminates metal-to-metal contact increasing 
insulating efficiency and reducing condensation. 


——— 


INSULATION 


Sections are designed for 15-inch batt-type insulation. 
With a “U” factor of 0.14, this panel has the insulating 
efficiency of a 16-inch masonry wall. 


Ten-foot steel bars are clipped horizontally and are on 4-foot 
centers. The clips are crimped to provide a permanent assembly. 


Here’s where you can get more information: 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd. 
Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd., Ecorse 
Houston 5, Tex., 2444 Times Bivd. 
Minneapolis 4, Minn., 708 S. 10th St. 

Kansas City 16, Mo., 1322 Burlington 

San Francisco 4, Calif., 235 Montgomery St, 
Washington 6, D.C., 1200 18th St., N.W. 


e, 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan © A Unit of 


























n, NATIONAL STEEL 4 CORPORATION 
| iF. E Se ae : : 
Noncombustible insulation is inserted between the back-up panel 
and the steel bars. 
n- r mee ae eae ee ee 4 
in | . 56-SS-46A | 
| For complete details on this new Curtain Wall Panel call | 
| your local Stran-Steel Architectural Products dealer or mail | 
| this coupon. | 
ri | Stran-Steel Corporation — | 
el, | Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan | 
(1) Please send literature described above. ! 
(] Please have your representative contact me. 
ts, |! Name - pee x | 
VIS, | | 
| Compa ee arses a 
| ! Street. Te wo todd. Betis ) 
yn- Exterior panel is clipped to 10-foot bar and crimped in place. s Cita ___Zone State___ nN | 
v0 Next panel overlaps and covers clip for an unbroken surface. ©. eemsiiests cin extini > Semen eb Getlen aetna alias taba tes middie deeneeinaiaeemel nin ae 4 
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CONDITIONERS 


EVAPORATIVE 
CONDENSERS 


COOLING 
TOWERS 





UNIT 
COOLERS 


ee 
BLAST COnS 
FOR HEATING 
AND COOLING 


















tested. and, proved throughout the nation... 
the BIG advance in Gin Conditioning ! 





—— 7" \——— 
GOVERNAIR 
SCv 


SELF 
CONTAINED 


PAT. NO. 2,297,928 


@ COMPLETELY PACKAGED for max- 
imum economy in installation and 
operation. 


@ COMPLETELY FLEXIBLE to meet any 
special load conditions or space 
requirements 


all 


GOVERNAIR has been building completely packaged air condition- 
ing units longer than any other company in the field. Today, this 
valuable experience gained, in making hundreds of different types 
of installations, can benefit you on nearly any type of job you 
may be planning. 


For, only GOVERNAIR offers the installation advantages of com- 
pact one-unit design . . .combined with our manufacturing flexi- 
bility that enables you to successfully meet unusual load conditions, 
space or multi-zone requirements. 


Added to this is the GOVERNAIR reputation for quality-engineered, 
longer life products . . . designed to operate at maximum efficiency 
and economy. Write for full information. 


ORIGINATORS OF COMPLETELY PACKAGED AIR CONDITIONERS. 
READY TO OPERATE WITH SIMPLE ELECTRICAL, WATER AND 
DUCT CONNECTIONS 


—§<—$<S~ 





GOVERNAIR 
SCU 


GOVERNAIR CORPORATION * 513 N. Blackwelder * Oklahoma City, Okia. 











DATES cont'd. 


———____ 


National Assn. of Housing & Redevelop- 
ment Officials, annual convention, Oct, 21. 
24, Statler Hotel, New York City 
American Standards Assn., annual ¢on- 
vention, Oct. 22-24, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City 


American Concrete Institute, annual re- 
Oct. 24-25, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal 


gional meeting, Sheraton- 


“Louis Sullivan and the Architecture of 
Free Enterprise,” special exhibit, Oct. 25- 
Dec. 2, Art Institute, Chicago 


American Institute of Steel Construction, 
Inc., annual meeting, Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


Society for Experimental Stress Analysis, 
annual meeting and exhibit, Nov. 1-2, 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 


Michigan Society of Architects and Univ. 
of Michigan College of Architecture and 
School of Education, conference on school 
planning, Nov. 1, Ann Arbor 


National Assn. of Real Estate Boards, 
annual convention, Nov. 11-16, Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis 


Structural Clay Products Institute, an- 
nual convention, Nov. 12-14, Boea Raton, 
Fla. 


National Paint, 
Assn., annual convention, 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles 


Varnish and Lacquer 
Nov. 12-14, 


National Hotel Exposition, Nov. 12-16, 
Coliseum, New York City 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, annual meeting, Nov. 25-30, Hotels 
Statler and MeAlpin, New York City 


AIA Regional Meetings: Gulf States, Oct. 
7-9, “Architecture for the Nuclear Age,” 
Lookout Mountain Hotel, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Calif. Council of Architects, Oct 
10-13, Yosemite Lodge, Yosemite Natl. 
Park; Western Mountain region, Oct. 19- 
20, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City; New 
York State, Oct. 25-27, Lake Placid Club, 
Lake Placid; Texas, Oct. 31-Nov. 2, Cor 
pus Christi; Florida, Nov. 8-10, “Plan- 
ning for the Automobile,” Seville Hotel, 
Miami Beach; Mid-Atlantic and Pent 
Society of Architects, Nov. 14-16, Her- 
shey Hotel, Hershey, Penn. 
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lighting by Day-Brite makes the big difference 


/ 








Huge record-storage area, especially 
arranged for vertical lighting of files with 


Typical corridor area lighted with Day- Day-Brite fixtures 


Brite fixtures. Note uniform illumination 
over entire corridor length. 
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(KNOCK ’EM DEAD) 

Let us pause briefly and contemplate the 
peaceful summer season now behind us; 
for there is little peace to come in the 
months ahead. The shopping season is 
coming up, the frantic months, the grim 
autumnal passion of the great American 
market, October, November, December, 
when the merchants mobilize to drive 
hordes of Christmas customers up and 
down Main Street with whips of tinsel, 
Noel, Noel, and elections too! 

This year the shopping treatment, the 
numbing, has started early, perhaps with 
an architectural press release which came Ap 
in just as summer began to wane: 

“RADICAL DESIGN OF MARTIN’S 
IN GREAT SOUTH BAY CENTER 
EMPLOYS NEW USE OF SPACE 

“The man responsible for the building 
and interior design of $250,000,000 of some 
of the country’s plushiest stores and hotels 
has just completed .a two million unit 
which advance viewers say will top his 

















previous talents in creating shopping ap- 
peal for women. 

“Morris Lapidus, famed architect of the 
Fountainebleau, Eden Roc, and American 
Hotel in Miami Beach, has departed radi- 
cally from orthodox merchandising con- 

















cepts in his design of Martin’s, opening Ch 
August 10th at Great South Bay Shop- 
ping Center, Babylon, L.I. 
“According to Fred fens \ 
Zeitz, Martin's president, J Te 
: the architectural aim was g (Mt 
Hangar #9, New York International Airport. Planned and built for Eastern Air Lines to create a free flow of Shenae | 
by New York Port Authority. Contractor: Cauldwell-Wingate Co. International-built customer traffic that would f \ | 
hangar doors provide two openings, each 33 feet high and totaling 461 feet in width : . . J rs 
a combined entrance area stretching the length of some 114 average city blocks. enable the customer to Pi i} 
move almost unconsciously { i 
: eae 3 
INTERNATIONAL-BUILT DOORS for aircraft hangars from one department to .. 
, : ’ ‘ another.” Pe 
and industrial plants alike are designed to assure these 
: | 
two prime advantages: (1) Fast, easy operation under | 
, . ae a , , 4 
any climatic conditions. (2) Lifetime weather-tightness. v | 
Sound reasons why more and more major names in American \ To 
. . *. “< . >” I ails 
aviation and industry are served by doors “tailor made Hey ; 
2 \ wm 
by International Nee ye 
iy Al. 
See Complete Catalog in Sweet’s a tT 
Industrial Construction File No. 7a (CLASSICS I) » 
Fit company for the beautiful Milan Mu- fre 
seum conversion by Belgiojoso, Peresutti & ] 
Rogers in Italy (shown elsewhere in this tec 
issue) are some photographs shown Tre- lov 
cently in Architecttura of postwar restora- au 
tions of bomb-battered Italian architectural Yo 
treasures, evidence that fine workmanship of 
—and respect for fine workmanship—con- “A 
tinue strong on the Mediterranean. ele 
48 
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Apse of Padua Church 








Town Hall in Bologna 


(CLASSICS II) 
Thinking of buying a new model car this 
year? Appalled by the latest glit and zoom 
from the Detroit-designing ateliers? 

Here are three of the numerous archi- 
tects across the country who have, with 
loving care, sought out fine designs in 
automobiles. The first, Morgan Yost, of 
Yost & Taylor in Kenilworth, Ill, is one 
of the foremost US classic car collectors: 
“At present I have ten old cars—or is it 
eleven—mostly Packards, my specialty. 


PARENTHESES 




































































The engineering and workmanship of these 
cars are superb, with the magnificent 
Twelves of the Thirties as the finest 
example. 

“Back when they and I were younger, I 
owned a number of Packards, since become 
Classics—a 733 roadster, a 740 phaeton 
(dual cowl with six artillery wheels!), a 
900 convertible, then a series of sedans, I 
think 15 Packards in all. Young men are 
too inclined to be practical so I reluc- 
tantly sold those beautiful cars as children 
came along. I have since employed private 
detectives to try to locate the phaeton with 
no success. A reward is still out. I sold it 
in 1939 when it had but 22,000 miles on it, 
absolutely mint, and it was still in use at 
the start of the war so it could easily be 
around somewhere. 

“When I threw away the practicality of 
youth a few years ago I searched for a 
Packard phaeton to fill the vast and empty 
void. Through a New York Times ad I 
located a 1933 Twelve Dietrich Sport 
phaeton, model 1006 (1). After paying too 
much for it, I drove it home from New 
York by way of Washington D.C. Vapor- 
lock stalled the car in the tunnel through 
the Allegheny Mountain on the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike, holding up the traffic of 
the nation for an agonizing time. A 
friendly trucker pushed me out like a por- 
poise before his load of fish began to spoil 
and just as the big red wrecker-ambulance- 
fire truck arrived to yank us out. Opening 
the hood vents solved the trouble and I 
rolled home at a steady 60—though I con- 
fess I shot it up to an easy 75 once or 
twice to amaze some modern bathtub 
pilots, These Twelves are absolutely quiet, 
have monumental acceleration and a top 
speed adequately better than 100 mi. per 
hour. This 1930 Packard boat-tail speedster 
(2) is also a rare model, a straight Eight 
using the large engine on a short wheel 
base, a sports car of its day.” 

Out in California, John Lyon Reid 
cherishes a rare jewel among cars (3 and 
4), a 1938 Jaguar S.S. (Standard Swal- 
low) 100. 


On the East Coast Stan Sharp, of 
Ketchum, Gina & Sharp drives an almost 
new classic, a 1954 Rolls Royce Silver 
Dawn (5). 

“If you keep it 10 or 12 years it isn’t 
really expensive transportation,” he says. 
“But that’s not why I bought it. It’s a 
pleasure. When we get out of one of those 
rough school-board meetings, it’s a joy to 
get into it and drive away.”—W. McQ. 























no problem with 


OVERHEAD ‘concealed 






fits in 3” square with room to spare 
(inside dimension of head jamb) 





overall only 2%" x 2%" x 17” long 


The most compact of all concealed overhead 
door closers. Ideal for installations where 
modern shallow head jambs are specified. | 





ALL the controls are built-in... 


1, two closing speed adjustments | | 
The closing speed from open to approximately 15° is 
controlled by one adjustment and the latch speed from 
15° to closed position by another. 


2. hydraulic shock absorber (back check) 
At approximately 80° a hydraulic resistance starts to slow 
down or check the opening action of the door. Hydraulic 
back check optional. 





3. spring cushion door stop 
Door is ‘‘cushion stopped” at choice of any one of four 
factory-set positions 95°, 110°, 125°, or 140°. Stop removed 
for wider openings to 160°.- 


4, built-in door holder 


Where specified—built-in to hold door at choice of 85°, 
90°, 100°, or 110°. 


Three sizes for center hung and butt hung eee. 


83° 90° 100° ¥°° 








THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY '| write for 


9100 west belmont avenue « franklin park, ill. full details 
1 
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WHEN YOU SEE THIS KIND OF WORKMANSHIP, 


TROUBLE... 


EXPECT 


(; OOD workmanship is one of the 
most important factors in preventing 
leaky brick walls. 

Good workmanship includes filling 
the bed joints and head joints — wetting 
the brick—and backplastering the face 
brick. 

Expect trouble when mortar is dabbed 
only on the corners of the brick, even 
when the head joint is slushed. 

Because it is so workable, Brixment 
makes it easy for the bricklayer to use 


October 1956 


THIS IS GOOD 
WORKMANSHIP 





enough mortar to completely fill the 
joints, and still lay the brick easily and 
accurately to the line. 

Brixment mortar has greater plastic- 
ity, higher water-retaining capacity and 


bonding quality, greater resistance to 
freezing and thawing, and freedom from 
efflorescence. Because of this combina- 
tion of advantages, Brixment is the 
leading masonry cement on the market. 


BRIXMENT | 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT COMPANY, Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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.P.S.* cast tron pipe 
will outlast the 
building itself! 


State Office Building, Springfield, Mlinois 

Director Dept. Public Works and Building: E. A. Rosenstone 
Supervising Architect: Louis H. Gerding 

Associate Architect: Lankton and Ziegele 

General Contractor: W. E. O'Neil Construction Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Plumbing, Heating and Air Conditioning Contractor: 
Economy Plumbing and Heating Company, Chicago, Ill. 


READ WHY 
it was specified: 


The new Illinois State Office Building in 

Springfield was constructed in ““H” type design at a 

cost, of about $11,500,000. It has a combined area 

(all floor space) of about 10 acres . . . eight floors plus a 
basement. A branch post office and a cafeteria are included. 
Entire building is air conditioned. 


Downspouts, drains and waste lines are all Clow I. P. S. 
(threaded) Cast Iron Pipe—which is corrosion-proof, 
requires no replacement, no upkeep. Installation is 

fast, economical, permanent. Clow I. P. S. Cast Iron Pipe 
has same O.D. as steel pipe . . . plain or threaded 

ends... 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 10” sizes in 18’ random 

lengths. NEW SIZES 114" in 8-10’ lengths; 2” in 

10-13’ lengths. Also available with 

integral calking hub on one end (other end 


plain) in 18’ random lengths 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 10” “> 


Clow Cast Iron Pipe can be... 
*Iron Pipe Size O. D. 


JAMES B. CLOW «z SONS, inc. 


201-299 North Talman Avenue «+ Chicago 80, Illinois 


on the job, with ordinary 
tools of the piping trade. 


Manufacturers of Cast Iron Pipe 


Wholesalers of Plumbing 
and Heating Supplies 
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THE REAL ESTATE OPERATOR 


Forum: 

Your article about the real estate opera- 
tor (AF, Aug ’56) was of interest. 

Our country has been developed by 
speculators in land from the early com- 
panies of Gentlemen Adventurers who 
opened up the continent in colonial times 
to the contemporary builders of satellite 
and suburban communities. Critics of land 
speculation wouldn’t be here if some one 
hadn’t been willing to take a chance. 

Our checkerboard plan of platting has 
proved itself the best. It is indefinitely 
expansible and can be made beautiful. Our 
finest modern buildings are being built on 
the same principles in three dimensions 
instead of two. One great difficulty with 
European cities now that they are grow- 
ing rapidly is that their ground plans are 
not expansible. 

HERBERT U. NELSON, secretary 


American Real Property Federation 
Washington, D.C. 


Forum: 

The introduction of suburban centers 
with big signatories acting as bell-cows 
and the very important factors of tax 
angles and depreciation have helped to 
relegate the old-style real estate broker to 
relative obscurity. But let us not disparage 
the judgment of real estate brokers who 
not only dreamed of building cities, but 
created many situations and landmarks 
which are an integral part of our na- 
tional history. 

After viewing realty operations in a 
metropolitan city for more than 50 years, 
I am sure that men who had instinct and 
vision, rather than the professional ap- 
praisers with the schoolbooks and slide 
rules, were the great factors in working 
out the destiny of areas and neighborhoods 
and were responsible for the patterns of 
profitable undertakings. 

I respect statistics as such, but I still 
rely on the forecasting brains of men 
who have proved that they possess the 
thing the world calls “savvy.” 

HENRY BRODERICK 


Henry Broderick, Inc., real estate 
Seattle, Wash. 


Forum: 

I disagree with some of your conclu- 
sions. Architects are almost as much to 
blame as are real estate operators for the 
lack of land planning and proper struc- 
tural design in city and suburb. They 
should have raised their voices in protest 
generations ago, when the trend toward 
haphazard zoning and structural design 
first manifested itself. 

The original speculators in land were 
certainly not the professional operators we 
know today. They were village merchants, 
blacksmiths, doctors and other leaders 
whose high earnings provided them with 
surplus cash to “invest” in local land. 
As landlords they cared little about the 


continued on p. 62 
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UU. here at the northern end of Lake Michigan, 

we take winter pretty seriously. For our 

friends, the Coast Guardsmen in the picture, falling 
thermometers mean raw days out on the lake, 

fishing their great warning buoys out of the water. 
And to us, here at BIRD’s EYE, winter 

heralds the approach of our favorite annual exposition — 
the Chicago Furniture Show. 


Actually, we’re always preparing for this show, 

all year ’round, turning out those rich 

and varied veneers which are the recognized hallmark 

of truly fine furniture. But it’s the Big Show 

that gives us our Big Thrill... 

Again this winter, for all to see, the world’s leading furniture 
makers will display their most prized merchandise — 

with one thing in common: authentic, 


dependable hardwood veneers by BIRD’s EYE. 


Designers specify hardwood veneers because 

no other material can ensure so much richness, warmth 

and quiet elegance in a piece of furniture. 

Manufacturers insist upon them because the natural 

beauty of these real veneers, cut 

by BirpD’s EYE’s skilled artisans from premium 

northern hardwoods, cannot be successfully imitated, copied 
or substituted. That’s why you, too, should 


Demand genuine hardwood veneer when you buy furniture. 


TL WER OPERATIONS 
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SINGLE PLY VENEERS — ALL NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


BIRD’s EYE VENEER COMPANY 
Escanaba, Michigan On the Shore of Little Bay de Noc 
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“We're convinced that Reznor gas unit heating is the 
best heating investment for a wide variety of commercial 
and industrial buildings. Under the right conditions, 
no other system can approach it for performance. Under 
any conditions no other system can approach it for economy. 





“We found that the cost of the necessary Reznor 
gas unit heaters compares very favorably with the cost of any other type 
of heating equipment of the same total capacity. And with Reznor, the 
equipment cost is total cost. There are no registers or radiators, no 
expensive piping or duct work to buy. That means real savings on 
installation cost, too. To install a Reznor gas unit heater you just 
suspend it, make simple gas, electrical and vent connections and move 
on to the next one. That’s real economy .. . it helps stretch budgets. 


“Our clients like Reznor heaters for other reasons, too. Reznor 
heaters not only save money in the beginning, they keep on saving year 
after year. Reznor heat is instant heat . . . there’s no need for costly 
stand-by firing. With on-the-spot Reznor heat, there’s no heat lost in 
transmission. And with each Reznor heater operating independently, 
there’s no need to heat areas which aren’t in use. All this adds “p to 
substantial savings on fuel. Reznor heaters require no operating labor. And 
maintenance costs are practically zero. All Reznor heaters require is 
a simple cleaning once a year. It’s no wonder that our clients who 
have tried it once want Reznor heating in their next building.” 


Remember, there is no equivalent for 
Reznor gas unit heaters. Be sure you 
have complete information on these 
fine heaters at your fingertips. Write 
today for your free catalog or call your 
nearby Reznor distributor. You'll find 
him listed under “‘Heaters-Unit” in the 
yellow pages of your telephone direc- 
tory. 
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form, symmetry or structural refinements 
of their holdings. The professional opera- 
tors who came later might be excused if 
they seemed less concerned than architects 
about correcting these evils. 

But while we are trying to place the 
blame for this indifference, what about 
our City Fathers, who permitted streets 
to bend or terminate to suit the whims 
of politicians or influential private citizens? 

I do not suggest that operators and 
brokers are entirely blameless in the hap- 
hazard development of towns and cities. 
Perhaps they could have done more, but I 
knew many professional real estate men 
who regarded structural eyesores as a con- 
stant challenge to their initiative and skill 
and who wouldn’t rest until they were re- 
placed by improvements in keeping with 
the local trend. 

Criticism cannot alter the basic fact that 
widespread indifference brought about the 
present lack of the esthetic in structural 
design and control. Perhaps cooperation 
among all interests may still do some 
good. 

WILLIAM J. BREDE 
New York, N.Y. 
Forum: 

Your article’s light tap on the wrist so 
far as the architects are concerned and 
the heavy blows inflicted upon the real 
estate developer are unjustified. 

You did not mention the Urban Land 
Institute, its Community Council and the 
constructive advice given to both archi- 
tects and developers through this Council. 
You also made no mention of the Building 
Planning Service of the National Assn. of 
Building Owners and Managers, which for 
30 years has been available and has been 
used by owners and architects for the 
purpose of combining the practical and the 
esthetic in modern structures. 

Realtors throughout the nation are 
prominent in city planning boards and in 
many instances are making valuable con- 
tributions in the matter of zoning. 


CLARENCE M. TURLEY, realtor 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Forum: 
Your article on “The Real Estate Oper- 
ator” is an accurate summary. 
GRAHAM ALDIS 
Aldis & Co., real estate 
Chicago, I. 


Forum: 

I liked your article and think it touched 
very salient points not generally recog- 
nized by the public. 

It is undoubtedly true that realty men 
are the architects of their future cities, 
lay out its streets as they subdivide, build 
its homes and promote many downtown 
and industrial improvements. Prior to 
1910, before the idea took root that the 
responsible elements of the real estate 
business must be joined together to assure 
more responsible action in city growth, it 


continued on p. 66 
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eason Hospital is the result of careful plan- 

ning and active cooperation among civic leaders 
of Boonton, New Jersey. Now Boonton has an at- 
tractive 65-bed hospital, in keeping with the latest 
industrial engineering principles. 

In a busy hospital indoor comfort needs vary widely. 
To meet them, Riverside’s planners wisely chose 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control for the 
heating and air conditioning system. 

Its flexibility makes the Honeywell installation 
ideal. In air-conditioned spaces such as the operating 
room, it maintains temperatures at precise levels 
winter and summer. During the heating season 
patients in every room enjoy individual room tempera- 
ture control. And in other areas, strategically placed 
Honeywell thermostats compensate quickly and ac- 
curately for exposure and changes in weather, use and 
occupancy. 

That's what “‘customized’”” means—a control instal- 
lation fitted to the needs of the building and its 
occupants, in heating and cooling, in ventilating, and 
in controlling humidity. 
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Floor plan showing thermostat 
placement, Riverside Hospital, 
Boonton, N. J. Architect: James 
B. Bell & Associates. Hospital 
consultant: Otis Auer, Consult- 
ing engineer: Slocum & Fuller. 
Mechanical contractor: Max 
Roth, Inc. General contractor: 
Frank Briscoe Company, Inc. 
Hospital administrator: Herbert 
N. Morford. 


any client’s indoor weather needs 


Honeywell Customized installation gives patients Bedside Temperature Control, assuring ideal comfort 


True customized control can best be provided by 
Honeywell. For only Honeywell manufactures all 
three types of controls— pneumatic, electric, electronic 
—which permits Honeywell to make truly objective 
recommendations. 

Whether it’s a hospital, factory, bank or store— 
any building of any size, new or existing— Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control can help solve your 
clients’ control problems. 

For full details of Honeywell Customized Tempera- 
ture Control, and the economical Periodic Mainten- 
ance Plan, call your local Honeywell office. Or write 
Honeywell, Dept. MB-10-139, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control 


112 offices 


Cros. nation 
across the nation oe 



























































May we help you in 
selecting a plant location? 


| 
In our Omaha headquarters we have accumulated a | 
vast amount of factual information covering the eleven | 
western states served by Union Pacific. 


This information is kept up to date through day-by- 
day contacts with our traffic representatives located in 
cities and towns throughout that area. 





So, if you are planning to build a plant for ware- 
housing, distribution, assembly, or what not, in the 
growing West, it is quite possible that we can help you | 
in selecting a location that will meet your requirements. | 


For confidential information, ask your nearest U. P. 
representative to call on you, or contact— 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 380, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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was true that there was much bad de- 
velopment, because most early layouts were 
made for purely speculative purposes. 
When the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards was formed—and as it year- 
ly grew stronger—those in the real estate 
business were increasingly impressed with 
their community obligations. Professiona] 
conduct was made a condition of member- 
ship, and education in various facets of 
the real estate business became a great 
movement within the National Association. 
I believe it was in 1917 that the National 
Assn. spearheaded city legislation to ef- 
forts to secure Planning Commissions and 
a city plan. Realtors everywhere have co- 
operated with this activity and have been 
themselves primarily responsible for the 
planning work done in one after another 
of our American cities. It is my judgment 
that the realtor will be a greater and 
greater influence in future civic design, 

WALTER S. SCHMIDT, president 


Frederick A. Schmidt, Inc., realtor 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HP OR TH 
Forum: 

I have always been interested in the 
development and building of the Terrace 
Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, about which 
you reported in the August issue. Such 
analyses made several years past comple- 
tion are always interesting from both a 
design and a business standpoint, and are 
important if we are to learn from past 
mistakes. 

I am perplexed, however, because in one 
place you give the name as the “Hilton 
Plaza” and in another as the “Terrace 
Hilton.” As I recall, the architects designed 
all the items in the hotel from towels to 
matchbox covers with distinctive insignia 
so no doubt such work will have to be 
redone. Perhaps they should use which- 
ever of these names that will best lend 
itself to creative monogramming. 

GORDON C. PIERCE, architect 
Greensburg, Pa. 
@® The new name is Terrace Hilton, not Hilton 


Plaza, and the old monogram (TP) will indeed 
have to be changed.—eEp. 


‘Forum: 

Your Terrace Plaza article neglects its 
lighting installation which was far ahead 
of its time when it was put in. The fact 
that you found that the total effect of the 
hotel interior, including the special areas, 
still “holds up” is as much a satisfaction 
to me as the architectural design must be 
to the architects. 

In the article there is some chiding con- 
cerning the maintenance of the lighting in 
the Penney and Bond Stores. As in the 
hotel proper, the intent was to solve the 
lighting problems not in terms of what 
was then current practice, but rather in 
terms of the knowledge of what could and 
should be. The foot-candle level in these 
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dollar with DRAFT 


Controls drafts without added heat load 


The new Senior High School at Grand Island, 
Nebraska is recognized as an architectural and engi- 
neering “jewel”. The finest, most modern equip- 
ment combines with excellent planning to create 
the last word in educational facilities. 

It was natural that DRAFT|STOP was selected 
for the all-important job of cooling, heating and 
ventilating the classrooms. DRAFT|STOP heats 
only when heat is necessary . . . saves fuel when 
it is not. It controls downdrafts without added heat 
load. It’s unique design provides a constant supply 
of properly heated or cool fresh air . .. automatically 


compensating for temperature changes. Pupils are 
alert and comfortable from the opening of school 
to the closing bell. Teachers are free to concentrate 
on teaching—in a healthful atmosphere that is con- 
ducive to learning. 

That’s why there is an ever increasing demand 
for more classroom comfort per dollar . . . the 
DRAFT|STOP way! Want more facts? For a 16 
page case study, write to Herman Nelson Unit Ven- 
tilator Products, American Air Filter Company, Inc., 
Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

*Patented (there are no substitutes) 


Spacious, attractive classrooms have “just right'’ temperatures 


DRAFT|STOP unit ventilators. Note how the unit ventilators 


i 
: and plenty of draft-free fresh air thanks to Herman Nelson 


and matching cabinets harmonize with the interior design. 


at 4 

} 
Herman Nelson Herman Nelson 
Heating, Ventilating Units Unit Blowers 
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Herman Nelson AAF Dust Control 
Horizontal Unit Heaters 





For School Shops 





Herman Nelson 
Vertica! Unit Heaters 


STOP! 





ies olton AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


UNIT VENTILATOR PRODUCTS 
System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 
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why 
Architects | 
and Engineers | 


—as well as Contractors and Owners— 





because: 


it’s easier to specify just what is bes? 


for each individual project;* 


you know you'll get all that you specify; 





Allenco serves better, looks better, 


avoids waste of cost, time, space. 


% AJA. file 29e2 gives most thorough 
easy-to-find data on components, cus- 
tom-size cabinets, complete systems 
..- includes ready-to-use standard and 
alternate specs. Write for your copy; 
meanwhile check Sweets. 
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stores was raised from the standard 15 
f.c. to as much as 35 f.c. This does not 
seem unusually high today, but it was in 
1948, The means to that end were not as 
readily at hand either, and experience had 
to be gained on the spot. As a result, some 
of the fixtures utilized proved more clumsy 
to maintain than ones we would design 
today. If, however, we are now in a posi- 
tion to criticize these fixtures as not being 
ideal for maintenance, it is because these 
very fixtures helped to pioneer the way 
to a smoother solution of the problem of 
providing ‘higher foot-candle levels jin 
stores. 

Again, the cost of electricity is criticized, 
Since 1948, incandescent, fluorescent and 
cold cathode lamp development has pro- 
gressed incredibly, and what is standard 
today was not standard then. Therefore, a 
high light level designed in 1948 costs more 
to maintain than does that designed to- 
day. Let me point out once more, however, 
that these two stores were a definite step 
forward in lighting efficiency and helped 
to pioneer the way for the acceptance of 
a higher light level in merchandising 
display. 

ABE H. FEDER 


Lighting by Feder 
New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 

Your story on the Terrace Plaza was 
wonderful. I compliment you on the way 
you handled the subject. 

H. C. NANSON JR., president-treasurer 
The Allis Press 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HYPERBOLIC PARABOLOIDS 
Forum: 

Letters published recently in your mag- 
azine (AF, March ’56) indicate that hyper- 
bolic paraboloids are generally treated as 
an object of marvel or as an exhibit rather 
than as a structural form. We have made 
a test on a sample of such a surface, rec- 
tangular in shape (6’ x 4”) and made 
with 1%” plain unreinforced cinder con- 
crete, Although this material is inferior in 
strength to reinforced granite concrete, 
it withstood a load of 1%’ of sand and I!’ 
of water before it collapsed. This mem- 
brane was supported only at its four 
corners and hence there was no chance of 
its acting as a beam at all. Nevertheless, 
it carried a live load of six times the 
design load. 

S. SIVANSANI 


City Improvement Trust 
Madras, India 


KUDOS 


Forum: 
Congratulations on your fine coverage 
of IIT’s Crown Hall (AF, Aug. ’56). 
ROBERT LAWTON JONES, architect 


David G. Murray ‘& Associates 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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NEUTRA’S NOTES 


Forum: 

I appreciate deeply Forum’s friendly 
review of my new book Life and Human 
Habitat (AF, Aug. ’56). I very much 
agree with your reviewer that for con- 
structive use, any ideas I have collected 
should be applicable and capable of being 
traced on the finished products—the more 
so, as these ideas are not the outcome of 
speculation, but of clinical observation. 

I have hundreds of scrap notations in 
my drawers which show this constructive, 
useful application of Survival through 
Design, etc., very clearly, but they deal 
mostly with how the “physiological ap- 
proach” or any “biological realism” is 
helpful as a procedure. The good outcome, 
the satisfying result, I always thought, is 
best proven by individual testimonial of 
the user, and even more by some, at least, 
elementary statistics the way all research 
finds authentication. 

For example this scrap notation has 
helped me and helps my collaborators as 
a friendly directive: 

“Whenever there is an expressed crav- 
ing or emotional emphasis—a recall of 
fatigue regularly experienced in the past, 
or of endocrinic discharges at irritation— 
make this clear in the conversational rec- 
ord—a craving might be voiced thus: “I 
like to sit on the patio in front of my 
bedroom before I go to sleep,” or “I can’t 
stand it after a working day—the kids 
are running the TV, making noise—it just 
drives me crazy. I want to go somewhere, 
but not indoors.” If we can alleviate for 
him these problems, he will love us. If we 
bypass them, he will be frustrated by his 
architect for the amortization period. Au- 
ditory sensitivity is a determinant of 
plan.” 

RICHARD J. NEUTRA, architect 


Los Angeles, Caiif. 


CRITIQUE 
Forum: 

We are very much impressed with the 
tremendous uplift in quality of editorial 
material which has appeared in recent 
issues of the Forum. 

We have been equally impressed with 
the concern for ideas as live issues in an 
architectural environment. 

The critique of the M.I.T. buildings 
(AF, March, ’56), raising the issue of 
mannerism and not knowing what to ex- 
press, is a subject of great concern, and 
the Forum in bringing it to light has 
made a real contribution, 

I hope a similar critique of the new 
eclecticism for which the torch burns 
brightly in some places could further focus 


interest on an exciting esthetic problem 
involving all of us. 


ULRICH FRANZEN, architect 
New York, N.Y. 
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Novel HOZEGARD Reel 
combinesfhose protection, 
fastest gttion and economy. 





Ideal fgr industrial appli- 
cationg Requires no wall 
work 


Firgt practical cabinet for 
btton Rubber Lined hose, 

igcreasingly demanded. 
ompact, fully protective, 

yet avoids harmful tight folds. 


Improved hose rack tests 
more than twice as strong 
as others, safe against 
vandalism...foolproof, 
quick-acting. Perfect for 
housing projects. 


“Custom-size” cabinets 
in wide range of sizes 
and 3 price ranges 
to suit each individual 
application. No mis-fits, 
no waste of space 

or funds. 








True dimension, sure- 
square, more rigid 
construction makes 
installation faster, 
cheaper, neater. Doors 
open and close easier, 
permanently. 


Smooth surfaces blend into 
your walls. Finished corners 
and tight joints help keep 

out dust. Your clients will agree 
Allenco looks better, too. 


W. D. ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Allenco Building, Room 700 « 566W. Lake Street, Chicago 6 
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Seymour High School, Seymour, Wisconsin, cost only slightly over $10.00 per square foot to build 
The entrance is oriented to protect it from prevailing storms, and the large canopy allows unloading 
several school buses at one time without exposing the students to winter weather. This school ep. 
tains over 55,000 square feet, including all the classrooms and specialized teaching facilities required 
by a modern high school. 

Architect: Lawrence Monberg & Associates, Kenosha, Wisconsin. Contractor: Peter Rasmusgep 
& Son, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Fenestra Acoustical-Structural Building Panels form the roof for this combination gym- 
nasium and auditorium at Seymour High School. Efficient acoustical treatment inside the 
panels cannot be harmed by objects striking the ceiling. This room was designed so that 
spectators would not have to cross the playing floor to reach the bleachers and so that day- 
lighting would not produce sun shafts or bright spots on the playing floor. The gymnasium 
entrance is located off the school lobby so that it may be easily used for evening activities. 
The Music Department adjoins the stage and is isolated from the classrooms to eliminate 
disturbance and noise. 
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New Fenestra Acoustical- 
Structural “D” Panel. 
Width 24”, Depth 112" to 72". 
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How Fenestra* Acoustical-Structural 
Building Panels help you 

BUILD BETTER 
SCHOOLS 

AT LOWER COSTS! 


School building costs reduced as much as $2.00 per square 
foot over similar building in the same area—that’s 
typical of the experience of school boards and archi- 
tects who take advantage of the design and building 
economies of modern Fenestra Acoustical-Structural 
Building Panels. 

Seymour High School, Seymour, Wisconsin, is a 
good example of the fine schools now being built in 
many sections of the country with this unique building 
product. Its basic structural system consists of 
Fenestra Acoustical-Structural Building Panels on 
bearing walls. 

These lightweight, high-strength steel panels form 
the structural roof and the finished interior ceiling 


| with “built-in” acoustical treatment. They replace five 
| different materials—usually requiring extra labor and 


cost—with one prefabricated metal building unit, 
erected in one operation by only one trade. 

The unique cellular design of Fenestra Acoustical- 
Structural Building Panels makes them strong enough 
to span up to 31 feet under normal roof loads and pro- 
vide lateral support for the bearing walls. Their width 


—24 inches—fits perfectly with modular design tech- 
_ niques. This speeds up construction and eliminates 


cutting and fitting of the panels and other materials 


| on the job. 


The flat bottom surface of the panels, which forms 
the interior ceiling, is perforated. Sound absorbing 
material that produces a noise-reduction coefficient of 
80% is enclosed inside the panels. It cannot be harmed 


| by painting or maintenance cleaning. There is no 


“stuck-on” material to discolor or fall off and require 

| Teplacement. Because this plate is a part of the 
structural panels it is made of 16-gauge steel—4 times 

thicker than the usual metal pan ceiling construction. 

This assures extra resistance to damage by objects 

| thrown against the ceiling or other impact. You save 
money on maintenance costs year after year! 


Metal 
Cnestra Building 
INCORPORATED Panels 


Your Single Source of Supply for 
BUILDING PANELS - DOORS - WINDOWS 
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The library at Seymour High School, as well as the classrooms, 
features a Fenestra Acoustical-Structural Building Panel roof for a 
quiet, pleasant atmosphere and efficient sound control. This school 
is designed to function as a community center, too. This room 
opens off the building lobby and other public rooms, and the school 
offices are combined in this community center unit. They are easily 
used in the evening without opening the entire school, and visitors 
do not have to pass through classroom areas. 


Room-to-room noise flow is prevented by sound 
transmission barriers incorporated into the panel 
design. 


Interior masonry bearing walls with Fenestra Panels 
spanning between them save structural steel and 
reduce foundation and footing requirements. The 
exterior walls may be chiefly glass and used only as 
curtain walls. Schools using this basic structural 
system have varied in cost from $9.00 to $15.00 per 
square foot depending upon mechanical facilities, 
interior trim and school accessories. 


All across the country, architects and school boards 
are discovering that they can design and build better 
schools at lower costs with Fenestra Acoustical- 
Structural Building Panels. If you are now planning 
a new school, you should get complete details on these 
unique building products and the new design con- 
cepts possible with them. Call your local Fenestra 
Representative, today—listed in the Yellow Pages— 
or mail the coupon, below. * Trademark 


Fenestra Incorporated 
Dept. AF-10, 2296 East Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me complete information on building better 
schools at lower costs with Fenestra Building Panels. 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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RESILIENT FLOORING INFORMATION 


New laboratory developments give you a 


WIDER CHOICE OF RESILIENT FLOORS OVER CONCRETE 


Recent product developments and improvements and the 
formulation of new adhesives have greatly broadened the 
selection of resilient floors that may be specified for use 
over grade-level concrete subfloors. For such subfloors, 
there is now almost the same freedom of choice of resilient 
floors as for suspended subfloors. For many years, asphalt 
tile was the only type of resilient flooring material that 
could stand up under the alkaline moisture conditions in 
concrete in direct contact with the ground. Now, in addi- 
tion to asphalt tile, there is a choice of Armstrong Excelon 
Tile (vinyl-asbestos), Custom Corlon Tile (homogeneous 
vinyl), Rubber Tile, and Cork Tile. 

Just announced as the newest choice for on-grade concrete 
subfloors is Armstrong sheet Corlon with Hydrocord* 
Back. This is the first and only sheet plastic flooring spe- 
cially developed for installation over on-grade concrete. 





Many of the types of resilient floors on the market today were 


in contact with the ground. 


For concrete subfloors below grade, all of these floors, 
with the exception of Cork Tile and sheet Corlon, may 
safely be specified, provided they are installed with the 
recommended Armstrong adhesive. 

Beyond the increased variety of types of resilient floors for 
basements and basementless buildings, there is also a 
wider choice of designs than ever before. New distinctive 
Spatter effects and Corkstyle* designs are now available 
in Armstrong Asphalt Tile and Excelon Tile in addition to 
the straight-grained tile. New subtle tone-on-tone tile ef- 
fects—and the Terrazzo and Decoresq designs in Corlon— 
further broaden the decorative scope available. 

The chart on the opposite page lists the various Armstrong 
Floors, their general characteristics, and the proper adhe- 
sives to use for installation over below-grade as well as 
grade-level concrete subfloors. 


resilient flooring materials, underlayments, and adhesives of 




















originally developed in the Armstrong Research and Develop- 
ment Center. Pictured above is one of the laboratory rooms 
where scientists measure the basic physical properties of the with maximum service characteristics at minimum costs. 


the future. For the years ahead, as in the past, the. primary 
objective of Armstrong research is the development of floors 


LINOLEUM PLAI DECORAY® TOWN HOUSE* INLAID 
JASP 


—& RAYBELLE® CRAFTLINE® INLAID 
SPATTER® ROYELLE® EMBOSSED INLAID 
TEXTELLE® MARBELLE® STRAIGHT LINE INLAID 


‘Armstrong FLoorsS 
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ARMSTRONG RESILIENT FLOORS FOR USE OVER CONCRETE SUBFLOORS** 


e@ ARMSTRONG ASPHALT TILE 


This low-cost floor has long-wearing qualities and beauty un- 


@ ARMSTRONG CUSTOM CORLON TILE 

Armstrong Custom Corlon Tile is a truly luxurious floor. Because 
matched by any other type of economy flooring material. Highly it can be installed over both grade-level and below-grade concrete 
resistant to the effects of alkaline moisture, Armstrong Asphalt subfloors, it brings beauty to basements and basementless build- 
Tile is recommended for use on concrete in direct contact with ings. Made of the highest quality vinyl resins, this floor also is 


the ground, on or below grade. highly resistant to grease, acids, and most solvents. It is made in 
Armstrong Greaseproof Asphalt Tile, for areas where splashing or two finishes, a high gloss surface and a new exclusive “satin-matte” 


spillage of grease is a problem in addition to alkaline moisture; finish. The latter is available in Imperial Custom Corlon Tile fea- 


matches colors in the regular tiles. turing a smart terrazzo design. Both finishes are suited to the 
Recommended Adhesives most luxurious interiors. 


On-Grade Concrete—Armstrong No. S-160 Emulsion Recommended Adhesives 

Below-Grade Concrete—Armstrong No. S-160 Emulsion New On-Grade Concrete—Armstrong No. S-104 Chemical-Set 

Dusty, Porous, or Damp Concrete—Armstrong No. S-90 Asphalt Waterproof Cement or Armstrong No. S-225 On-Grade Cement 

Cement, after priming with Armstrong No. S-80 Asphalt Primer Cured On-Grade Concrete—Armstrong No. $-225 On-Grade 
sa Cement 

bd ARMSTRONG Ye : GAUGE EXCELON TILE Below-Grade Concrete—Armstrong No. S-104 Chemical-Set 

The vinyl content in this vinyl-asbestos flooring gives it excellent Waterproof Cement 

resistance to grease and acids as well as the ability to withstand 











: > es Dusty or Porous Concrete—Armstrong No. S-104 Chemical-Set 
alkaline moisture. Moderate in cost, it is highly recommended Waterproof Cement, after mopping floor with a damp mop 

for use over concrete subfloors on or below grade. Exceptionally Damp Concrete—Installation not recommended 
Recommended Adhesives 

On-Grade Concrete—Armstrong No. S-160 Emulsion @ ARMSTRONG CORK TILE 


Below-Grade Concrete—Armstrong No. S-160 Emulsion 
Dusty, Porous, or Damp Concrete—Armstrong No. S-90 Asphalt 
Cement, after priming with Armstrong No. S-80 Asphalt Primer 


The beauty of Armstrong Cork Tile is especially suited to areas 

where an atmosphere of refinement and quiet dignity is desired. 

This handsome flooring can now be installed over on-grade con- 

® ARMSTRONG SERVICE GAUGE EXCELON TILE (1/16”) “ti subfloors providing the top of the concrete slab subfloor is at 
Wig - ‘ east 12” above grade level and the grade slopes away from the 

Service Gauge Excelon Tile is a thinner gauge of the same viny]- foundation. 

asbestos composition in 4%” Gauge Excelon Tile. It is recom- Recommended Adhesives 

mended for use where low initial cost is an important factor. In On-Grade Concrete—Armstrong $-214 Waterproof Cement, pro- 

a price range just above that of asphalt tile, Service Gauge Excelon viding top of concrete slab is at least 12” above grade and grade 

Tile offers excellent resistance to grease, acids, harsh cleansers, 


’? 











‘ : slopes away from foundation 
and alkaline moisture. Below-Grade Concrete—Installation not recommended 
Recommended Adhesives 
On-Grade Concrete—Armstrong No. S-90 Asphalt Cement @ ARMSTRONG CORLON 
Below-Grade Concrete—Armstrong No. S-90 Asphalt Cement (with exclusive HYDROCORD backing) 
Dusty, Porous, or Damp Concrete—Armstrong No. S-90 Asphalt This is the first and only sheet flooring specially manufactured for 
Cement, after priming with Armstrong No. S-80 Asphalt Primer installation over on-grade concrete subfloors. The new Hydro- 
e ARMSTRONG RUBBER TILE siege tge an exclusive a development, ~ oer 
Now the exceptional beauty and durability of Armstrong Rubber y Se ee ee eee set eee ee 
; : ; Meo Sel sethege Corlon is today’s most popular sheet plastic flooring, and its avail- 
Tile can be incorporated in luxurious interiors in basements and Ae ** aie ” ‘ , a 
er a aay aa ba prttence >: ability for “on-grade” installation opens up new decorative possi- 
basementless buildings over concrete subfloors in direct contact eee a : : tg ; 
F aan , : : bilities in basementless houses and light commercial interiors. 
with the ground. This provides the opportunity to specify a fine The virtually seamless vinyl plastic wear surtace.& extreae ae 
flooring material in keeping with the other elements of a high-style nib ndancame Tie 6. a ee 4 
Dian tn o ahr sistant to grease, acids, and most solvents. 
interior in such areas. R ded Adhesi 
enon Adhesives On.Grade Co oan cially developed $-235 Hydrocord 
New On-Grade Concrete—Armstrong No. S-104 Chemical-Set Adt a5 08 ad Ate raat ng slog me nc inion 
Waterproof Cement or Armstrong No. S-225 On-Grade Cement rey ape braces S ren aay . 
a | Cured On-Grade Concrete—Armstrong No. S-225 On-Grade — 
| Cement 


‘ 
Below-Grade Concrete—Armstrong No. S-104 Chemical-Set ** NOTE: 
Waterproof Cement 

Dusty or Porous Concrete—Armstrong No. S-104 Chemical-Set 

Waterproof Cement, after mopping floor with a damp mop 

Exceptionally Damp Concrete—Installation not recommended 


In addition to their usage on grade-level and below- 
grade subfloors, all of these Armstrong Floors can be 
installed on all types of suspended floors. All will 
provide satisfactory service when installed over radi- 
ant-heated concrete subfloors. 








AA indi CORK COMPANY makes all and help make specific recommendations for indi- 
types of resilient floors for all types of interiors. vidual jobs. Your Armstrong representative is 
Almost any flooring problem can be met with one well experienced with resilient flooring. He can 
or more of the floors in the Armstrong Line. Asa_ also call upon the Armstrong Research and De- 
result, we can offer impartial recommendations to velopment Center and Bureau of Interior Decora- 
solve any flooring problem. Our main interest is tion for assistance. For information on any floor- 
to aid you in making a sound flooring selection. ing question, call your Armstrong District Office 
Armstrong Architectural-Builder Consultants or write direct to Armstrong Cork Company, Floor 
throughout the country are glad to assist architects Division, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








ASPHALT TIE RUBBER TILE 


E* INLAID PLASTICS CUSTOM CORLON® TILE DECORESQ® CORLON RESILIENT TILES 


INLAID EXCELON® TILE GRANETTE® CORLON 





Regular LINOTILE® 
TERRAZZO* CORLON Greaseproof CORK TILE 
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EXCERPTS 





Architectural control 


Excerpts from an address at Cooper 
Union by C. McKim Norton, vice 
president of the Regional Plan Assn. 


Should a city go so far as to exercise archi- 
tectural control over buildings built by pri- 
vate enterprise? 

A growing number of smaller communi- 
ties are to one degree or another imposing 
architecture standards, constitutional or 
not. Some insist that houses must look 
alike (example, Coral Gables, Fla.), others 
that they cannot look alike (example, 
Scarsdale, N.Y. The City of Rye, N.Y., 
has established a Board of Architectural 
Review which passes on buildings as to ex- 
cessive uniformity, excessive dissimilarity 
or inappropriateness. Some cities control 
the appearance of buildings in certain 
areas which have achieved recognized 
beauty, such as New Orleans’ “Vieux 
Carre.” 

There is great danger in architectural 
control, except as a means to preserve a 
style in areas of historic significance. The 
look-alike ordinances are, obviously, too 
mechanistic. The Board of Review can 
discourage atrocious and _ incongruous 
building, but it cannot guarantee good 


Opinions expressed in these excerpts 


are not necessarily those of Forum’s editors 


architecture. Furthermore, the Board is 
not in a position to bring principles of 
area design to bear in passing on build- 
ings one at a time. Historic areas can, 
and should, be preserved, but how far 
should new developments be guided be- 
yond the general guidance of an area de- 
sign plan? 

This is the point, where the lawyer 
should bow out and leave the field to the 
design professions to come up with con- 
structive answers. The public and the 
courts are ready and waiting. 


Biblical green belts 


Excerpts from an article in the 
Journal of Britain’s Town Planning 
Institute by Leslie Ginsburg 


The earliest known reference to green belts 
occurs in the Book of Numbers, written 
during the thirteenth-century B.c., and is 
from Chapter XXXV, verses 2 et seq.:— 

“Command the children of Israel, that 
they give unto the Levites of the inherit- 
ance of their possession cities to dwell in; 
and ye shall give also unto the Levites 
suburbs for the cities round about them. 
And the cities shall they have to dwell in; 
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and the suburbs of them shall be for their 
cattle, and for their goods, and for all their 
beasts. And the suburbs of the cities which 
ye shall give unto the Levites shall reach 
from the wall of the city and outward 
1,000 cubits round about .. . and ye shall 
measure from without the city on the east 
side 2,000 cubits, and on the south side 
2,000 cubits, and on the west side 2,000 
cubits, and on the north side 2,000 cubits; 
and the city shall be in the midst: this 
shall be to them the suburbs of the cities.” 

The Levitical cities were 48 in number, 
of which six were the famous Cities of 
Refuge. These 48 “cities” would probably 
be the only new settlements in the land, as 
the invading Israelites would have occu- 
pied existing towns and villages wherever 
possible. Thus the Law for Suburbs 
(migrash in Hebrew) applies in the first 
case only to new settlements, specially 
created for the Levites. It would appear 
therefore that it was considered too diffi- 
cult or perhaps not necessary to have a 
green belt around the existing settlements, 
where the ordinary people dwelt. 

The translators of the King James’s 
Bible have used the word “suburb” for the 
Hebrew word migrash. Literally this is 
correct, migrash meaning the land outside 
the city, and to the Jacobeans a suburb 
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The Architect or Engineer 
specifying Air Conditioning 
Equipment is looking for effi- 
cient trouble-free performance 
—quietness and long life— 
AND THAT’S WHAT YOU 
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CURTIS— Investigate CUR 
—you will find CURTIS 
Equipment enjoys an enviable 
reputation with people who 
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See the CURTIS catalog in 
Sweets Architectural File, 
or write for free Architects’ 
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probably meant open land outside and not 
a loosely built up area such as we refer to 
in current language. 

Rabbi Rashi, commenting during the 
eleventh century, has a little more to say, 
however: “A migrash is a clear empty 
space outside a city, all round, to add to 
the beauty of the city, and one is not per- 
mitted to build a house there, or plant a 
vineyard, or sow seeds.” 

Jerusalem is the other city specifically 
mentioned in the Bible as having a green 
belt. Living in exile in the flat plain of 
Babylon, the prophet Ezekiel during the 
first half of the sixth century B.C. en- 
visaged an ideal plan for Israel. In Chap- 
ter XLVIII he divides the country equally 
among the tribes, with Jerusalem in the 
center, having land for the Priests to the 
north, land for the Levites to the south, 
agricultural land to the east and west, 
while the city itself is surrounded by a 
green belt. Thus verses 15 and 17:— 

“and the five thousand ... shall be a 
profane place for the city, for dwelling, 
and for suburbs; and the city shall be in 
the midst thereof. ... And the suburbs of 
the city shall be toward the north 250, and 
toward the south 250,” etc. The unit of 
measurement is not written but is believed 
to be the Aramaic putiah—of six cubits, 


amounting to 10’. Thus the green belt 
here would be 2,500’ all round the city. 

Apart from these ordinances concerning 
“suburbs” there is also a remarkable fore- 
runner to the Restriction of Ribbon De- 
velopment Act, though, like so many pas- 
sages in the Bible, it has other mean- 
ings :— 

“Woe unto them that join house to house, 
that lay field to field, till there be no place, 
that they may be placed alone in the midst 
of the earth!”—Isaiah V, 8, and the 


Prophet is responsible for the exclamation 
mark. 


Curtain wall fundamentals 


Excerpts from a talk before the 
Michigan Society of Architects by 
J. M. Roehm, Director of Research 
and Development, Kawneer Co. 


If metal curtain walls are to live up to 
their great promise, close attention must 
be given the basic engineering principles 
which are essential to good performance. 
Four items deserve particularly heavy em- 
phasis: 1) thermal expansion and contrac- 
tion, 2) weathering, 3) heat transmission, 
and 4) condensation. 


Expansion and contraction 


Curtain walls are generally mounted on 
reinforced concrete structures, steel struc- 
tures fireproofed with concrete or just 
plain steel structures. In any case, the 
thermal expansion or contraction of the 
basic structure is less than that of the 
curtain wall. In fact, the supporting struc- 
ture remains fairly constant dimensionally 
throughout the year because of the close 
inside temperature control maintained 
both summer and winter. 

When dealing with different rates of ex- 
pansion and contraction within the same 
building system, three things can be done: 
1) the difference can be allowed to go into 
displacement, 2) it can be allowed to go 
into stress, or 3) a combination of the two 
can be provided. 

The best practice is to accommodate 
horizontal expansion and contraction in 
split mullions and to take up the displace- 
ment at each mullion. In practice, how- 
ever, the frequency of expansion joints 
varies widely. They are often as far apart 
as every fourth panel, and they work all 
right if everything is properly done. But 
this is apt to produce a constantly noisy 
wall—a wall that pops and scrapes and 


continued on p. 84 
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— 


Your client gets | 
HIGHER OPERATING EFFICIENCY 
LOWER INSTALLATION COST 


when you specify — 


4 ae Po) 
he New GV 


7 Air Cooled 
; Air Compressor 
Single or Two-Stage 


With the use of Air operated devices in modern buildings and 
industry rapidly on the increase—Air Compressors loom more 
importantly in building specifications and design. When you con- 
sider that more air per minute per kilowatt hour of electrical 
energy consumed is delivered by the Curtis Model “‘CV”’ you'll 
want to consider it seriously in your plans and specifications. 


OUR 102nd YEAR 


“Remember 


YOU CAN COUNT ON 









MANUFACTURING COMPANY CM-10 
Pneumatic Division « 1914 Kienlen « St. Louis 20 
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FOAMGLAS | 


“Gen 
a 


ti 
me 


the cellular, stay-dry insulation 


STAYS DRY ; ae 
—Cut a piece from your sample. Place it in 

water. Note how the hermetically-sealed glass cells filled with 

dead air keep it afloat. Weight it down for days, weeks or longer 


VAPOR-PROOF 


if you like. Remove the weight and it bobs back to the surface 
... proof that the sealed cells have absorbed no water, still have 
their original insulating efficiency. 

— With a nail STRONG AND RIGID 
file, cut a 4%” thick slice from your 
sample. Hold it to your lips and 
try to blow smoke through it. The 
smoke won't penetrate . . . proof 
that FOAMGLAS is a positive va- 
por barrier in itself. 


WON'T BURN 
— Place your 
FOAMGLAS block on the floor. Stand on 
it. Note how it supports your weight 
without crushing. Compressive strength 
is over seven tons per square foot... 


making it ideal for load bearing applica- 
tions. 


— Hold a flame to 
your sample. You'll see at once that 
it does not burn . . . an important 
safety feature in all construction. It's 
even acid-proof and rodent-proof as 
you can prove if you happen to have 
a vial of acid or a pet rat handy. 
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Wheeling Engineered Metal Lath Package 
DELIVERS True, Flat, Rigid Metal Lath! 





‘A$ a result of Wheeling’s greater packaging 
care lath arrives at job-site in perfect condi- 
tion, perfectly rectangular with true 90° cor- 
ners. It’s rigid and flat, no buckling. 


Men can work faster, better. Because selvage is 
held to a minimum there are no overlapping 
bulges so plaster takes better. 


Only Wheeling Metal Lath comes packaged 
this exclusive way: 500 sheets in sturdy lifts 
of 50 10-sheet bundles. It’s packaged for easy 
handling, stenciled for immediate identifica- 


Metal Lath for Strength... Plaster for Beauty! 


Tt 


WHEELING. WEST VIRGINIA 





tion, tagged for surer counting and banded to 
insure arrival in perfect condition. 


Specify Wheeling Metal Lath next time you 
want superior lathing for superior plastering. 
It’s the best start for the best finish. 


The full line of Wheeling Building Products includes 
Metal Lath and Accessories, SOFTITE Cop-R-Loy 
Galvanized Sheets, Steelcrete Reinforcing Mesh, 
Steelcrete Bank Vault Reinforcing, Expanded Metal, 
ExM Gratings, ExM Angle Frame Partitions and 
Tri-Rib Steel Roof Deck. 


Ri 








Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Columbus Detroit Houston Kansas City 
Louisville Minneapolis New Orleans New York Philadelphia Richmond St. Louis 
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Doors open straight 
upward--no space 
is wasted anywhere 










Maximum protection 
against theft, riot 
intrusion, vandalism 





Every door is 
REGISTERED ' 
for your protection 





Extra-heavy zinc 
coating, for lasting 
weather resistance ’ aa 


Kinnear 
Rolling 


You get more protection plus 
more efficiency in Kinnear Rolling 
Doors. Coiling above the door- 
way, they open out of the way! 
They never block light from close- 
by windows or fixtures. No floor, 
wall, or ceiling space is sacrificed. 
Hoists, conveyors, high-lift fork 
trucks and similar equipment can 
be used to maximum advantage. 





1. Details on every Kinnear door 
are REGISTERED—kept in fire- 
safe vaults. Damaged or worn 
parts are permanently replaceable. 
Your Kinnear Door is never 
“orphaned.” 

2. Kinnear’s rugged interlocking- 
slat curtain is heavily gal- 
vanized (1.25 ounces of pure 
zinc per sq. ft., A.S.T.M. 
Standards). In addition, the 
special Kinnear Paint Bond 
assures immediate, thorough 
coverage and adhesion of 
field-applied paint. 


















Kinnear Rolling Doors are engi- 
neered to fit any need, with 
manual-lift, crank, chain or elec- 
trical operation. Controls for 
motorized doors can be placed at 
any number of convenient spots. 
For long, low-cost service, insist 
on Kinnear Rolling Doors! Write 
for catalog. 


The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 


FACTORIES 
1640-60 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 


INNFAR 





Saving Ways in Doorways 


s 
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squeaks. This is due to what is known as 
stick friction—more properly called static 
friction. Thermal forces build up; static 
friction resists until suddenly the thermal 
force overcomes the friction with a result- 
ing bang. 








Split mullions, such as these permit the 
thermal expansion to go into displace- 
ment. Since aluminum responds rapidly to 
temperature change, in allowing for ex- 
pansion, it is good practice to base the 
amount of clearance on the assumption 
that all thermal expansion will occur in 
the curtain wall and that none will occur 
in the building structure. The building 
structure, enclosed as it is by the curtain 
wall, will tend to remain close to the in- 
side temperature of the building through- 
out the year, whereas the curtain wall will 
expand and contract with every rise and 
fall of outside temperature. (The clear- 
ance of .072” shown in sketch is calculated 
on this basis and is admittedly greater 
than will ever be needed.) 

The other way to accommodate thermal 
force is to allow it to go into stress. When 
this is done, care must be taken to space 
attachment members properly with rela- 
tion to the section properties of the cur- 
tain wall framing elements. Stress must 
be kept below the level which will cause 
permanent set, and loads on the framing 
elements must be kept below a value 
which will cause column buckling. 

In one-story, and sometimes two-story 
buildings, we provide clearance for hori- 
zontal expansion and contraction. Top and 
bottom of panels are firmly anchored 
thereby causing the thermal forces acting 
in a vertical direction to go into stress, In 
multi-story buildings we provide clearance 
for expansion and contraction through slip 
joints in the vertical members. 


Weathering 


If rain and wind blow through the wall 
the client is very unhappy, and correction 
of the problem can be costly to the con- 
tractor. If proper provision is made for 
expansion and contraction, we cannot have 
a hermetically sealed wall—we know that 
moisture can get into the wall, and we 
must make provisions to drain it out. 
Areas within the wall should be vented to 
the outside. This is good practice since 
vapor barriers should always be on the 
inside of the wall. 

continued on p. 88 
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AMERICAN PRODUCT LINE 
American manufactures sheet glass 
with the least distortion and the 
greatest clarity, whiteness and luster. 


LUSTRAGLASS—single and double 
strength for conventional glazing. 





LUSTRACRYSTAL—economical heavy 
sheet glass for larger openings and 
many other applications. 


| MAX. SIZE—72” height x 120” width. 
| Information on larger sizes avoilable on 
| request, 


THICKNESS—%e", Zn", Ya". 


LUSTRAWHITE—a picture glass of ex- 
ceptional clarity and flatness. 


LUSTRAGRAY—for better television 
viewing; and special glazing. 


BULB EDGE GLASS—for use as counter 


dividers, wind deflectors and 
shelves. 


THIN GLASS—for microscope slides 
and covers. Extremely flat and true 
to tolerance. 


SUPRATEST—a laminated safety glass. 


PANAL—a fiberglass-reinforced plas- 
tic structural panel. 


WATCH OUR PRODUCT FAMILY GROW 


St A A 
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"| always thought 


glass was glass”’ 


"So did I until 


Il used American 


LUSTRACRYSTAL*’’ 
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Here’s crystal sheet glass with benefits you can readily see. No scientific 
tests are necessary to point out Lustracrystal’s greater whiteness, undis- 
torted clarity and luster. You can tell it’s best at a glance. 

Lustracrystal also offers a big savings you can see, It is made heavy, 
large and strong enough to be used in place of plate glass for many 


glazing applications. Builders using Lustracrystal have reported saving 
35% on glass costs. 


Look in your Classified Phone Directory for the name of the AMERI- 
CAN distributor in your territory. 


Always specify and use AMERICAN for: 


® True Economy © Dependable Strength 
® Crystal Transparency ® Lustrous Beauty 


american 


WINDOW COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ARNOLD, PA. © ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
wsw 6193 JEANNETTE, PA. © OKMULGEE, OKLA. 
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FoR EVERY TYPE 
OF INSTALLATION 


ALTE eroviors 


THE: FINEST IN“ 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


Every Altec Lansing sound product is 
especially designed to do a specific job. 
Altec manufactures more than 100 sound 
products—including microphones, ampli- 
fiers, controls, speakers and enclosures, 
thus providing the right combination of 
components for every installation regard- 
less of size. 


Typical of the wide range of Altec prod- 
ucts are the two amplifiers shown. The 
new Altec 342A is a 20 watt public address 
amplifier that is truly outstanding in its 
flexibility of function. Incorporating the 
“input-matcher” features, the 342A per- 
mits the use of any combination of 4 
inputs to match your exact circuit needs. 
It is quickly and easily installed and oc- 
cupies a minimum of space—the ideal 
amplifier for small or intermediate size 
installations. 


The Altec 260A is a 260 watt amplifier of 
low distortion and wide frequency range 
for public address and industrial control 
applications where long life and minimum 
maintenance are paramount. In addition 
to other outstanding features, the filament 
warm-up period is controlled by delay 
relay, thus permitting remote full on-off 
control. 
For further information on Altec Lansing 
sound products see Sweet’s Architect’s 
File (32a/AL) or Industrial Construction 
File (12j/AL) or write Department 10-F 
for the Altec Engineered Sound Prod- 
ucts Catalog. 
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A SOUND REPUTATION SECOND TO NONE 


9356 Santa Monica Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
161 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, New York 
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This diagram shows typical details for 
baffling moisture infiltration and for weep- 
ing out any accumulated water. Note that 
each composite panel has within it a com- 
plete drainage system. 


Heat transmission 


The term “panel” in this discussion re- 
fers to the complete unit consisting of 
mullions, horizontal members, insulated 
panel and glass. It is this composite struc- 
ture which has the function of keeping 
heat out of the building in the summer 
and in the building in the winter. 


~~ 
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4 9 5a 
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GLAsS | | ENTIRE PANEL 





TM BLU ty" FACTOR OF 

” o >) INSULATED 

PANEL 

This comparison brings to light very 
quickly some of the fundamentals of good 
practice. The quickest gain that can be 
made is to use double glass instead of 
single glass. By so doing, heat transmis- 
sion is cut almost in half. This comparison 
is based on a 5’ x 10’ unit with an in- 
sulated panel 80” high. Note what a small 
difference 8” of concrete wall makes. This 
chart quickly illustrates the point that in 
a composite structure of aluminum, glass 
and insulated panel, very little is to be 
gained by increasing the core insulation 
of the panel. In many cases the added 
insulation will result in more expense 
than the cost of heating or air condition- 
ing required to compensate for the lack of 
this insulation. However, if heating 
elements are located directly behind the 
insulated panel, then it will probably be 
desirable to have a high insulation value. 
continued on p. 94 


(U.S. Pat. No. 2,732,919) 























More room for living when 
a door slides into the wall 
the Kennaframe way. yo 






Improved 
Patented 





Installs in 
minutes to last 
a housetime! 


Pivotal connec- 

tion of header 

and jambs makes 
easy fit and plumb. 





FEATURING REMOVABLE TRACK 


@ Fits All 2x4 
Walls 


@ All Steel Frame 


@ Warp Proof 
@ Adjustable 3 
@8 Wheels Per Ways 
Door 
® Takes All Wall 
@ Prefabricated Materials 


® Completely Packaged 


Write for your 

free copy of 
completely illustrated 
Kennaframe folder 


Ktennat ack 


CORPORATION 
INDIANA 


ELKHART, 


In Canada: Toronto, Ontario 
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75.000 Ibs.in mammoth 


| New York Coliseum 


HUGE ELEVATOR CAR RISES 62 FEET ON 3 HYDRAULIC JACKS 


The new $35 million Coliseum in the heart of Manhattan is 
big... even by New York standards. It has a four-level 
exhibition hall, lobby a block and a half long, a 20-story 
superimposed office building...and one of the largest 
elevators in the world. 


— 


The elevator was designed and built by Rotary Lift Co. 
to handle any object that might be displayed in the vast 
expanse of the Coliseum, from a luxurious yacht to a com- 
plete highway tractor-trailer unit. 


Oil-hydraulic operation 


Three 15” diameter oil-hydraulic jacks, powered by Rotary 

Oildraulic electric power units, support and raise the 

elevator. Sixteen equalized guide shoes on double guide 

rails, developed by Rotary Lift Co. for this installation, 

| steady the giant car and its load during the 62-foot rise. 

| Rugged construction of all mechanical parts and precise 
controls assure complete safety. 


a 


‘Economical and dependable 

| In unusual applications like this, as well as in simple, small- 
capacity elevators, Rotary Oildraulic equipment offers 
many installation and operation advantages. 








st 

¥ Because the car and its load are supported by an oil- 

ec: hydraulic jack, there is no need for an expensive penthouse 

sakes | or heavy load-bearing sidewalls. 

aa Consistently smooth, dependable performance has been 

ACK | proved in thousands of installations. This big Rotary Oildraulic Elevator lifts heavy, 

A For improved building design at lower cost, investigate bulky objects from ground floor truck ramp te any 
the possibilities of Rotary Oildraulic Elevators on your exhibition hall level in the New York Coliseum. 

si next job. Factory-trained personnel in a national distributor (Vertical bi-parting elevator doors are not shown 
organization will help you with plans and specifications . . . in this —_ S drawing.) Three Leveiator® Lifts, 

Wall and provide reliable installation and maintenance service. also built by Rotary Lift Company, are included in 
Look for “Rotary Oildraulic” under “Elevators” in the yel- an ingenious arrangement of elevating equipment: 
low pages of your phone book. 











SEE OUR CATALOG IN SWEET'’S 


Oildraulic Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


Engineered and built by Rotary Lift Co., 1111 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn, 
Specialists in oil-hydraulic elevators and lifts. 
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Here’s durability and 
performance. ..in a 
distinctive modern design 


Striking in its simplicity... 
designed for long-lasting, all- 
weather protection . . . maxi- 
mum efficiency, wherever 
lighting fixtures take a beating. 


§T’S MADE OF heavy die-cast aluminum 
throughout . . . satin-finished . . . ano- 
dized for protection against sun, rain, 
dampness. 
THE UNIT INCLUDES a medium base twin 
porcelain lamp holder for one 150-Watt 
inside-frosted lamp and Flutex curved 
glass diffusers. The assembly is simple 
. a hinged door frame secured to a 
back plate with a captive held screw. 
APPLICATIONS COVER... schools, hos- 
pitals, libraries, railway and bus stations, 
factories, public and office buildings... . 
all institutions! 
FOR OTHER WALL 
-BRACKETS in ex- 
terior line, write 
for data on... 
the ‘4 line’’. Di- 
MENSIONS — (4-50) 
8” high, 11” wide, 
with a 4%” pro- 
jection from the 
wall. 


See ee Sessa ees: 


i 


OUTSIDE TEMPERATURE (°F) 





1339 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 


FD, 
hilben 
fs: Light hat 
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Condensation 


The problem of condensation on metal 
is one that has always plagued the de- 
signer of metal curtain walls. He is caught 
here between the sometimes conflicting re- 
quirements of good appearance, economical 
production, economy of materials and ease 
of erection. The ideal way to eliminate 
this problem of condensation is to com- 
pletely break the metallic conduction from 
the inside of the building to the outside, 
Some day, we hope to have a structure 
which will economically accomplish this, 
but no one has yet arrived at an ideal 
design. Therefore we must contend with 
this problem of through metallic conduc- 
tion. 

There are however things we can do to 
improve the situation. The ideal way to 
eliminate condensation on a mullion sec- 
tion would be to place an insulated panel 
outside of the mullion itself. This, of 
course, is impractical from the point of 
view of architectural appearance. The 
other way to solve the problem is to put 
the mullion completely outside of the 
panel. This then causes problems of mount- 
ing the framing to the main building 
structure. Therefore we are generally con- 
fronted with the problem of locating a 
mullion in the wall system with part of it 
exposed to the outside and part to the in- 
side. 
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These curves indicate that it is better 
to have most of the mullion on the inside. 
The more mullion within the building, the 
lower the outside temperature may drop 
before condensation will take place on 
the metal. 

Another way to help reduce condensa- 
tion is to locate heating elements in the 
right place with reference to the wall. A 
warm air curtain rising from peripheral 
hot air registers or fin radiators will, 
under the same conditions of mullion de- 
sign, accommodate lower outside tempera- 
tures before condensation occurs. A third 

continued on p. 96 
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Stationary 
“DF Style 









Portable 
“DE” Style 








Stationary 


/ 
“SF” Style i) 
> I 


Leading architects and outfitters 

specify Checker Wardrobe Equip. 

ment to save space and hold 

wraps in an efficient, sanitary and orderly 
manner. Hats rest on high ribbed, slotted 
shelves. Spaced hangers keep coats apart, 
open to light and air, visible and instantly 
available. SF Style units accommodate 
4 or 5 persons per foot. DF style units ac 
commodate 8 or 10. 3’2”, 42” and 5’2” long 
“portable” units go wherever needed on 
large casters. “Stationary” units come on 
glides and can be anchored to floor. “WM” 
Style racks mount directly on any wall. 
All Checker racks are correctly engineered 
to interlock on left or right and to stand 
up under a full load. They will not tip 
over, sag, sway, creak or wobble. Built for 
lifetime service of strongly welded heavy 
gauge steel and square tubing and beauti- 
fully finished in modern baked on colors. 
They are vermin-proof and fireproof. 


Style WM wall RACKS 






. Beautiful lucite numbers snap-on 
each hat space 
. Add-on shelves spring lock either 
to right or left 








2 
3. Tags now go on hanger hooks 
s 


. Any Checker quickly converted 
from hanger to hook type of 
reverse 


Write for Bulletin CK-48 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 W. 37th Street © Chicago 9, Ill. 
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COLORFUL, 
COORDINATED, 
CONTRACT 
FURNITURE 


Over 110 colorful, coordi- 
nated Vista pieces in hand- 
some natural woods, sturdy 
iron frames and up to 11 
decorator shades in long- 
wearing plastics. Three 
complete lines for tasteful, 
harmonizing decoration. 
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way to overcome condensation is to in- 
sulate the inside or outside of the mullion. 
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: Gallaher Has Them All! 
B Inconspicuous Appearance 
BR | (30% j lled Sil 
e man Low Installed Silhouette 
3 80 Corrosion Resistant Finish 
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IDE AIR CURTAIN TEMPERATURE (F) 


This graph illustrates the effect of a 


hot air curtain on the reduction of con- Quiet Operating 
densation. It also shows that this is not me 3 
quite as effective as shifting the mullion Certified Ratings 
location towards the inside of the building. Scroll Design 

< PLASTIC INSULATION Weatherproof 
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Specify the Ove 
Power Roof 
Exhauster 
with these 


vital features! 


Sound Structural Design 
Shipped Completely Assembled 


Safe Fume Handling System 
Meaningful Guarantee 
Standard Motors 
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Here is another chart that shows what 
results can be expected with a break in b 
t Sangean chan gach oa metallic conduction. The drop in outdoor E 
! ? temperature which will result in con- c 
! < densation of the inside metal is probably P 
TE Gina aaa 7 not as great as would be expected. On the All 12 features are vital to years of 
ee eee rnend Gantted. 5 other hand, this small difference is quite service and efficient performance, t 
' VISTA FURNITURE Co. ! helpful in some designs. The smaller the and Gallaher Air-Vans have them t 
' er ee B,C. | area of metal in contact with the insulat- all. Architect and engineer achieve g 
i Please send information and professional ing strip, the better. function and appearance. Owners 4 
! discounts on [1] VISTA [) COSTA MESA | In considering reduction in heat trans- Save money over the years. . 
' oe | mission, the architect and his client will 
Te | have to decide whether the reduction in For full information, contact: 
COMPANY heat loss is worth the extra complication 
STREET and cost in structure to achieve it. It is The GALLAHER Company 
the old matter of economics again dictat- 4108 Dodge St. Omaha, Nebraska 
! city STATE ing that we arrive at the optimum design 
Boe et ee See et, com in a kth a for the total building and not necessarily Export Office: 306 Paul Building, N.Y. 
| the best design for the wall itself. Cable: Keiserquip 
continued on p. 100 
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ARCHITECT: Donn Hougen 
CONTRACTOR: Thomsen Abbott 
Construction Co. 


CABINETS: Robert Brand & Son 
Co. and Modern Cabinet Co. 
CONSOWELD DISTRIBUTOR: 
Wausau Supply Co. 


Consoweld 10 Cocoa Echo on 
corridor walls in the Wood County 
Court House. Altogether more 
than 14,000 square feet of 8 dif- 
ferent Consoweld patterns, in- 
cluding woodgrains, were used in 
various applications in the build- 
ing, and on the judge’s bench. 


CONSOWELD 10 EASY TO APPLY, MAINTAIN, 


IN NEW COUNTY COURT 


The beautiful colors, ease of application, and minimum main- 
tenance of Consoweld were reasons for selecting Consoweld for 
wainscoting and other applications in the Wood County, Wis., 
Court House. 

_Consoweld on walls and counter tops provides color with dura- 
bility. All Consoweld patterns have been color-tuned by Color 
Research Institute for color harmony and public preference. Appli- 
cation is easy and economical because Consoweld is applied in large 
panels—up to 51” x 144”, resulting in a minimum of seams. 

Consoweld is a dense, tough plastic laminate. It comes in two 
thicknesses — Consoweld 6, the standard 1/16’, and Consoweld 10, 
the extra-thick 1/10” panel that is applied directly over sheathing- 
grade plywood, gypsum lath, and other less-than-perfect surfaces. 


Mail the coupon for architect-builder file folder giving full infor- 
Mation. 








HOUSE CORRIDORS 


Ground strips for 
plastering also act as 
nailing strips for mould- 
ings. Below wainscot- 
ing height the walls 
were finished in grey 
coat over which Con- 
soweld was applied 
directly with mastic 
adhesive. 


Consoweld Corp., Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin <F-105 


CONSOWELD: 


the nation’s finest plastic surfacing ais 
i: good, fo a Calo, Lifetime ADDRESS 
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Please send me architect-builder file folder 
on Consoweld and name of nearest distributor. 
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get around 


Unhampered by hose, wires or other cumbersome equipment, 
workers using RAMSET can move anywhere... fasten any- 
thing securely to concrete or steel just by squeezing a trigger! 

RAMSET is powder-actuated. Operator carries the power in 
his pocket. One-hand operation makes it easy on ladders, 
scaffolds, other awkward places. 

Duo-JOBMASTER® sets the standard for the industry. It is 
two tools in one, sets 14” or 34” fasteners with the same 
tool, merely by switching barrels. 

The Duo-JOBMASTER is a powerful, full-sized working tool 
developed from 10 years’ experience. This one tool will do 
90% of your fastening jobs! 

For fastening anything to hard materials, RAMSET 
FASTENING SYSTEMS can save you time, money, effort. Your 
FREE catalogs await you. Ask for both RAmsET and 
SHURE-SET. Write today: 





EXCERPTS on 


i. 


City of the future 


Excerpts from an article in the 
magazine Challenge by Frederick 
Gutheim 


It would be unreasonable to assume a 
steady increase in automobile congestion 
on city streets. Commuting time, if pro- 
jected on the record of the past quarter 
century, would soon reach absurd propor- 
tions. Clearly, then, a profile of our future 
cities will have to take into account more 
than trends now visible. 


The way our cities are growing involves 
two main areas of difficulty. While cities 
are becoming more congested, there is a 
steady flight from the city of both the 
younger, more vital families and of indus- 
try. Consequently, assessed values are 
dropping and many cities face diminishing 
revenues. Some are fighting a determined 
battle against these changes, but even the 
cities which are holding their own realize 
that the surrounding suburbs are growing 
faster. As cities spread out they present 
the second difficulty—the financial inability 
of suburban communities to stand on their 
own feet. This is usually evidenced by poor 
roads and transit conditions, inadequate 
water and sewer lines, overcrowded schools 
and the inability of an entire suburb to dig 
itself out after a snowstorm. Almost every 
student who has examined all sides of these 
problems has arrived at the same solution: 
metropolitan regional government. 


It is important to realize that the met 
ropolitan city of the future is not just the | 


large city of today with its fringe of sub- 
urbs amalgamated into some form of 4 
supercity. It is really a sort of city-state, 
often embracing large areas of watershed, 
or linking scattered suburban communities 
which are separated by open country. Con- 


trasted to city planning, metropolitan re 7 


gional planning embraces such considera- 
tions as the availability of natural re- 
sources, water supply, flood plains and 
scenic and recreational areas. It deals with 
the peaceful coexistence of town and rural 
areas, where farming is not necessarily af- 
fected adversely by the rise of speculative 
land values or by the approaching urban 








[ This hammer-in tool for cinder block 


and masonry uses no cartridge; just 
makes hammer-power more effective. 
When nails fail and RAMSET is more 
powerful than needed,use SHURE-SET! 


fringe. It seeks to organize and integrate 
the city’s public utilities, transportation 
system and such government services 48 
education and health. 


Shure - Set 


TRADEMARK 


companion to Ramset 


To predict that America in 1975 will be 
a metropolitan America does not mean that 
it will be dominated by vast, impersonal 
supergovernments. Certainly, as we ad- 
| vance toward more efficient government of 
large cities, we shall also find ways to give 
expression to smaller sectional units of 
government. The best bet for the future 
12157-J BEREA ROAD ¢ CLEVELAND 11, OHIO | metropolitan area may be a rather loosely 


| federated government. 


Ramset Fastening System 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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The ‘““OvERHEAD Door”’ has enjoyed and appre- 
ciated the confidence of architects for three and 
a half decades. Such leadership has been a pleas- 
ure— yet demanding. It means not just the finest 
class B or better Sitka Spruce or Douglas Fir. Not 
just the best rust-resistant and reinforced tracks. 
Not just the finest hardened rollers money can buy 
... nor the best electrically engineered operators. 


But the outstanding requirements we have 
met add up to a certainty of quality installa- 
tion and responsible service... by exclusively 
dedicated craftsmen. 


@ New fire station at Toledo shows how the 
Overhead Door Corporation handles most 
rugged physical and design requirements. 
Architects: Bellman, Gillett & Richards. 


= Rl reece 


A Complete Line of Doors... Commercial and Residential... Including 
Electric and Electronic Operators. 


America’s pioneer and leader in upward-acting garage doors 
OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 
Hartford City, Indiana 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
Hillside, N.J. * Nashua, N.H. « Cortland, N.Y. * Lewistown, Pa. » Oklahoma City, Okla. * Dallas, Tex. +» Portland, Ore. 
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EXCERPTS «.«. 


Best Salesman In The Store! 


Only such a federated form of govern. 
ment can assure suburban communities 
that their independent character will be 
protected. 


This pattern seems even more desirable 
politically and more efficient financially 
than the pragmatic alternative so often 
advanced—the proliferation of metropoli- 
tan districts concerned only with transpor- 
tation, water, sewers and other special 
duties. The division of government by 
function leads to wasteful duplication and 
interagency conflicts and to a wasteful ero- 
sion of civic responsibility. We must be 
careful that as our cities grow, they do not 
become too impersonal. For unless indi- 
vidual political responsibility is preserved, 
an urban America may not be a fully dem- 
ocratic America, 


, " » a ; > : Bie a 
( — ( ——~ | - | — 
If we can create large cities that main- 
; 5) N 0 RS] ! () () tain a human scale, we can have the cul- 


} 
| 
| 
} 
} 


| tural and economic advantages of bigness 
a without its disastrous consequences upon 
= F Thich y st civilizati h foun- 
Provides the efficiency of fluorescent a 

... the color rendition of incandescent, in a single unit. These cities will come to resemble urban 


archipelagoes. Each “island” will have a 
considerable degree of autonomy and indi- 
An outstanding unit combining in viduality. They may have two entirely dif- 
. <= ; ferent transportation systems, one to use 
candescent light to high-light mer- within the community and the other, in 
chandise with sparkle and warmth this automotive Venice, for longer dis- 
—and a high-level of well-diffused tances. People will live nearer their work 
fluorescent light for comfortable and much of the traveling now necessary 
overall seeing. Hinged, one-piece will be eliminated. A rich community life, 
aluminum louver offers maximum with greater opportunities for personal de- 
rigidity, minimum weight. Can't velopment and experience, will be possible. 
come apart, can’t sag. Utilizes six or The widest choice of types of housing can 
eight 43” Rapid Start fluorescent be offered in each community, as distin- 
lamps and one 200 or 300 watt in- guished from the highly stratified and ns 
candescent lamp directly leat a cially brittle communities that are being 
. ; created today. There should be no sacrifice 
glass lens in the center of the ©88- of metropolitan cultural institutions like 
crate type louver. symphonies, universities, libraries and mvu- 
SPECIAL—Unique Alzak* seums, but there should be a corresponding 
aluminum reflector controls and 
blends fluorescent and incan- 


and healthy development of these on a com- 
descent light. No splash of Above: Garcy No. RS9700 units installed in 


munity scale, Thus, it is at the level of the 
individual community within the metrop- 

incandescent . . . no contrast of John Wanamaker's, Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 

fluorescent and incandescent 


olis as a whole that there is the greatest 

opportunity for the development of “ur- 

colors on surface of fixture. banity”—the character that is lost in the 
*T.M. Aluminum Company of America suburban tidal wave that has temporarily 































































































engulfed us. 
GARCY 5600 LUMINAIRES FOR LUXURY LIGHTING | Among today’s metropolitan plans, the 
T Tl) | one that most closely fits American condi- 
Available with VARIETY e a NUMBER i | tions and needs is the so-called “finger 
lan” of the Danish capital of Copenhagen. 
THREE TYPES OF SHIELDING | 2’ x 2’—Two, three or four lamp rows [m= [or | - ied a: ane neues io we 
Plastic panel in hinged frame | 2’ x 4’—Two, three or four lamp rows rt 4 +; + healthy core spreads into a series of sub- 
Hinged one-piece louver 2’ x 8’—Two, three or four lamp rows +1 | urban communities, separated from each 
Glass panel in hinged frame 4’ x 4’—Six, eight or ten lamp rows —— ¥ ——- [7 | othe by natural land forms of rugged 
, ete . ee 2’ x8 4 x474 | hills and tidal inlets which are developed 
owe Ha rool Lit Lik | into forests, parks and beaches. There is 





























an effective plan of movement throughout 


Send for Bulletin—552 L the metropolitan area. In my judgment, 
i the future of our great cities lies in ra- 
Quality by Design tionalizing and refining the strong growth 


lines imposed by various communications 
Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co.,1736 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22, lilinois systems. 


in Canada: Garcy Co. of Canada, Ltd., 1244 Dufferin Street, Toronto 4 
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ON THE WALL of each classroom, sensitive 
Johnson Thermostats provide precision, waste- 
free regulation of both heat and ventilation. Use 
of individual room control makes certain that 
occupants of each room enjoy ideal tempera- 
tures, even though heat and ventilation require- 
ments often vary widely from one classroom 
to another due to differences in exposure, occu- 
pancy levels, activities and other factors. 


UNIFORM AIR DISTRIBUTION is essential 
to consistent comfort. Opening and closing of 
dampers as air is discharged at various points 
throughout the building could result in too little 
ventilation in some rooms, too much in others. 
Here, behind the scenes, Johnson Static Pressure 
Regulators keep the entire ventilation system 
in perfect balance and insure even air distribu- 
tion at all points. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING of this 
modern building are accomplished by a com- 
bination of central fan heating and ventilating 
units and convector radiation. The entire sys- 
tem is automatically coordinated at all times 
to insure the greatest possible operating effi- 
ciency. Corridors, the gymnasium, auditorium, 
cafeteria and other large spaces are as closely 
controlled as classrooms. 


OUTDOOR AIR FOR VENTILATION is ad- 
mitted through the action of Johnson Dampers 
and Damper Operators. Air is heated only 
enough to offset the effects of outdoor temp- 
eratures. The temperature of the water supplied 
to the convector radiation is also controlled ac- 
cording to outdoor conditions. This weather- 
compensated primary control adds greatly to 
comfort while minimizing fuel consumption. 
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a pity SIR 
Just compare‘the new 
Stromberg Electronic 
Time System... 


e Jewelled Master Clock movement with 
automatically wound 72-hour spring power 
reserve. 


e Secondary Clocks standard with hourly 
and 12-hour supervision — correction cy- 
cles completed in 60 seconds. 


e Program Unit, capable of 1440 signals 
daily on each circuit, immediately resets 
following power interruption. 


e Manual signals sound instantly on de- 
pressing program key. 

e Seven-channel transmitter — one for 
clock supervision, six for program signals. 
e Installation and maintenance service 
available throughout U.S.A. and Canada. 


A product of the laboratories of the largest clock manufacturer in the 
world—YOUR GUARANTEE of performance, quality and dependability. 


Here are some 
(just a few) 
of the many 

PLUS features 





For complete 
details, write: 





TIME 
CORPORATION 


Thomaston, 
Connecticut 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 
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How to savor a house 


Excerpts from an article by Dan 
McMasters in the Bulletin of the 
AIA’s Southern California Chapter 


More sensitivity, I feel, ought to be 
brought to the viewing of a new house. 
Architects ought to encourage earnest 
amateurs to 1) distinguish the subtler 
variations in our local architecture, and 2) 
dress appropriately. Attitude is everything. 

Pineapple Modern: This you'll recognize 
by the so-called Kanaka roof and by as- 
sorted banana trees, tree ferns, a lanai 
and at least one hikea. Can be as refresh- 
ing as the afternoon breeze over Oahu or, 
in clumsy hands, as discomfiting as your 
mother-in-law in grass skirt after two 
cocktails. Suggested dress for the women: 
bare midriff and costume jewelry; for the 
men, polychrome sports shirt, pastel slacks, 

Honest John Modern: Above all else, 
this is sincere, even if the structural tim- 
bers have to be sent back to the mill for 
rough-refinishing. Its steel skeleton is al- 
ways exposed forthrightly; if it has to be 
buried, why, a second skeleton is applied 
for looks. Very reassuring, like a hearty 
slap on the back (and sometimes as un- 
settling). Demands great discipline; suc- 
cessful examples are as artless and yet as 
consummately handsome as an axe-handle. 
Women: wear peasant skirt and sandals. 
Men: sweatshirt, baseball cap, or tweeds. 

Sho-sho-shoji: Honest John on an 
Oriental kick. Relies on post and beam, 
bonsai (potted pines, junior), scroll paint- 
ings and shojis. Women: tabi are a must; 
also popular for some reason are Bermuda 
shorts and bangs. Men: black slacks and 
corduroy jackets. 


Barefoot Boy Modern: Not to be con- 
fused with Honest John. This is Marie 
Antoinette playing Girl Scout in a 
monochromatic camp pitched in a care 
fully disinfected glade. Some see it as the 
quintessence of good form, serenity and 
Casual Living. Others call it a pallid cloak 
for a guilty conscience, a radiant-heated 
pillar for the Twentieth Century Simon 
Stylites. Women: the simple black dress 
with the single strand of matched pearls. 
Men: natural shoulders, what else? 

Wide Angle Modern: A style for the 
true connoisseur, for it’s the most elusive 
to find. The house looks ordinary and is 
just that. But hidden in it somewhere are 
two or three “angles” tailor-made for 
the camera of Photographer X whose par- 
ticular technique sells with Editor Y of 
Shelter Magazine Z. These angles exist 
apart from the needs and wishes of the 
client. In fact, he may not even know they 
exist, only wondering how he ended uP 
with that damn gold-fish pool in the entry. 
Since some of the best examples of Wide 
Angle Modern are the belly shot or the 
bird’s eye view, come in coveralls. 
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wear new <Heantum: TWi-NIGHTER® blinds! 


It’s nothing but the best for the new Socony Mobil 
Building, New York’s first stainless steel skyscraper. 
When it came to the venetian blinds, it isn’t surprising 
they picked the Flexalum Twi-Nighter Blind for all 
8261 windows. This new venetian blind offers unpre- 
cedented light control for all administrative and tech- 
nical needs. By shutting much tighter than was ever 
Possible before, it will keep out six times more day- 
light than conventional blinds.* It also offers im- 
portant advantages that make for lower maintenance 
costs and longer life: spring-tempered snap-back 
aluminum slats, wipe-clean plastic tapes, non-fray 
nylon cords and many other features. Yet, Flexalum 
Twi-Nighter Blinds cost no more. 





FULL LIGHT CONTROL 


Makes rooms not just 
dim, but dark; as- 
sures complete pri- 
vacy. An important 
advantage for office 
buildings, apartment 
houses, hospitals, and 
schools. 


SNAP-BACK SLATS 


Bend them, abuse 
them. Flexalum slats 
are spring-tempered 
to snap back even 
when bent to a 90° 
angle. Mar-proof fin- 
ish won’t rust, chip, 
crack or peel. 


WIPE-CLEAN TAPES 


A damp cloth is all 
that’s needed to wipe 
them clean. Stains 
come right off the 
non-porous surface. 
Flexalum tapes won't 
fade, fray, shrink or 
stretch 






FLEXALUM ALUMINUM AWNINGS 
FLEXALUM DRAW DRAPERIES 
FLEXALUM AUDIO-VISUAL BLINDS 


*Independent Laboratory Tests 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, CONTACT YOUR LOCAL FLEXALUM MANUFACTURER OR WRITE HUNTER DOUGLAS ALUMINUM CORPORATION, DEPARTMENT AF-10: THE CHRYSLER 


BUILDING, 405 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION DATA: Sold to architects, engineers 
and other individuals or firms engaged in building 
—design, construction, finance, realty; material 
distribution, production or manufacture; govern- 
ment agencies and supervisory employees; com- 
mercial and industrial organizations with a build- 
ing program and their executives; teachers and 
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label from a recent wrapper envelope, or state 
exactly how the magazine is addressed. Both the 
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A twentieth-century stair climbs a fifteenth-century wall in the Sforza Palace 


Milan’s famous museum. The ancient bomb-damaged building 


has been restored by a firm of Italy’s most advanced architects 














The latest in twentieth-century display techniques are used to enhanee, 


not destroy, the flavor of a great historical building 


MUSEUM 500 YEARS OLD 


FOTOCRAM MA, MILANO 


LHOTOS 





No association of today with yester- 
day in design could be closer, more 
intimate, more instructive than the re- 
design by Architects Belgiojoso, Peres- 
sutti & Rogers of the display rooms 
of the famous old Castello Sforzesco in 
Milan. Originally designed in 1451 by 
Giovanni de Milano (later consultants: 
Bramante, Leonardo), the building 
underwent one ambitious restoration 
almost 50 years ago and became the 
repository of one of the great Rennais- 
sance collections. But in the last four 
years the contemporary architects have 
succeeded in changing the character 
of the museum from crowded attic to 
dramatic stage, and in doing it they 
have taught lessons about both the 
past and the present. 

The Sforza today looks less like a 
habitable palace than it did after the 
last restoration; domesticity, even the 
ducal domesticity of the Sforza’s, was 
swept out. Also removed, however, were 
a number of unoriginal partitions 
which have disguised or altered the 
basic structural rhythm of the original 
building. Another basic affinity was 
established between the Renaissance 
past and the present: the display 
mounts themselves are either “invis- 
ible’ modern, or frank repeats of the 
materials of the old castello. Bracket 
and pegboard systems abound, but the 
standards and hangers for these are 
handcrafted in wrought iron or bronze, 
and the wood fixturing is all beautiful 
joinery—an adroit hint by the archi- 
tects that their craft tradition lives on. 

The original viewpoint of the works 
of art is preserved throughout; stone- 
work sits at the proper height, even 
if some supporting stones are missing 
(instead of “restoring” these missing 
stones the architects used iron rods). 

In sum the new old Sforza is neither 
pure fifteenth century, nor distilled 
twentieth century, but an addition of 
the basic qualities of both with a sub- 
traction of a great deal of the pompos- 
ity of both. The result is philosophic, in 
a very lively way. A good example of 
the designers’ pleasant walk on the 
high wire between 1451 and 1956 is 
the sinuous new hand rail wrapped 
respectfully but with great style around 
the aged column (left). 
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Masonry stands repeat texture 
of walls; wood moldings permit 
flexibility in hanging. 
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Deep masonry reveal and a de!l- 
icate steel-frame window, left. 
are keys to the combination of old 
and new in the redesigned rooms 
—a dramatization which itse’f 
helps charge the atmosphere with 
quiet excitement. General simpli- 
fication has emphasized the sur- 
viving ornament, materials and 
ceiling shapes (as in the umbrella 
ceiling, below) and added a great 
deal of power to such subtle works 
as the Madonna with Angels and 
Saints, by Andrea Mantegna, the 
large painting on display. The 
new additions are intended to 
work too, however delicate. This 
steel frame win‘ow has swing 
type opening at bottom, sash in 
center, and fixed glass, top. 
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Asymmetrical walks, marble 
panels, surround severely sym- 
metrical pool in the central Corte 
Dueal. 
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NEW MUSEUM 500 YEARS OLD 


Bas-relief juts forward from 


reminiscent of its original ma- 
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Column caps 
height on new walnut stems, in 
deliberate 
and new. 


Lighting, as far as possible, is 
fitted into the building, not at- 
tached by a profusion of fixtures. 
A particularly recondite effort is 
made to use natural light, much 
in the technique of sophisticated 
photographic studios. The old ceil- 
ing, shown in photo (left) was 
opened to insert panels of adjust- 
able vanes. Made of American 
larch, these can be tilted to com- 
pensate for angles of the sun. 


Column keys into slot. 





Helmets, 
are displayed on walnut panel at- 





tached to light emerald-green wall. 














Three adjustable grids are vis- 
ible here: in floor, on walnut dis- 
play panel, and on wall. 































Timber suspended on brackets 
neatly digests upward tubular 
lighting fixture. 


— Dual fixture, one of the few that 
pane a are very evident, illuminates in- 
een wall. 


directly above, spots below. 











The present can sometimes be- 
come an ally of the past. Leon- 
ardo painted vine trellis frescoes 
on the ceiling and upper walls of 
this room, which was patched up 
and restored in the nineteenth 
century. In the current restora- 
tion the patches were removed to 
reveal his work more truly, and 
the architects added to the ar- 
boreal quality of the room by put- 
ting in banks of walnut display 
fences on bronze legs with garden- 
like lamps on wocd posts. Exhibits 
are changed frequently in this 
labyrinth. 


Craftsmanship is conspicuous in 
the joinery of the walnut base 


supporting this ancient bell. 


Tapestries hang from wood cross 
pieces on bright brass supports, 
angled to catch daylight. 











NEW MUSEUM 500 YEARS OLD 


Suspended lamps are de’iber- 
ately reminiscent of ecclesiastical 
fixturing, in brcnze. Notches in 
wall are display fixture sockets. 








Greatest treasure of the Sforza 
Museum is Michelangelo’s Pieta, 
the sculpture which many cr'ities 
consider a precursor of impres- 
sionism because of its undeta‘led, 
plastic quality. It is shown in a 
room of numerous levels, and is 
placed so the visitor cores on it 
almost as a surprise—a climaxinz 
surprise to his entire tour. Be- 
hind the Pietad is a serena stone 
screen, with a faint blue color, to 
set off the creamy marble of the 
culpture. A large window di- 
rectly before the Pieta fl ois ii 
with diffuse light, ass sted by an- 
other window to one side. 


Funeral monument of B shop 


Battista Bagaroto is another resi- 
dent of this room. Zigzag pattern 
on wall‘was retained from an ear- 
lier restoration by Beltrami. 


Renaissance scale of space is 
dramatized quietly in this great 
room with relatively few things 
in it, but precious things. 
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‘Also includes major alterations and 
additions. 

2Includes hotels, motels and dormi- 
tories. 

? Includes buildings of various types 
(power plants, telephone exchanges, 
stations, maintenance shops, ware- 
houses, etc.) as well as power, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines and other 
nonbuilding construction. 

*Includes mainly buildings of various 
types (warehouses, barracks, theaters, 
hangars, schools, etc.) as well as air- 
port and other nonbuilding construc- 
tion. 

*Includes buildings of various types 
(sewage plants, pump stations, etc.) 
as well as nonbuilding construction. 


Sources 1955 and 1956, US Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor; 1957 
estimated by ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 








TOTAL PRIVATE AND PUBLIC 


Private total 
Nonresidential building 
Industrial 
Commercial 





FORUM FORECAST: 


NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY’ 


(millions of dollars) 


1955 
Lectual 


$42,991 


30,572 
7,612 
2,399 
3,043 


Warehouses, office, loft buildings 1,136 
Stores, restaurants and garages 1,907 


Other nonresidential building 
Religious 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Social and recreational 
Miscellaneous 

Residential (nonfarm) 
New dwelling units 
Additions and alterations 
Nonhousekeeping? 

Farm construction 

Public utilities* 

All other private 


Public total 

Nonresidential building 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Other nonresidential building 

Residential building 

Military facilities 

Highways 

Sewer and water® 

Miscellaneous public service 
enterprises 

Conservation and development 

All other public 


2,170 
734 
492 
351 
239 
354 

16,595 
14,990 

1,266 

339 
1,600 

4,604 

161 


12,419 
4,227 
721 
2,442 
331 
733 
263 
1,297 
4,520 
1,085 


279 
593 
155 


1956 1955-56 


Estimate 


$44,100 


30,800 
8,950 
3,100 
3,525 
1,325 
2,200 
2,325 

750 
550 
275 
250 
500 
15,100 
13,350 
1,300 
450 
1,500 
5,100 
150 


13,300 
3,900 
400 
2,500 
275 
725 
250 
1,400 
5,150 
1,250 


500 
675 
175 


Change 


9) ror 
2.5% 


- 


.f 
17.6 
29.2 
15.8 
16.6 
15.4 
74 
2.2 
12.2 
21.7 
4.6 
41.2 
— 9.0 
10.9 
2.7 
32.7 
6.3 
10.8 
6.8 


1957 
Forecast 


$46,600 


31,900 
9,450 
3,400 
3,650 
1,400 
2,250 
2,400 

775 
600 
300 
275 
450 
15,650 
13,800 
1,350 
500 
1,400 
5,300 
100 


14,700 
4,050 
300 
2,700 
300 
750 
350 
1,500 
6,000 
1,350 


550 
700 
200 


1956-57 
Change 


5.7% 


3.6 
5.6 
9.7 
3.5 
5.7 
2.3 
3.2 
3.3 
9.1 
9.1 

10.0 

10.0 
3.6 
3.4 
3.8 

11.1 
6.7 
3.9 

33.3 


10.5 
3.8 
25.0 
8.0 
9.1 
3.4 
40.0 
7.1 
16.5 
8.0 


10.0 
3.7 
14.3 
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10.0 
3.7 
14.3 














1957 will be the best year yet for the building industry. 


A steady increase in private spending and a surge of public activity 


will boost the total to almost $47 billion 


In 1957 new construction activity will enjoy another 
year of expansion reaching a total of $46.6 billion or 
better, about 6% higher than 1956’s very creditable 
showing. Not only that, the 1957 expansion will be 
more firmly and broadly based than in 1956. 

Three favorable trends that appeared this year will 
continue even more strikingly in 1957 and will probably 
characterize activity throughout most of the next 
decade: 


>» An increasing ratio of new building activity to gross 
national product—now about 11% compared with the 
9.6% average of the past decade. 

»An increasing share of government construction in 
the total—it will continue consistently on the high side 
of 30% compared with the 27% average of the last 
decade. 

>» An increasing importance of industrial and commer- 
cial building within the area of total private activity— 
now about 21% compared with the 16% average of 
the past decade. This situation is likely to prevail until 
a mounting rate of family formation in the mid-1960’s 
activates a renewed housing boom. 


These trends, although then only in their incipiency, 
were recognized in the FORUM forecast of 1956 (AF, 
Sept. 55). For total activity, the 1956 forecast turns 
out to be right on the button, although the new trends 
within the total affirmed their directions more quickly 
than had been contemplated. Thus government activity 
moved up further, due mainly to the expansion of road 
building, and private nonresidential building mounted 
vigorously to offset a greater than expected drop in pri- 
vate housebuilding. 


NEW PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION as a whole will move 
ahead more strongly in 1957 than it has during 1956, 
because of both the continuing rise in nonresidential 
building, and private nonresidential building mounted 
The total is expected to rise 4% to $31,900 million. 

Industrial and commercial building will again be 
leaders in the private construction picture, as they 
Were the brightest spots in 1956. In both categories, 
new high records were reached during the present year 
both in dollars spent and in the physical volume of 
work put in place. 


Industrial building increased 29% in 1956. The boom 
was an integral part of this year’s great upsurge 
In the expansion of manufacturing capacity. Factory 
building, which is being pushed by the drive to keep 
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by Economist-Consultant Miles L. Colean 


productivity ahead in the race with wages and to 
prepare for the magnification of markets during the 
decade ahead, will get an added fillip from the loca- 
tional opportunities created by the highway program. 
The forecast: up about 10% to $3,400 million. 


Commercial building has been strong in 1956 and will 
continue strong in 1957 as a result of the continu- 
ing growth of metropolitan areas, the redistribution of 
population within those areas and the evolution of new 
merchandising methods. While these lusty activities 
will continue to give vigorous support during 1957, 
their advance may be a little less breathless than it 
has been in the current year. The outlook for this cate- 
gory is for a 4% increase in 1957 to $3,650 million. 
Office buildings, ‘particularly outside New York City 
where a phenomenal era seems to be at a near peak, 
will be an important feature of 1957’s advance. Va- 
cancies in office buildings and other commercial space 
of good quality are extremely low and rents are as 
high or higher than a year ago. Parking garages will 
again be volume producers. Shopping centers, restau- 
rants and service facilities of various kinds will get 
added impetus as the expanding highway program pro- 
vides new strategic sites. 


Other nonresidential building wil] have another satisfac- 
tory year, moving ahead at about the same rate 
as in the past few years (price changes taken into 
account). Religious building will continue to march 
stalwartly forward. Private school building which has 
been strangely laggard considering the increase in the 
number of families in the higher income brackets and 
the influence of desegregation, should improve more 
rapidly in 1957, as also should institutional and recrea- 
tional building. Private hospital building, particularly, 
will be aided by substantial grants from foundations. 


Utility construction wil] make a notable advance in 
1957, especially in telephone and telegraph (due to 
population increase and income rise), pipe lines (due 
mainly to expanding demands for gas for heating fuel), 
and electric and power (because of a variety of stimuli 
—population, income, air conditioning, kitchen gadgets, 
etc.). From 5% to 10% of this activity will involve 
the construction of buildings, as opposed to purely 
engineering structures. 


Residential building wil] move out of its present slough 
to somewhat higher, firmer ground. The sharper-than- 


continued on p. 182 
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SCHOOL COSTS 








As the school bells rang out 
again on distressing shortages, 
energetic school men and archi- 
tects were determined that the 
nation learn more exactly about 
the problem of its school build- 
ing costs. Costs had become a 
bugaboo and a frustration lead- 
ing to inaction. So for this 
year’s pupils alone, US com- 
munities are short by 275,000 
classrooms. Had the larger ex- 
pected enrollments for the year 
1960 streamed through the 
doors this September, the short- 
age would have been even more 
staggering—470,000 rooms, if 
one takes the estimate of the US 
Office of Education. Despite 
record construction — 67,000 
new classrooms in the last 
school year—the gap yawns as 
wide as ever and shows no signs 


of closing yet. 

The next 26 pages of this 
month’s FORUM are devoted to 
school costs—in four parts: 


1. A proposal for a fresh ap- 
proach to cost reporting—right. 


2. How the British provide 
schoolhouse amenities within 
controlled costs—p. 132. 


3. An accounting of the high 
cost of bureaucracy in an effort 
to lower the cost of high school 
stages—p. 140. 


4. A half dozen case studies 
of US schools which achieve 
quality at reasonable cost — 
p. 142. 























Before we can hope to get our needed schools, 


the school bond voter must be given cost figures which are easy 


to understand and difficult to distort 


WANTED: a sensisB_e system 


OF SCHOOL COST KEPORTING 


Two facts stand out from any ex- 
amination of our school problem 
today: 

> The crisis has been born and bred 
at the local level—created by the in- 
ability, reluctance, and, in some 
cases, downright refusal of com- 
munities to meet their educational 
needs. 

> People who need good schools, and 
who can afford them, aren’t spend- 
ing for them. The reason: distorted 
ideas of what a school should cost 
—ideas based on easy, but invalid, 
cost comparisons. 

The need for a more accurate sys- 
tem of school-cost reporting, one 
that would reflect more than just 
bare-bone facts about construction, 
has, of, course, long been recognized. 
Over the years, several complicated 
formulas have been worked out, 
mainly to satisfy the need of pro- 
fessionals for more precise informa- 
tion. But as yet, no system has 
emerged that would give school 
boards and voters a simple, accurate 
yardstick that they could work by. 
Lacking a way to measure quality 
and what a school aims at in its 
educational program, the citizen to- 
day compares school costs by the 
only methods he understands—cost 
per square or cubic foot, or cost per 
student place or classroom. And the 
result is that schools are unfairly 
compared, that schools which are 
cheap because they are inadequate 
are used to deprecate good ones, and 
that good ones are voted down. 


Against this background, FORUM 
posed a question to some of the 
nation’s school experts*: Can a 
method of school-cost reporting be 
developed that, in short form, would 
give voters substantially accurate 
information and, in an expanded 
version, be of help to the specialist? 
From the evidence so far assembled, 
we believe that it can. What follows 
is a suggestion for the way the 
problem might be tackled. 


1. To begin with, one has to 


recognize that different people 
compare schoo! costs for differ- 
ent purposes. But what is a good 
system of comparison for one 
group is no‘ necessarily good for 
another. 














Voters compare a proposed school 
with other schools because they 
want assurance of a “good buy” be- 
fore voting bonds; school boards 
compare because they have to weigh 
one educational feature against an- 
other in setting up their programs; 


Forum is particularly grateful for the help of Dr. 
Walter Cocking, editor of American School & Uni- 
versity Magazine; Charles Rockwood, American In- 
stitute of Accountants; Henry Toy, National Citi- 
zens Council for Better Schools; N. L. Engelhardt 
Jr., Engelhardt, Engelhardt & Leggett, school con- 
sultants; John Marshall, Massachussetts School 
Building Assistance Commission: and J. C. Van 
Nuys, J. C. Van Nuys & Associates, architects. 
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SCHOOL COST REPORTING 





architects and school consultants use 
comparisons, partly, to protect 
their professional reputations; state 
school officials turn to them as a 
way of administering aid and regu- 
lations on an equitable basis. 

The trouble is that a system of 
unit costs, though it may make a 
state administrator’s job easy and 
protect him from attack, can op- 
erate to freeze any kind of experi- 
mentation and to put one of the 
other groups—the architects in this 
case—into a strait-jacket. (This is 
precisely what has happened. in 
states such as California and New 
York where inflexible unit-cost lim- 
its have been applied to the state- 
aid programs.) By the same token, 
the sort of detailed, qualified costing 
that does service to the architect 
may do complete disservice to the 
voter. A complicated report that the 
layman finds hard to understand 
simply opens the door to misinter- 
pretations and perversions by those 
who have a special stake in the 
outcome of a vote. 


2. In a crisis such as this, 
then, we have to decide whose 
interests shall be given top 
priority in drafting an improved 
cost reporting system. 

















The need now is not for a refine- 
ment of our existing cost reporting. 
What we have to find is a tool that 
will remove one of the worst blocks 
to a rational school building pro- 
gram — the opposition of voters. 
Voters today are frightened. of 
school costs; they don’t understand 
what the costs represent, and they 
don’t vote bond issues. Any new sys- 
tem of reporting must therefore be 
tailored not to the specialist, but to 
the voting public, 

The people we have to think of 
first, says Architect John C. Van 
Nuys, “are the ones who have the 
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final say on what dollars are going 
to be spent when they mark an X 
on the ballot.” 


3. Any practical cost system 
must be based on services ren- 
dered by the school, rather than 
on arbitrary units of physical 
measurement. 














The trouble with our present cost 
reporting is that it fails completely 
to describe the educational program 
of a school. “We see the square-foot 
cost, the pupil cost, the whole break- 
down strictly from a construction 
point of view,” says School Consul- 
tant Nickolaus L. Englehardt Jr. 
“What we ought to be finding out 
is what is going on educationally.” 

There is no way under today’s 
costing to reflect the fact that one 
school has an ambitious music pro- 
gram. and so requires instrument 
rooms and a practice hall; that an- 
other stresses physical education and 
provides two gymnasiums instead of 
one; that still another has elaborate 
manual training facilities and shops 
in addition to its academic plant. 
Neither can today’s system show 
that part of the space of a school—— 
an extra large auditorium, say—is 
actually a community facility, too, 
and thus is not properly chargeable 
in whole to the school’s costs. 

All that we do get from today’s 
measures is a picture that may be 
more misleading than enlightening. 
A large number of square feet per 
student, for instance, may mean 
either of two opposite things: high 
quality because of generous space 
allotment, or waste because space 
is thrown away. Along the same 
lines, big rooms may show a lower 
cost per square foot than small 
rooms. But their degree of utiliza- 
tion may be lower. Finally, even 
between comparable facilities, dol- 





lar figures fail to tell the whole 
story. Costs per square foot vary 
from month to month and locality to 
locality. Thus, while they are use- 
ful if properly interpreted, a better 
yardstick is urgently needed. 

“People are so confused with all 
kinds of figures now,” says Walter 
Cocking, noted school editor, “that 
they often settle for something much 
less than they like and much less 
than they could have. We need some 
kind of quantitative guide that will 
help people see that if they are to 
have good schools they will cost 
more than poor ones.” 


4. Practical cost appraisal 
migh we start by _ classifying 
schools into groups, depending 
on the extent of their facilities. 
Comparisons would always be 
held to schools of roughly the 
same size. 














For working purposes a break- 
down into four groups might be 
reasonable: 
> schools with classrooms only, plus 
minimum administration facilities; 
>schools with classrooms and ad- 
ministration space, plus modest 
multipurpose rooms (auditorium, 
cafeterias, gymnasiums) ; 
>schools with classrooms and ad- 
ministration, plus full development 
of special rooms; 
>schools with classrooms, admin- 
istration and fully developed special 
rooms, plus community facilities. 

A system such as this would not 
aim at hairline accuracy or at 4 
definitive breakdown of costs. But it 
would provide a reasonably precise 
measure easily understood — of 
costs in relation to what those costs 
are for. And it would have the value 
of comparing apples with apples, in- 
stead of with oranges as we are 
doing now. 
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A fair analogy of such a system, 
Walter Cocking points out, already 
exists in the clothing business. Over 
here are the cheapest men’s suits. 
Here is a group a little better, and 
another a little better still. Finally, 
here is the best and most expensive 
line. Couldn’t we, Cocking asks, 
classify school buildings in much 
the same way? Couldn’t we lump 
them into three or four categories 
that would provide a fairer measure 
than we have now? 

A system along these lines might 
well be feasible. In a study of sev- 
eral hundred Massachusetts schools, 
for instance, Administrator John 
Marshall found that once adjust- 
ments were made for geographical 
and seasonal cost differences, build- 
ings with similar facilities showed 
a remarkable cost uniformity. 


5. Any attempt to devise an 
improved cost system should 
treat warily the idea of rating 
quality by a 4 
factor. i 











mathematical 





Over the years, several techniques 
have been developed for translating 
quality into quantitative terms. 
Most of them rely on one or an- 
other scoring or weighting methods, 
and they are designed primarily to 
recognize and compare architects’ 


skills in creating one building as 
against another. 


For example, A’s school may allot 
a particularly generous amount of 
space to classrooms. It may rate 
a score of 10 in this category, 
Whereas B’s allocation, which is not 
So good, will receive only a 7. B, 
however, has been more proficient 
i the use of auxiliary space. He 
gets a 5 for his skill here, while 
A draws only a 3. And so it goes, 
until each facet of design is scored. 

Though these techniques may be 
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of some value to the professional, 
they are apt to create only con- 
fusion and argument at the voter 
level. Worse still, they fail to get 
at the core of the problem. The 
voting citizen isn’t nearly so inter- 
ested in comparing dissimilar build- 
ings — which weights would allow 
him to do—as he is in comparing 
similar buildings, his town’s ele- 
mentary school, say, against the 
new grade school in the town next 
door. 

Besides confusing the _ voter, 
weighting or scoring systems ignore 
the factor of efficiency in the use 
of schools. 


In the hands of one school ad- 
ministrator, an oversize hall may be 
treated as just so much waste 
area. But another principal, with 
more imagination and _ initiative, 
may seize on the added space as an 
opportunity for broadening the ed- 
ucational program; he may put the 
footage to work intensively. Quality 
scoring can in no way reflect this, 
nor, indeed, can it tell us anything 
worthwhile about what function 
facilities perform once they are 
completed. 

Therefore, it is probably best not 
to try to assign a mathematical fac- 
tor to quality. If quality should be 
described, it is best done, briefly, in 
words. 


6. Cost accountants, using 
their own techniques of cost 


appraisal, ought to be encour- 


aged to probe into the sch ool cost 
problem. 








The American Institute of Ac- 
countants has already shown a 
readiness to join in a study of 
school costing. We welcome their 
participation. Accountants have 
been among the leaders in implant- 
ing the idea that you cannot very 


well measure costs without some re- 
lation to what costs are for. Their 
skills can be invaluable in attack- 
ing the school-cost problem, parti- 
cularly their ability to sift from a 
mass of statistical data those in- 
dexes that are most meaningful in 
arriving at valid comparisons. 


7. An advisory council, or 
steering committee, should be 
created now with the immediate 











aim of fostering full-scale re- 
search into the problem. 








The development of a satisfac- 
tory cost formula can only come 
about through a technical assault, 
coupled with extensive field testing. 
An advisory council, therefore, 
should probably concern itself first 
with finding a means of undertak- 
ing systematic research, either 
through an established agency or a 
specially created group. 

Since its primary task would be 
to produce a formula that would be 
effective with the public, the council 
might be expected to draw several 
of its members from the ranks of 
those who have concentrated on the 
public aspects of the school pro- 
gram. The council might include a 
representative from a_ citizens 
school committee, an experienced 
school board member, a journalist, 
an accountant, an educational con- 
sultant, an architect and a state 
school official. 


The council would work hand in 
hand with the research teams on 
the project, offering advice and con- 
stantly evaluating progress in 
terms of the specific goal. Once a 
formula had been developed, it 
would be up to the council to decide 
whether or not the system offered 
the best hope of providing voters 
with the tool we so desperately 
need. 
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S ses pay for the AMEenities 
England’s schoolhouses pay 


V i l rated art with money 
f imaginati e landscaping and integrate 
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saved through intelligent cost contr] 
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A LESSON FROM ENGLAND 
ABOUT SCHOOL ATMOSPHERE 


The British Minister of Education here explains the origins and workings 
of the remarkably fine British system of school cost control, which sets a 
floor of minimal standards and teaching space requirements per student 
and a ceiling of maximum cost per student, giving the architect room for 
play in between. One highly visible result: the arch‘tect who can keep 
under the ceiling while providing the floor, has cost leeway for including 
such amenities as murals, sculpture, landscaped courts or the luxury of 
extra teaching space. He also has scope and encouragement to experiment 
toward this end. These are powerful incentives both to true economy and 
to quality. 

Behind all this is implicit a set of values that makes architectural 
quality in schools—as well as low cost—a national policy; that does not 
assume school landscaping should necessarily be dictated by the most 
economical man-hour use first of bulldozers, then of power grass mowers; 
and that does not assume adolescents to be fairly hopeless vandals but 
people ripe for exposure to all the civilizing influences possible. It is salutary 
to remind ourselves that other nations, much less fortunate in their eco- 
nomic situation than we, are successfully attacking costs without surrender- 
ing toa poverty psychology about schools.—ED. 


by ANTONY PART 


The atmosphere of the schools matters. 
It is part of the whole process of edu- 
cation. It should pervade the whole 


Should there perhaps not be more 
schools of which it can be said: “The 
exact placing of the building was deter- 


environment; it belongs not only to the 
classroom, but to the main central 
spaces of a school, to the library, to 
the principal’s office, even to the places 
where coats are hung and books are 
stored. Atmosphere depends partly on 
the noise level in the corridors and the 
degree of civilization in the cafeteria. 
It belongs to the texture of the build- 
ing, the choice of materials for walls 
and roof, the selection of color through- 
out the structure. It derives from the 
proportion of everything, from the 
shape of a door handle to the massing 
of a building. And it belongs not to 
the buildings alone but to their disposi- 
tion on the site, to whether they are 
slapped down in a sea of asphalt or 
seem to have grown out of the land. 


+« 
Biology pool at 2.00-student 
Mayfield school, London, illus- 
trates intimate landscaping for 


large high school. Powell & 
Moya, architects. 
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mined by two large oaks and a fir tree 
which have been retained within a few 
feet of the building.” 

To write this for Americans is per- 
haps an impertinence. To my mind 
there is nothing in the world to match 
the grace and charm of a New Eng- 
land village. If American designers of 
high schools can find contemporary 
answers to match the quality of the 
church and its surroundings at Con- 
cord, Mass., study of other people’s 
efforts is superfluous. 

In Britain, our postwar school build- 
ing experience has convinced us that to 
achieve schools which are good not only 
by objective measurements, but also by 
the standards of civilizing, pleasant 
atmosphere, the first main key to suc- 
cess is the choice of the right system 
of financial control. The system must 
have, inherent in it, incentives to good 
architecture and to experimentation. In 
Britain we have been concentrating on 
this problem, among others, and our 
experience, sketched here against our 


differing administrative background, 


Sculpture of child with guar- 
dian angel stands at entrance 
to primary school in St. Al- 
bans; D. Henrion, sculptor. 
Architect C. H. Aslin is offi- 
cial county architect for Hert- 
fordshire, which has outstand- 
ing design program. 


may contain useful ideas for the States. 

The British Education Act of 1944 
required each local authority to draw 
up a Development Plan for primary 
and secondary education—a sort of 
blueprint indicating the organization 
of the schools and their physical dis- 
tribution. This in turn is tied in with 
town and country planning for pur- 
poses other than schools. Thus there is 
for almost the whole of England and 
Wales today a series of maps or plans 
showing in broad terms what the ger- 
eral layout of each area is intended 
to be. This process insures that the 
siting of schools is properly considered 
in relation to housing, transport, open 
spaces and industry. After all, a high 
school is an expensive investment and 
it must stand for many years. And 
however economically we plan the lay- 
out of the grounds, it is going to make 
large demands on land. 

It has been a cardinal aim of all 
British postwar governments to see 
that no child of compulsory school age 
should be out of school and no school 
should have to work double shifts. For 
this purpose, which has so far been © 
achieved, a technique of annual build- 
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ing programs was established. These 
programs are drawn up by the local 
authorities each year in the light of 
estimated effect of the birth rate and 
housing programs on the area by the 
time the schools are completed. These 
local authorities are county and county 
borough councils, locally elected bodies 
responsible for a variety of services. 
There are 146 local education authori- 
ties for a school population of 644 mil- 
lion, which means that the average 
local authority covers much more ter- 
ritory than the average US school 
board. 

We have tried to bring about an effec- 
tive, confident partnership between the 
Ministry of Education and the local 
authorities—or in American terms, be- 
tween the state and the school boards. 
We have tried to arrange things on the 
basis of three principles: 
> First, education must remain essen- 
tially a local service. 
> Second, the state’s job is to establish 
the framework for local action. We try 
to do this by setting up a few key con- 
trols and allowing the maximum free- 
dom under them. For example, the state 
regards itself as the guardian not of 
standards but of minimum standards. 
Under the Act of 1944 these standards 
have to be prescribed centrally, but 
we have taken much care to cast them 
in the form not of detailed methods but 
of results. We prescribe, for instance, 


the amount of daylight required in a 
classroom, not the height of a class- 
room ceiling. 

> Third, we believe the right choice of 
financial control is vital. In England 
and Wales, the cost of the public system 
of education is shared between local 
education authorities and the central 
government. As a general principle, 
the state pays 60% of total expendi- 
ture, both current and capital. But be- 
cause the wealth of localities varies a 
great deal, we have a quite elaborate 
system of adjusting the grants. The 
richest area gets only 36% of its ex- 
penditure paid by the state; the poor- 
est gets as much as 88%. 

Immediately after the war we did 
not worry too much about the cost of 
school buildings. We were faced with 
the threat of a critical school shortage 
to match the great new housing pro- 
gram. The state’s task was to explode 
the localities into urgent action and to 
set up procedures which would cut 
approvals to a minimum, coordinate 
under one agency controls over scarce 
materials and labor, and_ generally 
enable the school building program to 
grow from nothing to 1,000 projects a 
year. 

By 1949 this had been achieved. But 
we could see we were not going to get 
the schools we had to have unless we 
could build them more cheaply. Even 
before the financial crisis of that year, 


Small courtyards are no longer a school 
novelty, but to US eyes such wholehearted, 
serene landscaping is novel; pool is at 
end opposite fence. Court adjoins assem- 
bly foyer, is overlooked by music room 
and headmaster’s study at Woodlands, a 
big campus plan boys’ high school in 
the industrial city of Coventry. 


we had started analyzing the cost of 
schools and found an enormous variety. 
In particular we found the most ex 
pensive were seldom the best, and some 
of the best were among the cheapest. 

We analyzed the schools in two ways. 
First, area per child. Second, cost per 
square foot. The first, when broken 
into its component parts—teaching and} 
nonteaching area—shows how efficient) 
the layout is. The second reflects the 
cost of construction. 

The building regulations subsequently 
made by the Minister of Education lay} 
down that every secondary school is @ 
have a total teaching area of not less 
than so many square feet. This may be 
divided up in any way the locality likes 
but it must include certain facilities 
such as assembly hall, gymnasium and 
space for practical instruction. A dif 
ferent total minimum teaching area if} 
prescribed for each size of school. 

But the minimum teaching area 1 
only half of the area story—too oftel 
literally half! Too much of the rest of 
the school was often taken up by circle 
lation space of a kind suitable only fof 
circulation. 

So we made some intensive studies 
of the logistics of secondary scho0 
and we also studied the proportion of 
the school day for which each spacey 
was used. We found that, whereas ® 
typical secondary school designed in 
1948 had needed 112 sq. ft. per child 
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Central court (above) and drama court 
(right) of Worthing technical high school 
in West Sussex avoid the bleakness and 
monotony of most paved school courtyards. 
This school, designed by Development 
Group of Ministry of Education, was pro- 
totype for a multistoried prestressed con- 
crete prefabrication system. 





: - Casual pond and trees sitting on entrance 
cost of © 


: walk—how daring to keep them, and how 
variety. @ much interest they add. Pool is at 1,650- 
Ost ex: 7 1h” student Woodlands school in Coventry, de- 
1d some signed in steel framing and prestressed 
pest. “< concrete panel prefabrication system by 
Ministry’s Development Group. Trees are 
at London’s Mayfield girls’ high by Powell 
broken , ; & Moya. 
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Outdoor murals in tile, such as this at 
Worthing secondary school entrance, are 
among favorite uses of school art in Bri- 
tain. Dorothy Annan, artist. 


KENNETH R. COLE 


it was possible to design an equally 
good, if not better, school to 78 sq. ft. 
per child. This figure has since been 
reduced, without damaging educational 
efficiency, to 73 sq. ft. of teaching area. 

The analysis of cost per square foot 
proved to be just as interesting. We 
were surprised to find what many arch- 
itects had done with their clients’ 
money. Some hid it in the roof, a lot of 
them buried it in the ground, and not 
a few spent it on removing all the 
interesting features from the site. An 
analysis of cost per square foot is a 
very searching test. It demonstrates, 
sometimes with painful clarity, whether 
the amount of money spent on a par- 
ticular part of the building reflects the 
importance of that part in the scheme 
of things. 

This analysis too showed that quite 
large savings were possible. In the light 
of these findings, we combined area 
per child with cost per square foot 
into cost per child. We then embarked 
on a campaign to get better value for 
money and as a first move, we set about 
achieving a saving of 25% in the cost 
per child within two years. This effort 
was successful. In fact it was achieved 
at a time when building costs as a 
whole rose by 27%. So the actual sav- 
ing was about 50%. 

The saving was achieved by analysis, 
and to my mind analysis lies at the 


















































Murals with big scale and boldness are 
characteristic of much British school art— 
for example the entrance mural at St. 
Crispin’s secondary school in Wokingham, 
Berkshire. At left is assembly hall in same 
school with painted stage curtain and 
painted ceiling over raised dining side 
aisle. This 600-student school, designed as 
prefabrication prototype by Ministry’s De- 
velopment Group, set example of experi- 
mentation and ungrudging amenity while 
keeping well within Ministry’s low cost- 
per-student controls. 


root of leadership in school building. 
But it is not too much good analyzing 
only area per child or cost per square 
foot. They interact. The cost per child 
system (usually known as cost per 
place) insures that the school is looked 
at as a whole. 

The most fruitful result of this ap- 
proach is that British school buildings 
have to be built up to a standard and 
down to a price. This system gives good 
architects a splendid incentive. The 
cost per place is not too easy to achieve. 
The Ministry of Education sees to that. 
But the architects know that provided 
they keep within it and comply with 
the minimum standards, they may do 
anything they like. They will not be 
criticized for introducing murals or 
sculpture. Alternatively they may find 
themselves able, for example, to provide 
classrooms 100 sq. ft. larger than their 
clients had orginally hoped for. 
ago we also felt not 
enough research and development was be- 
ing done and that what was being done 


Seven years 


was too piecemeal or was in the hands 
of people interesting in selling partic- 
ular products. We also foresaw that the 
severe shortage of site labor in some 
areas would continue, and that those 
would able to build 
enough secondary schools in time un- 


areas never be 


less they could use prefabrication. In 
1949 prefabricated methods suitable for 
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Texture and color enliven the atmos- 
phere. Walls flanking a main staircase at 
Mayfield girls’ secondary school in London 
are vitreous mosaics, by Artist Philip Suf- 
folk. Opposite the wall with the abstract 
pattern shown is another portraying the 


nine muses in mosaic. Architects, Powell 
& Moya. 
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multistory building did not exist. 

So we set up a development group 
at the Ministry of Education, a team 
of architects, estimators, educators and 
administrators, and gave them as their 
first main task the development of four 
systems of prefabrication suitable for 
any kind of layout and capable of use 
up to three or four stories. This meant 
designing on a two-way horizontal mod- 
ule with a related vertical module. This 
approach involves no such thing as a 
standard classroom or any standard- 
ization of layout. We are strongly 
opposed to any such development. The 
first requirement is that each system be 
flexible enough to allow architects to 
approach the design of each school 
as an individual problem. The second 
requirement is that each system shall 
provide permanent buildings of good 
quality. 

The cost of developing the systems 
was borne by manufacturers, who knew 
that the potential market was large 
and that the orderly system of annual 
building programs would make possible 
substantial orders from localities well 
in advance of delivery dates. The de- 
velopment of the prefabrication sys- 
tems, including the building of four 
prototype schools, did not cost the tax- 
payers a penny in development con- 
tracts. About 20% of each annual pro- 
gram is now being carried out by pre- 
fabrication methods. 

There is one great risk about develop- 
ment work: the “developers” may get 
out of touch with, or too far ahead of, 
the main body of architectural practi- 
tioners. This potential gap we try to 
bridge by our Building Bulletins. These 
contain not requirements but sugges- 
tions. They try to analyze the various 
problems from first principles and their 
recommendations are always cast in the 
form of methods of approach, never of 
standard plans or prescribed dimen- 
sions. 

Some of the schools shown on these 
pages are built by prefabrication sys- 
tems; some are not. There is a healthy 
competition among methods. All are 
among the better examples we have to 
offer; they are not, unfortunately, a 
typical cross section. But happily we 
are producing, at an acceptable price, 
efficient buildings which have a lively 
atmosphere and a civilizing influence. 
At the least, we have come far from 
the pseudo-Tudor and _ neo-Georgian 
and, we hope, just as far from the army 
post and the instructional institution. 
Nothing like this progress could pos- 
sibly have been made without a suitable 
system of cost control designed not to 
frustrate, but to stimulate, architec- 
tural innovation and imagination. 


PHOTOS: PETER PITT 





Old and new portions of Mayfield school, 
London, are joined with tact: new three- 
story structure is in keeping with scale 
of Edwardian building; the link is a 
covered way leading from covered play 
space, and an old tree gentles the juncture. 
Addition brings old 500-student school to 
2,120 student size. 


Bigness of school is indicated in this 
view from south, with assembly hall 
flanked by two of three teaching blocks. 
From most vantage points, bigness is 
little apparent. 
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Gymnasiums of glass, timber and brick 
make handsome row, nicely avoid over- 
powering effect. Because school is so large, 
Architects Powell & Moya made deter- 
mined effort to imbue its parts with in- 
timacy, keep scale small. 


Assembly hall foyer opens out across 
delightful biology pool and its tree island. 
This school, built by simplified, traditional 
methods, compares favorably in cost with 
designs using prefabrication systems. 




















SCHOOL COSTS 


Most high school stages are fifty years behind the times. Bringing 
them up to date would save money and give students and com- 


munities something much more exciting and rewarding to work 
with. What holds high school stages back? A good part of the 
answer to that question—and to the question of why the group 
client is so often a difficult client—can be found in the story of... 


THE MAN WHO TRIED TO IMPROVE 
HIGH SCHOOL STAGES 


WALTER DARAN 


ROBERT KLEIN 
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When Robert Klein began the unusual 
adventure in good citizenship related 
here, he knew a great deal about 
stages. When he finished, he also knew 
a great deal about the New York City 
Board of Education. But not so much 
can be said of the Board: it emerged 
learning nothing. 

Klein is an easy man to learn from. 
His enthusiasm and knowledge of his 
subject come across tempered with 
modesty and matter-of-factness. A few 
years ago, after three decades as pro- 
ducer, director and teacher on the pro- 
fessional and college stage, Klein began 
producing community plays and en- 
countered the high school stage. He 
made a discovery which FORUM has 
learned is shared by some of his pro- 
fessional counterparts and in colleges 
which have had to make-do with con- 
verted high school stages, but of which 
most architects and boards of educa- 
tion are still oblivious. 

His discovery was this: standard 
high school stage design is still stuck 
back in the 1890s. The reason seems to 
be that most new high school stages 
are basically modeled on what was de- 
signed during the high school building 
surge of the twenties and these in turn 
were an understandable one generation 
behind their time. 

Klein analyzed the faults of one 
cumbersome and antiquated high school 
stage after another, and found that 
their most common and serious offenses 
are: 1) the expensive and _ inflexible 
fixed lighting; 2) the hardwood floor- 
ing; and 3) the cyclorama curtain 
which typically lines the interior of the 
stage. (For his reasons and recom- 
mendations, see opp. p.) It especially 
bothered him to realize that the stages 
cost more money than they would if 
these features were improved. 

In July ’53, these thoughts fresh in 
his mind, Klein picked up his news- 
paper and read of the millions of 
dollars New York City was to spend on 
new high schools. His conscience as a 


citizen pricked him. Why should the 
taxpayers put out extra money to get 
obsolete stages? So he wrote the board 
of education, summarizing his points, 
explaining he had no personal ax to 
grind, and inquiring if he might con- 
tribute his advice. No answer. 

Eighteen months went by, and in 
Dec. 54, Klein read of more millions to 
be spent on high schools. His conscience 
pricked him again. This time he adopt- 
ed the strategy of going to the man at 
the top; he wrote Mayor Robert Wag- 
ner. This procedure appeared to work 
like a charm, for a prompt reply from 
the mayor’s educational aide said that 
Klein’s letter was being forwarded to 
the board of education’s Bureau of Con- 
struction, and in no time Klein had a 
letter from the Bureau: 

“We understand well what you are 
talking about and are making serious 
efforts to overcome obsolete ideas of 
school design. . If you will be so 
kind as to call this office we will be glad 
to show you our drawings of current 
school designs, and benefit from your 
knowledge and interest.” 


The mystery of the manual 


Klein had a pleasant visit at the 
Bureau of Construction where he ad- 
mired the acoustic improvements to be 
made in the new auditoriums. But 
when he brought up the subjects of 
lights, flooring and cyclorama curtains, 
he was told: “Unfortunately you have 
come to the wrong people. We can only 
execute what is ordered on those mat- 
ters. We follow the specifications.” 

“Who does the ordering, who sets 
these specifications?” asked Klein. 

“The Manual for School Planning.” 

At Klein’s behest, this bible was pro- 
duced and the pertinent sections eX- 
amined. It was indeed out of date. “We 
shall have to find the editor of this,” 
said Klein. Nobody knew who he was. 

So Klein wrote the mayor’s office 
again. A secretary phoned and after 
the usual misunderstandings (“You are 
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the man who wants some advice about 
high school stages? I suggest you try 
Columbia University’), Klein was re- 
ferred to the board’s Division of Hous- 
ing, to which he wrote, explaning his 
purpose and adding: 

“If any progress is to be made, the 
manual would have to be changed. 
Please let me know whether it is in 
your power to change the manual or in 
whose power it is.”” The reply: 

“T wish to assure you that we are 
making every attempt to secure the 
best in consultation. 

“In order to classify your proffered 
services, may I ask that you indicate 
the following: 

“1. Have you written or published 
anything on stage or school auditorium 
design? 

“2. Are you connected with the 
theater ? 

“3. Has this been your major field 
of study ?”’ 

This seemed to Klein a rather oblique 
answer to his question, but he sent on 
his credentials: dramatics teaching at 
Rollins, Wells, Connecticut and Goddard 
colleges; founder of the Studio Theatre 


KLEIN'S RECOMMENDATIONS: 


The educational stage should stimulate the 
Creative imagination of everyone working in 
it and the audience too. It should teach group 
effort. If it can teach something about the 
way light acts, about manipulation of sets, 
and about how things are properly managed 
on the stage, so much the better. We do not 
expect all students to become chemists; but we 
do not equip their laboratories with empty 
beer bottles instead of test tubes. Why be 
less logical about their stages? 


Lighting now usually consists of fixed over- 
head lights and permanent footlights. The 
overheads light the back of the actor’s head; 
the foots awkwardly light the faces from be- 
low, and the ceiling. No other stages in the 
world have been lighted like this for years. 
Improvements: In place of fixed overheads, a 
horizontal pipe behind the front upper curtain, 
for Clamping eight or nine moveable spots. 
Pipe lowers with winch or counterweights 
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at the New School for Social Research; 
guest lecturer at Yale and Fordham; 
producer of 20 plays in England and of 
several hundred in Berlin; management 
of three Berlin theaters of his own; 
management for four years of the Max 
Reinhardt theaters; director of dozens 
of US community productions. 


"Round and around 


The Board replied that a summary of 
this background was being forwarded 
to “the committee concerned with the 
Manual of School Planning.’ Klein’s 
next communication was from the 
chairman of the committee on School 
Plant Planning who wrote: 

“T am organizing a total of 23 sub- 
committees to design the facilities to be 
incorporated in the plans for new school 
buildings. When we reach the sub- 
committee on school auditoriums I shall 
forward to the chairman of that group 
the information you have provided.” 

After another month slid by, Klein 
asked whether a subcommittee chair- 
man had been named. The reply: 

“T have forwarded your letter to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 


(winch is cheaper) to prepare spots. Instead 
of foots, spots at the sides of the auditorium, 
masked from audience, directing beams at 
stage at an angle of 45° of a cube, or else 
spots directed from auditorium ceiling or bal- 
cony rail. 


Flooring is now usually beautiful hardwood 
which must not be marred. But the floor of a 
stage is an important tool because the braces 
and jacks which support stage scenery—flats— 
are pegged to the floor with stage screws. 
Playwright Jean Kerr ruefully reminisces in 
the New York Times Magazine that she grew 
up thinking there was always a person behind 
every stage tree because strangely enough, in 
her school, no stage screws were permitted. 
Things have not changed. 

Improvement: Soft pine floor, so students and 
community can do creative work with canvas 
flats. These floors wear a long time; in a 
high school, where settings are not an every- 


School Auditoriums of the Committee 
on School Plant Planning, who is the 
Assistant Director of our Speech Im- 
provement Bureau. May I suggest that 
you communicate with her for what- 
ever information you require.” 

So Klein wrote her. She replied: 

“The Committee on High School 
Auditoriums has not yet been convened. 
We shall of course be glad to call upon 
you as consultant as the need arises.” 

Klein had now been engaged in this 
remarkably nebulous correspondence 
for five months. All he wanted to do 
was discuss, with someone effective and 
responsible, means of improving obso- 
lete stages. This seemingly reasonable 
goal was becoming so elusive that in his 
next letter to the subcommittee chair- 
man, Klein wrote: 

“T cannot help feeling somewhat puz- 
zled that you as chairman should not be 
interested in my observations—whether 
the Committee has convened or not.” 

Klein got no answer to this letter. 
Indeed he never has had further word 
from the subcommittee chairman. Like 
the others, she faded from the scene. 


eontinued on p, 196 


day occurrence, the floor would likely last a 
generation. For appearances, a stagecioth can 
cover the floor. Suitable for any activity; not 
even the professional ballet uses hardwood 
floors! 


Cyclorama curtain, lining the stage interior, 
obtrudes clumsily over scenery; worse, the 
pipes on which its side extensions hang run 
transversely, thus get in the way of attempts 
either to fly or set up scenery. 
improvement: Curtain’s purpose of background 
for speaker, singers, etc. could be fulfilled 
more attractively, flexibly and cheaply with 
flats kept for the purpose. If architects are 
actually designing back walls so ugly they 
must never be seen, which is hardly likely, a 
better solution than cyclorama curtain is a 
taut cyclorama—a curved canvas painted in 
colored spatters that appear any hue, depend- 
ing on lights. Students can make one or it can 
be bought for less than cyclorama curtain, 
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MIDDLEVILLE ROAD SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, East Northport, 
L. I. A 33 classrooms. A 800 
students; expandibie to 1,000. 


Features: Activities buildings in 
visual scale with classroom 
blocks. A Gym set in slope keeps 
lobby, lockers low, economical. A 
Classroom units, for conventional 
program, adaptable to block-of- 
time or group school programs; 
interior block partitions mov- 
able, utilities and  skylighted 
lockers concentrated at end. A 
Classroom vision strips with all- 
day electric lighting for closely 
figured savings in heat, construc- 
tion, blinds, overhangs. A Ad- 
ministration unit combines into 
lounge-meeting area. 





1. A HARMONIOUS CAMPUS PLAN 


At the hub is a delightful library shaped like a cogwheel 


Construction: Concrete and block 
foundations, reinforced slab on 
grade. A Cavity brick bearing 
walls. A Suspended acoustic ceil- 
ings. & Metal deck roofs on steel 
frame; library, reinforced con- 
crete. A Plastic skylighting. A 
Forced hot water heating. 

Costs: $1,478,168 including fees 
and all fixed or built-in equip- 
ment, A $17.87 per sq. ft. 

Credits: Architects: Ketchum, 
Gina & Sharp. A Structural en- 
gineers: Severud, Elstad & Krue- 
ger. Mechanical & electrical en- 
gineers: Levy & O’iKeefe. A 
Acoustical consultants: Bolt, 
Beranek & Newman, A Land- 


scape architects: Tregenze &. 


Briglia. A Genera! contractor: 
Ellis Chingos Construction Corp. 
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Canopied walk running length 
of classroom side of campus 
is cheerful, its brightly paint- 
ed ceiling changing color at 
intersections. 
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Exterior harmony § derives 
from well-scaled activities 
units, pattern of walks, sensi- 
tive use of slight slopes. 
Photo, taken beside administra- 
tion unit, includes auditorium- 
cafeteria at far left, round 
library, two classroom blocks 
at right. 


PHOTOS: BEN SCHNALL 


Library’s ‘“‘cogwheel’’ wall 
forms little light alcoves which 
would be greatly enhanced by 
planting in outdoor niches. 
Circular roof is cantilevered 
beyond indentation line. Shelv- 
ing is backed by cement as- 
bestos panel with glazing 
above and below. 
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PHOTOS : DEARBORN -MASSAR 





SIX QUALITY SCHOOLS AT REASONABLE COST 


2. SOCIABLE OUTDOOR AREAS 


JOHN S. BAKER JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, Tacoma, Wash. A 23 
classrooms. A 800 pupils. 


Features: Generous paved and 
landscaped courts with benches, 
raised planting areas, boulders 
saved as sculpture. A Large court 
used as public recreation area 
year round. A Small private court 
off teachers’ room. A Main en- 
trance hall widened to 32’ to act 
as student lobby, used for square 
dancing at noon hours. A Sepa- 
rate multipurpose wing with 
kitchen and stage, used (for 
lunch, audiovisual and music 
classes. 


Construction: Siab on grade. A 
Steel frame on 16’ x 32’ bays. A 
Steel roof deck, 1” rigid insula- 
tion, built-up roofing. A Walls, 
glass and porcelain enamel panels, 
some sections of brick, concrete, 


corrugated plastic for additional 
light in high part of gym and 
multipurpose room. A Partitions, 
SCR brick or 2x4 stud walis. A 
Strip and dome skylight over 
classrooms, corridors. A Asphalt 
and cork.-tile flooring. Fiuores- 
cent lighting. Acoustical board 
ceilings. & Heating: high temper- 
ature hot water radiant system. 


Cost: $774,645 (incl. landscaping, 
excl. fees, tax). A $10.72 per 
sq. ft. 


Credits: Architects: Marshall W. 
Perrow, Robert B. Price. A Struc- 
tural engineers: Smith & Mur- 
ray. & Mechanical engineers: 
Worthen & Wing. A Electrical 
engineer: Walter Gordon. A 
Landscape architect: Lawrence 
Halprin. A General contractor: 
Ostruske-Murphy. 


Entry court is made attrac- 
tive with a saved tree, wall 
benches, boulders arranged as 
sculpture. Building itself adds 
interest by extending its frame 
above, its grid in paving. 


Courts make pleasant year-round use of paving, planting, benches, boulders 
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attrs Approach skirts good trees, 
attream - ‘ 

breaks stairs into curve and 
, wall 
ied as 


levels that also give access to 
If adds 


meeting room at right. 
; frame 


Meeting room has stage at 
left, folding lunch tables in 
walls. Translucent plastic 
shields upper two thirds of 
windows. 
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SIX QUALITY SCHOOLS AT REASONABLE COST 


3. CLASSROOMS OPEN TO THE BREEZE 


Transverse instead of parallel corridors make a patio grid out of the finger plan 


ST. FRANCES CABRINI ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL, New Orleans, La. 
4 12 classrooms completed, six 
under construction. A For future: 
four more classrooms, adminis- 
tration, library, auditorium, cafe- 
teria. A Enrollment of 800 has far 
outstripped construction. 


Features: Hot climate planning 
for maximum sweep of breeze 
through each classroom. A Ex- 
pansion planning with utilities 
and corridors organized for addi- 
tion of classrooms in pairs. A 50’ 
patios between wings reported 
adequate sound buffers. A Abun- 
dant built-in storage, wardrobes. 
4 Fireplaces in kindergartens. 


a ee cee ere 


4& Generous, handsome color. 


Construction: Heavy piling and 
reinforced concrete foundations 
for poor soil. A Framing, steel 
columns, bar joists. A End walls, 
nonbearing brick; north walls, 
sliding clear glass; south walls, 


heat reducing glass. A Roof, 


exposed insulation decking on ex- 
posed joists, built-up roofing and 
Corridor ceilings, 
wood decking. A Corridor-class- 
room partitions, 7’ redwood glazed 
above; classroom partitions, brick 
and redwood; toilet partitions 7’ 


marble chips. 


ceramic tile, glazed above. 


Asphalt and ceramic tile flooring. 


4 Individual gas-fired 


Classroom walls open with 
sliding doors to patio on north. 
In first rooms built (right) 
south wall was similar. In 
later additions ventilation was 
improved with south wall of 
glass jalousies (left) and glass 
jalousie transoms over north 
sliding doors. 


forced 


warm-air heaters, supply ducts 
integral with floor slab. 


Cost: For 18 classrooms only plus 
related corridors and landscaping, 
excluding fees, $361,517. A Cost 
varied from $11.50 to $13.45 per 
sq. ft. during four construction 
phases. 


Credits: 
Davis. 


Architects: Curtis & 
A Structural engineer: 
William B. Settoon. & Mechanical 
engineer: Cary B. Gamble & 
Assoc. A Electrical engineer: Ed- 
ward Lee Monroney. A General 
contractors: Lionel F. Favret Co., 
Gurtier, Herbert & Co., Cox- 
tiardie Co. 




















Long wing is only one class- 
room deep, giving top-to-bot- 
tom ventilation and daylight 
along generous north and south 
classroom walls. Each class 
has its own patio. 


Corriders connecting wings 
were originally open (right), 
have since been glass enclosed 
(above) to form assembly 
areas and bad weather play 
space. Until building program 
reaches final stages several 
years hence, school must make 
do without activities units, is 
hard pressed to supply class- 
rooms alone for fantastically 
soaring enrollment. 
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PHOTOS: FRANK LOTZ MILLER 
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SIX QUALITY SCHOOLS AT REASONABLE COST 


4. TWO-STORY CLASSROOM CLUSTERS 





Concrete school uses an economical plan, special sunshades 


SOUTH COLUMBIA ST. ELEMEN- rooms have jalousie windows, 1” rigid glass fiber. A Fluorescent 
TARY SCHOOL, Bogalusa, La. A louvered sunshades on east and lighting. A Acoustical fiber tiles 
14 classrooms. A 420 pupils. west windows. on ceilings. A Hot water boiler, 


: warm-air circulating heaters at 
Features: For building economy Construction: Reinforced concrete 


and concentrated land use, class- spread footings, slabs, columns, 
rooms are arranged in tight clus- ribbon beams and flat roof slabs. 


center of each four-room cluster; 
space heaters in cafeteria and 


auditorium. 
ters of four, stacked in two stories A Walls, glazed ceramic struc- 


around an open central hall and tural tile. A Concrete block parti- Cost: $268.466 (incl. fees, excl. 
toilets, served by a single stair tions (glazed tile in toilets), A land, furnishings); $9.87 per sq. 
and ramp. A Separate common Windows, aluminum sliding sash, ft. 

wing has center area that doubles projected, fixed glass and jalou- 

as circulation lobby for cafeteria sies. A Flooring, smooth-troweled Credits: Architects and _ engi- 
on one side and assembly room concrete, asphalt tile in class- neers: Burk, LeBreton & Laman- 
on other, and as covered play rooms and offices, ceramic tile in tia. A General contractor: Archie 
space facing play yard. A Class- toilets. A Built-up roofing over Pounds. 
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hades 





Canopy of steel decking on 
single center posts leads across 
play yard to classrooms. Note 
jalousie windows for maxi- 
mum ventilation, metal-grating 
treads on lower half of stairs 
to admit light underneath, 
prevent playground dirt from 
being tracked into classrooms. 


Ramp (photo right) rises 
slightly from stairs to open 
cross-walk and_ second-floor 
classrooms on either side. At 
center doors to toilets and 
mop closet are unified in 
frame, separated by panels of 
dark glazed tile. Open wells 
light court, classrooms below. 


Sunshades, on east and west 
walls of classroom wing, com- 
bine here with open stairwell 
at center and detached con- 
crete columns at left to make 
a striking composition, Wood 
louvers in steel frames are 
angled to admit northerly light. 
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SIX QUALITY SCHOOLS AT REASONABLE COST 


S. GOOD NEW ENGLAND NEIGHBORS 


NEW PRESTON ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, New Preston, Conn, A 4 
classrooms, expansible to 8, A 120 
pupils, expansible to 240. 


Features: Three-wing plan (incl. 
future classroom wing) centering 
on lobby-reading room. A North- 
facing clerestory window along 
inner side of classrooms. A Glass 
strips between classrooms above 
7’.4” height. A All-purpose room 


150 





A modern school goes well with a traditional church—winter and summer 


has in-wall folding lunch tables, 
two 8 x 8 folding stage plat- 
forms. A Cabinets along hall in- 
corporate coat cubicles on hall 
side, cupboards on classroom side. 


Construction: Concrete T footings, 
4” slab on 6” gravel fill. A Steel 
frame on 12’ x 33’-6” bays over 
classrooms, 12’ x 38’ over all- 
purpose room; 3” steel deck, 1!/2” 
rigid insulation, built-up roofing 


(2’ x 10’ wood joists and wood 
deck over low hall-administration 
portion). A Walls, painted or 
natural redwood T&G siding on 
2 x 4 studs, glass in wood frames, 
projected sash. A _ Partitions, 
painted cinder block. A Chalk- 
board, fabric tackboard and peg- 
board in classrooms. A Asphalt 
tile flooring. A Acoustical tile 
ceilings throughout. A Fluores- 


cent lighting. & Warm air heat 
ing. 


Cost: $135,650 (excl. fees, furnish- 
ings, landscaping); $14.20 per 8% 
ft. 


Credits: Architects: Nichols 6 
Butterfield. A Structural and me 
chanical engineers: Marchant é 
Minges. A General contractor 
John Cantillon. 
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New school of simple horizon- 
tal lines sits modestly across 
road from old church. Photo 
(left) shows entrance at cen- 
ter, multipurpose wing at 
right, classroom clerestory at 
left above colored panels shield- 
ing toilets. At rear (below) 
classrooms open to south sun 
and playfield under 3’ over- 
hangs. Exposed columns sup- 
port 33’-6” spans. 
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SIX QUALITY SCHOOLS AT REASONABLE COST 


6. RUGGED RANCH HOUSES 


A school of houselike units fits its landscape and its community 


WHITE SCHOOL (Elementary), 
Rio Vista, Calif. A Three first- 
grade classrooms and two kinder- 
gartens in first of four units. 4 
150 pupils, expansible to 600. 


Features: 20’ wide center corridor, 
enclosed against prevailing winds, 
used for play space, lunch, meet- 
ings. A 9’ luminous plastic ceil- 
ings in classrooms (total cost 
$8,250) yield uniform desk-level 
lighting (average: 41 f.c. electric 
only, 99 f. c. total; wattage: 1,675 
w. per 925 sq. ft. classroom or 
1.82 w. per sq. ft.). A Natural 
redwood siding and aluminum 
sash for easy maintenance. 


Construction: Strip foundations of 
reinforced concrete. A Exterior 
walls 2 x 6 studs 16” o.c., 1” 
diagonal sheathing, redwood sid- 
ing or stucco, redwood plywood 
interior finish. & Wood built-up 
beams resting on 24” dia. concrete 


sewer-pipe columns filled with re- 
inforced concrete; 2 x 12 rafters 
16” o.c. White sprayed-on com- 
position roof to reflect heat. 6” 
concrete floor slab with copper- 
tube hot water radiant heating; 
asphalt tile floors (vitreous tile in 
toilets). A Gravity ventilation, 
exhaust through continuous slots 
to roof ventilators at corridor 
walls. 


Cost: $180,443 contract (excl. fees, 
land, furnishings; includ. $27,443 
in over-all sitework for future 
units). A $13.68 per sq. ft. for 
first unit alone. 


Credits: Architects: Donald Beach 
Kirby & Associates. A Civil and 
structural engineer: Baird Hef- 
ron. A Mechanical and electrical 
engineer: Clyde E. Bentley. A 
Acoustical consultant: Daniel 
Fitzroy. A General contractors: 
Henderson Construction Co. 





Bold masses 











of entrance 
porch match the raw strength 
of treeless California farm- 
land. Columns are _ concrete 
agricultural pipe (farmers 
wanted no steel pipe-column 
look); huge wood beams are 
bright red, yellow and blue. 
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Broad hall, 20’-wide enclosed 
against wind and dust, is used 
for lunch, meetings. Hall is 
daylighted through end walls 
of glass in aluminum sash. 
What appears to be skylight 
is reflection on smooth ceiling. 


Houselike look uf new schco!l 
echoes residential neighbors in 
its use of California low-pitch- 
ed roof, natural redwood sid- 
ing, mullioned window walls, 
wood fences. 














Luminous ceiling, among the 
first used in a school, given 
even light of 41 foot-candles 
at desk level (99 incl. day- 
light). Light from fluorescents 
is diffused through plastic. 


PHOTOS: PIRKLE JONES 



































Simple shapes, colorful brickwork and 
a glowing mosaic lobby distinguish a speculative 


project from its brethren 


COLOR AND ART 
HELP AN OFFICE BUILDING 


To New Yorkers tiring of wedding cake and tinsel, this 
sturdy new office building on Third Ave. has some interesting 
suggestions for a change of diet. It uses the economical 
brick and glass ribbons of earlier buildings, but instead of 
wrapping these around its maximum zoning “envelope” in 
a series of ugly, jig-jog setbacks, it organizes them into 
three distinct shapes and colors: a broad, gray base, a slim 
white midsection, and a big blue block of a tower with its 
columns projecting on two sides—all of brick. In devising 
this more orderly and balanced—if slightly stubby—shape. 
Architect Lescaze and Builder Kaufman threw away over 1 
million cu. ft. of rentable space that zoning laws would have 
permitted on this lot. Lescaze’s sketches, which show the 
building designed to the maximum bulk permissible (below, 
left) versus the actual proposal (right), helped persuade the 
city to grant a variance: in return for all the light and air 
left around it, the tower was permitted to cover 33% of the 
plot instead of the normal 25%, protruding slightly out of 
the envelope at its upper corners. 
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Cutting the wedding cake was done profitably. The top 11 
floors, 40% of the building’s rentable office area, are fully 
surrounded by light and air, and fully occupied at New York 
tower-grade rents of $5.50 to $7. Each of these floors, a 
simple rectangle of 13,500 sq. ft. around a service core, has 
proved adaptable to a wide variety of tenant needs. 

On the ground floor of his $13.5 million building, the 
owner made an added $80,000 (0.6%) bid for prestige in New 
York’s competitive office market by lending bright notes to a 
neighborhood only recently under the shadow of the Third 
Ave. El: a big lobby mosaic and stainless-steel sculpture (not 
yet installed). Says Builder-Owner Kaufman: “It costs so 
little to have something outstanding I’m amazed more ‘spec’ 
builders don’t go in for it.” 
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EAST 447TH STREET 


711 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK CITY 

OWNER: William Kaufman and Swig & Weiler 

ARCHITECT: William Lescaze 

ENGINEERS: Weinberger, Weishoff, Leichtman & Quinn, 
structural; V. L. Falotico & Associates, 
mechanical 

LIGHTING CONSULTANT: Richard Kelly 

FINANCING: Chase Manhattan Bank, construction money; 
New York Life Insurance Co., mortgage 





Colorful lobby glows with 16’ 
high mosaic wrapped around 
automatic-elevator core. Each 
side has a primary-color back- 
ground of blue, red or yellow, 
lively splashes and figures 
suggesting busy lobby itself. 
Design, by Painter Hans Hof- 
mann, was executed by Mosaic- 
ist Vincent Foscato. Abstract 
stainless steel sculpture for 
main entrance by Jose de Ri- 
vera is on loan to New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art and is 
not shown, 





Colorful exterior expresses a 
base in gray, a pedestal in 
white and a tower in blue. At 


rear, fire stairs are set off from 
tower in white brick. Building, 
seen here across New York’s 
Third Ave., is a block east of 
Grand Central Station. 
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A great American architect’s intricate passion 
and irony are brought to life in a masterly new book of words and pictures 


a century after his birth 


SULLIVAN SURVIVES 


A BOOK REVIEW BY WALTER McQUADE 


There is still something mysterious about 
architecture. It involves ornament, mood, 
underskin enjoyment. It cannot be ex- 
pressed in prescriptions or shorthand speci- 
cations; it has to be felt, and cannot easily 
be prefabricated. 

This mystery, the link between buildings 
and human emotions, in the end centers in 
vision, not in function. Some structures 
endure many generations, deepening in 
significance even as they go out of date. 
Sometimes these buildings eventually con- 
note whole cities, as the corner of Carson- 
Pirie-Scott, left, means Chicago to many. 
They are monuments. We are tearing most 
of them down. 

How many of these buildings are we put- 
ting up today? Not many. It does seem 
that most of our impersonal new architec- 
ture is in for rapid emotional obsolescence, 
to leave today’s architects wondering if 
they have not been forced into the position 
of being custom merchandisers of building 
effects, not originators. And then there is 
Louis Sullivan, the father of their func- 
tionalism. 

Sullivan, born 100 years ago this fall, 
proved long ago that buildings in our effi- 
cient industrial era still can be deeply 
successful as human backgrounds; adding, 
not subtracting; vitalizing, not conform- 
ing; defining the complex quality in people 
which is called human dignity. His magic 
is there whether his building watches over 
a suburban matron seeking a bus in Chi- 
cago’s Loop, or a defiant wanderer in 
downtown Manhattan. If you don’t believe 
it is there, cover the top of either photo- 
graph on these pages with a piece of blank 
paper and see how much the people lose. 

It is painfully true in most of our best 
modern buildings that humans—bathed in 
soft, complete floods of light, standing on 
bland wall-to-wall carpeting, enclosed by 





Condict Building, New York, 1897-98 


Carson-Pirie—Scott Building, Chicago, 1900 
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SULLIVAN SURVIVES 





Small Sullivan bank built in 1919, secure in its town, Columbus, Wis. 


Farmers and Merchants Union Bank 


ae : “When we decided to build, all 

F, Y * , . 
x that I knew was that I wanted 
a good bank building. . . . Of 


° 


course I wanted it to look 
well. . . . But I had neve 
really thought about thes 
things in quite the same way 
before I met Sullivan as I did 
afterwards.” 


Clients Mr. & Mrs. J. R. WHEELER Builder CARL Isisc# 





From a letter from Sullivan, 
Dec. 1919: “If you are in dowbl 
about any matter refer it to 
me promptly: otherwise ust 
your best judgment in carry 
ing on the work to completion 
in the spirit of my drawings. 
In other words I look to y@ 
to be the directing brain of the 


actual work.” 










































simple planes, primary colors—often seem 
mindless. They are reduced. 

Sullivan enlarged them. He was not a 
sentimentalist—he built dynamic, some- 
times brutal masses, the latest in modern 
technology of his day. But he also reached 
out in sympathy for the individuals who 
make up crowds. His florid formal decora- 
tions have vivid force, direct not abstract. 
He deliberately created complexity in feel 
and shadow, as if to declare to the un- 
lettered: “I know, I know, our modern 
business buildings have to be spare and 
efficient, but you’re not that way. Your 
mind is ornamented with many devious 
impulses. I know it is, because mine is too.” 

At his height, in the 1890’s, Louis Sulli- 
van was cocksure, but toward the end, in 
the twenties, sick with sorrow and alcohol 
and the lonely steady despair of having lost 
his audience to classical stylists, he put 
his trust in posterity. He had little else to 





trust. “. . . do not trouble yourself as to 
whether or not others understand ... in 
due time .. . others will perceive in your 


works more or less of what you, more or 
less adequately, have thought, felt, lived, 
loved and understood.” 

The author and photographer of this Wainright Building, St. Louis, 1890 
new book*, John Szarkowski, justifies this 
trust in a wonderful way. He has per- 
ceived and conveyed the passion, joy and 
sometimes irony surrounding great archi- 
tecture, and brought it to us better than 
Sullivan himself could on the printed page. 
His technique is mild; a prologue tells 
about the construction of one of Sullivan’s 
last buildings, a little bank in Columbus, 
Wis. (opp. p.). The client and his wife 
recall how it went; a letter from the archi- 
tect to the builder is quoted. Then, after a 
brief, unsentimental biography of Sullivan, 
Szarkowski goes on with pictures, accom- 
panied by quotations from diverse people: 
Andrew Carnegie, Thorstein Veblen, Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, Frank Norris, Philip 
Armour, Ward McCallister, Kipling, and 
other unlikely architectural critics. Most 
of the quotations and some of the photo- 
graphs have little direct bearing on build- 
ings, but they give you an ascending sense 
of Sullivan’s Chicago. Standing with the 
silent photographs they are lyrical, humor- 
ous and tragic. 

This book is a work of great talent. The 





Schiller Building, Chicago, remodeled 1935 
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Sullivan. stirring thing ab ’ . 7 as 
in doubt g about it, beyond its taste 
er it t0 and depth, scholarship and compassion, is 
vise use in the way Photographer Szarkowski in- 
n carry: cluded people in so many of his pictures. 


Sullivan always included them in his archi- 
tecture; after these many years of prog- 
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LOUIS SULLIVAN. By John Szarkow- 


University of Minnesota Press. $16 
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SULLIVAN SURVIVES 


National Farmers (now Security) Bank, Owatonna, Minn., 1907-08 


“The layout of the floor space 
was in mind for many years, 
but the architectural expres- 
yy NE Bas sion of the business of banking 
\ " was probably a thing more 
ee felt than understood.... From 
RES OS va) this search finally emerged 
SBS “e Yk 4 the name of one, who, though 
possibly not fully understood 
“ or appreciated at first, seemed 
& \ Sa ay to handle the earth-old mate- 
rials in virile and astonish- 
ingly beautiful forms of ex- 
pression. 
“The owners of this building 
feel that they have a true and 
lasting work of art—a struc- 
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Chicago Audiorium, 1886-89 


ture which, though built for — 
Sta; Chi pies business, will be as fresh and 
tairway, acago Auditorium inspiring in its beauty 100 2 
years from now as it is to- y 
day.” —CARL K, BENNETT, vice 
president. : 
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¥, ~ N “IT have struck a city—a real 

A Ng “4 ViaX ‘SS _ % city—and they call it Chicago. 
’ r ' TIN _ | foe ta The other places do not count. 
a ~ “| t Ee ag % Having seen it, I urgently de- 

\. Mies it 365 ; ; P ; 

NS v,! AN i sf ae , sire never to see it again. It is 

if sw! Gf ne 4 inhabited by savages. Its water 


is the water of the Hugli, and 

its air is dirt. Also it says that d 
it is the ‘boss’ town of Amer- Pi 
ica.”.—RUDYARD KIPLING 
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4nother in a series of articles about the public room 


What to do architecturally about those 
who only sit and sigh and yawn and ponder, 
and nod and sit (and stand) and wait 


RECEPTION ROOMS 


“While streams the evening sunset on quiet wood 
and lea, 
I stand and calmly wait till the hinges turn for me.” 


William Cullen Bryant, Waiting by the Gate 


In the past year a substantial number of architects 
and designers have been queried by FORUM on the 
design of one or another kind of room. Their re- 
sponses on how to make the most of most of the 
room types, from kitchens to bedrooms, have been 
widely divergent, but nearly all of these contemplative 
professionals are agreed on the best kind of reception 
room. It is the one with the right girl behind the 
reception desk—a stylish receptionist for the waiting 
women to look at out of the corners of their eyes, 
narrowly; a beautiful one for the men to stare at, 
and dream the minute hand away. 

The most complete architectural definition of the 
aims and objectives of reception room design was 
offered by George F. Pierce Jr., of George Pierce and 
Abel B. Pierce, Houston, Tex., in his set of test ques- 
tions: 

“Does the visitor feel welcome? . . . Does the re- 

ceptionist have control? . . . Is interoffice circulation 
possible without going through the reception area? . 
Is the area doing a real job of selling public relations, 
or is it just a run-of-the-mill showroom for company 
products? . . . Does it provide a telephone at a com- 
fortable location for visitors’ use? . . . Have the old 
Magazines, dull trade literature, etc., been eliminated? 
-.. And, most important, is the area staffed with a 
beautiful young thing whe can say ‘No’ so pleasantly 
that the caller walks out floating on a pleasant pink 
cloud of happiness?” 

In reception room design, it would seem, humanism 
is usually triumphant. Most of the rest of the advice 
received from designers on how to bring this triumph 
about, how to make visitors comfortable and reason- 
ably happy, falls into five categories, shown here with 
examples : 
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1. CONTEMPLATING NATURE 


Few architects and clients can surpass the forms of 
nature as Frank Lloyd Wright did in his reception 
area in the Johnson Wax Factory in Racine (opposite) ; 
the next best thing is to wipe out the wall with a 
sheet of plate glass. In reception rooms this sometimes 
equals the difference between sitting in a woodland 
glade and in the examination room of the loca! precinct 
station. 

All doesn’t have to be shown; frequently just a 
touch of the outdoors is enough, as in the poetic 
tree silhouettes outside the reception room at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
by Architects Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons ‘?). 

Other introductions of the outdoors: (4) Grossmont 
District Hospital in California by Architects Pereira 
& Luckman; General Motors Technical Center ‘%) by 
Architects Eero Saarinen & Assoc. and Smith, Hinch- 
man & Grylls Inc.; St. Joseph Lead Co. €*) by Archi- 
tects Hellmuth, Yamasaki & Leinweber; Maryland office 
building of the Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. 
(5) by Architects Fordyce & Hamby Asseciates. 







ruHotos: (1) erwin tanec; (2) 
MORLEY BaER; (3) © EZRA STOLLER; 
(4) mac mizoxt; (5) corrscno- 
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RECEPTION ROOMS 


GOTTSCHO-SCHLEISNER; (9) HEDRICH BLESs- 
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2. BRIGHTEN THE CORNER 


There is no better indoor civilizer than electric light, 
but none more difficult to define exactly in effect. 
Frequently, reception rooms can be made as pleasant 
with small intense lights, narrowly focused, as they 
‘an with floods of light from banks of luminaires. 
Compare all 22 reception rooms shown on these four 
pages, and try to formulate a guide other than this 
basic one: either the room has to be so bright that it 
has an inherent liveliness by virtue of sheer force of 
foot-candles, or it must use definite shadowing. 

Architect William Beckett’s own office ®) in Los 
Angeles has a reception room which exemplifies the 
latter part of this rule. In the main working area is 
mass lighting; its shadows liven the waiting area. 
In contrast, the domed inner garden beyond the recep- 
tion room of the Andersen Corp. office building in 
Bayport, Minn. 7), Brooks Cavin, architect, pours 
light into the reception area naturally in the daylight 
hours, by courtesy of Mr. Edison at night. 

A frequent technique is shown in lower photographs. 
This method lights the reception desk—and that re- 
ceptionist—and lets the blessing reflect on from there: 
the reception room in the offices of Designer Raymond 
Loewy (8); the reception room of Designer Maria 
Bergson (9), 








3. GATHER ’ROUND THE STEPS 


This type is a strongly traditional solution. Whether 
the stair is a gleaming, stainless steel, flying flight 
of steps (#9), the famous stairway in the Styling 
Administration Building at GM Technical Center) or 
a row of elevator doors (441), the Alcoa Building in 
Pittsburgh; Harrison & Abramovitz, architects, Alten- 
hof & Brown, Mitchell & Ritchie, associate architects), 
its well is a logical place to interpose a waiting area. 
The reception desk at the Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp., Stratos Division, Long Island +42) sits 
in a deep, glass-walled shaft. Architects: Fordyce, 
Hamby, Strobel & Panero, with Raymond Loewy Corp. 
as design consultants. Shown in (43) is the reception 
area and dominant stairway in the Georgia Tech Li- 
brary, Bush-Brown, Gailey & Heffernan, architects. 
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4. DIVERSIONS 


Many clients think that sales are the healthiest diver- 
sions in the world, and their architects have sagely 
absorbed this opinion in the design of their reception 
rooms. The sales pitch can be hard or soft, tangible 
or indirect. 

In the quintet of allusively decorated reception rooms 
above, the most delicate reference is probably the 
handsome array of fancy trowels (most of them gilded, 
some solid gold) used at past ceremonial cornerstone 
layings (46). Collecting these is a bona fide hobby 
of the president of Herbert Charles & Co., Inc., a realty 
firm occupying these premises in New York. Designer 
Michael Saphier made a fine display of a part of the 
collection. (This handsome office design will be shown 
in more detail in next month’s issue.) 

A more direct approach is shown in the reception 
gallery in the executive offices of Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp. (44) by Designs for Business Inc., and in 
the Lewinson Opticians (18) in Seattle by Bennett 
Douglas. Both display samples, but in interesting 
ways. In the men’s dormitories at Tulane University 
(17) by Freret & Wolf, Andrey & Feitel, Ricciuti, 
Stoffie & Associates, the focus is art. In the Northwest 
Orient Airlines New York offices (45) it is a map of 
the Orient; Carson & Lundin, architects. 
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5. THE MERGER 
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This type represents the partial tearing down of the 
wall between reception room and working room, per- 
haps the most effective means of introducing someone 
to the operation of any office. The visitor keeps busy 
watching, which would have been appreciated by Tho- 
reau, who sighed: “As if you could kill time without 
injuring eternity.” At the Brookfield Center, Conn. 
office of Designer Lester Beall (4%) this idea prevails 
strongly. At the Andersen Corp. offices (2°) by Archi- 
tect Brooks Cavin, it is expressed more cautiously. 
In the CBS executive offices in New York by the Knoll 
Planning Unit, the visitor watches the secretaries at 
work while waiting at an inner reception space to see 
the boss. 
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Citizens group, headed by Carl Freese 


: WARREN SIGMUND 


PHOTOS 


(front row, second. left), rallies support for program, meets monthly with mayor (at desk) 


HOW TO GET RENEWAL OFF DEAD CENTER 


For New Haven, it took a mix of three elements: 


a good plan, a mayor willing to stick his neck out, and an unusual citizens organization 


On a gray afternoon in September, 
the mayor of New Haven left his 
partly finished lunch at Mory’s, 
climbed into the cavern of his official 
Cadillac, and headed back, some- 
what circuitously, for his office. 
Halfway along the route, the 
mayor nudged his companion and 
waved to a new playground. “We 
built that,” he said, “‘and we told the 
people ‘this is redevelopment.’” A 
little farther, and the car passed a 
school under construction. “Now 
this is redevelopment, too, and that’s 
the way we’ve talked about it to the 
public.” Finally, the limousine nosed 
into the narrow streets of a slum 
rat nest—an area slated to be 
cleared completely. “This, of course, 
is real development,” the mayor said. 
“But do you know something? By 
the time we got around to this phase, 
to all the problems of relocating fam- 
ilies and businesses, people weren’t 
half frightened of redevelopment. 


+« 


Highway planning set stage for down- 
town renewal. This expressway—now Con- 
necticut Turnpike—skirts city core (top). 
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They’d heard the word before, seen 
the results, and accepted it. They 
understood that all this was for the 
good of the city.” 

For Richard C. Lee, an intense, 
10-year-old Democrat who is serving 
his second term as New Haven’s 
mayor, this creep-before-you-walk 
approach to redevelopment has been 
one of the subtler parts of a sus- 
tained and highly energetic cam- 
paign that today has brought New 
Haven to the verge of a full-scale 
attack on its slums and blight. 
Whatever the political wisdom of 
that campaign—and Lee, for one, 
believes that there are “very great 
political rewards”’ for the party that 
convinces the people that “it can 
best succeed in this mighty task”— 
the results are unmistakable. New 
Haven today fairly seethes with co- 
operation and common hopes. Be- 
tween City Hall and community, 
there is a degree of rapport and co- 
ordination that for the first time in 
years seems to offer a real chance of 
bringing to life the plans the city 
has talked about for so long. 

By last month, this was the state 


of things in the city that is. Amer- 
ica’s oldest planned community: 


> Southwest of the city center—just 
three blocks from the heart of down- 
town—one of the city’s oldest and 
worst slums, the Oak St. area, is at 
last breathing its last (plans have 
been under way to clear it since 
1951). Under the Title I renewal 
program, the city has signed a loan 
and grant contract with the federal 
government which will pour $2.5 mil- 
lion of US grant funds into a proj- 
ect whose net cost will run to $3.8 
million. Involved are 42 acres of 
residential and business slum which 
will be cleared completely and re- 
placed with three or more high-rise. 
apartment buildings (space for 700 
middle-income families) and a 500,- 
000 sq. ft. office building for South- 
ern New England Telephone Co. 
The city is now assembling the site, 
plans to auction off the residential 
segment in November, hopes to. have 
it in the hands of a private redevel- 
oper by year’s end. Four syndicates 
are known to be looking at it, with 
a team of Yale University and Real’ 











URBAN RENEWAL 

































Oak St. project (No. 1 on 
map) is farthest along of re- 
newal plans, will follow gen- 
eral lines of symbolic model 
(picture). Like Oak St., other 
projects—South Central in the 
business district (2) and Woos- 
ter Square (3)—are closely 
tied to new traffic net. Biggest 
area under planning is Dix- 
well Negro neighborhood (4), 
where work is just getting un- 
der way. 


Estate Operator Roger Stevens rated 
as the hottest prospects. 


> In the east-central part of the city, 
a combined renewal-clearance proj- 
ect covering 265 acres is now mov- 
ing into the final Title I planning 
stage. The area here, centering 
around Wooster Square, was once 
one of New Haven’s finest neighbor- 
hoods. The plan is for a joint as- 
sault by the city and neighborhood 
groups to restore its former ele- 
gance, eliminate the blighting in- 
fluence of traffic, and clear out non- 
conforming land uses. The finished 
proposal should be ready for the 
Board of Aldermen next spring. 


> At the center itself, a 105-acre area 
embracing the present business dis- 
trict and the wholesale-retail food 
center to the south of it is now 
under advanced planning for com- 
mercial redevelopment and residen- 
tial renewal. Details are very much 
under wraps. But Lee has said the 
project, which runs through the 
heart of downtown right to the edge 
of the central green, calls for a huge 
shopping center, a new high school 
and probably apartment housing. 


> To the northwest, the city’s biggest 


project—293 acres of renewal with 
a minimum of clearance—is now get- 
ting under way in the Dixwell Ave. 
Negro neighborhood. Planning is 
still in the very early stages. 


All this is a rich redevelopment 
diet, and whether the city will be 
able to digest it in the next few 
years is a serious question. Quite 
apart from its financial require- 
ments, the program is bound to pre- 
sent tremendous problems of assimi- 
lation for a community with as old 
a way of life as New Haven’s. But 
however the present projects fare, 
they can in no way detract from the 
fact that the city has had the cour- 
age to tackle its future in a grand 
way and, even more important, that 
it has found a way of doing it to- 
gether. 


A farsighted plan 

How has New Haven managed it? 
With one important exception, the 
city in the early postwar could have 
fitted the description of almost any 
old US community. The exception 
vas that it had a remarkably far- 
sighted plan for doing something 
about its age and decay—a blueprint 
drawn in 1941 by Planner Maurice 








































E. H. Rotival and since updated sev- 
eral times. This has been the first 
element in New Haven’s resurgence. 
otival’s theory was that the city 
had to rely for its prosperity on its 
traditional role as a traffic distribu- 
tion center, and that the problem 
was to find a- way to revive the city, 
to feed it, and to consolidate it 
against further disintegration and 
blight. On the thesis that general 
interstate traffic, though not in- 
tended for downtown, ought to be 
brought close enough to the core to 
enter if it wanted, Rotival laid the 
route for a bypass artery linked to 
two expressways that would cut 
through the central and eastern 
parts of the city. Within this traffic 
net, and oriented to it, he and Nor- 
ris Andrews, director of the City 
Plan Commission, later pinpointed 
nine specific areas for redevelop- 
ment. . 

As it turned out, this plan, which 
was generally supported by the 
Chamber of Commerce and much of 
the community, proved of tremen- 
dous importance. Because the city 
was able to present its traffic ideas 
in the context of an over-all scheme 
for community development, it even- 
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tually brought the state highway de- 
partment around to its way of think- 
ing. (Rotival’s route for the bypass 
is now the path of the new Connecti- 
cut Turnpike; the two expressways 
—_the Oak St. connector and the re- 
location of Route 5— will cut through 
the center essentially as he drew 
them.) And because it succeeded, 
the Oak St. and Wooster Sq. renewal 
projects, both of which are tied in- 
extricably to the traffic net, are now 
possible. 


A strong mayor 

Whether through dedication to the 
idea of renewal, or shrewd recogni- 
tion of its political potentials, Lee, 
when he took office in 1954, seized 
on this plan and made it the win-or- 
lose theme of his administration. 
Last fall, he staked his chances for 
re-election on it, and after once hav- 
ing acquired the distinction of losing 
a mayoralty bid by two votes, won 
handily with the biggest plurality in 
the city in nearly 20 years. In pro- 
viding political leadership for the 
program, Lee has provided the sec- 
ond element for the resurgence. 

Lee believes that too many com- 
munities have assumed that renewal 
is a job for planners alone. To him, 
the program is so “unbelievably 
complicated” that it calls for the 
most skilled administrators, a breed, 
he sadly confesses, that is annoy- 
ingly rare. Lee’s worries about the 
processing of the program led him, 
in 1955, to set up the post of devel- 
opment coordinator in City Hall and 
to restaff the redevelopment agency 
under a seasoned hand. To the co- 
ordinator — 35-year-old Edward J. 
Logue, a Yale Law School graduate 
and one-time legislative secretary to 
Chester Bowles—Lee has handed the 
responsibility for tying together the 
work and plans of the Redevelop- 
ment Agency, the City Plan Com- 
mission, the Parking Authority, the 
Traffic Engineer, and the Bureau of 
Environmental Sanitation, which en- 
forces the housing code. Logue, who 
acts as the mayor’s deputy and who 
sits within the sound of a raised 
voice of Redevelopment Director H. 
Ralph Taylor, is not only supposed 
to see to it that one hand of the city 
knows what the other is doing in re- 
development, but that all hands are 
doing what they’re supposed to in 
terms of the common goal. 
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Though this internal coordination 
has unquestionably speeded the 
city’s renewal mechanics—perhaps 
as much as federal red tape will 
allow—it is safe to say that this 
alone could never have produced the 
community support that New Haven 
has mustered for renewal. That job 
has taken leadership, not just from 
City Hall, but from every segment 
of the community. 

As a one-time newspaper man and 
former director of the Yale News 
Bureau, Lee has probably been more 
aware of that leadership require- 
ment—in terms of its public rela- 
tions aspects—than any US mayor. 
His A B C handling of the renewal 
program—the labeling of relatively 
simple improvements as redevelop- 
ment to win understanding for the 
bigger projects—and his sloganizing 
(“An Awakened New Haven Builds 
for the Future”) reflects this. So 
does his constant pounding on the 
renewal theme; his organization of 
a junket to Philadelphia for 75 of 
the city’s leaders so that they could 
see what others had done with re- 
newal; his emphasis on working 
through neighborhood groups. And 
so does the Citizens Action Commis- 
sion, which typifies the third and 
final element in the resurgence— 
community support. 


A working citizens’ committee 


The CAC was created by Lee in 
Sept. 54, with the express purpose 
of stimulating and winning public 
backing for redevelopment. Though 
it bears some resemblance to St. 
Louis’ Civie Progress, Inc., CAC has 
a broader membership, one that in- 
cludes labor leaders, educators and 
public officials, as well as business- 
men, and it has official status. Carl 
G. Freese, president of the Connecti- 
cut Savings Bank, has been its chair- 
man from the start, and its two vice 
chairmen are A. Whitney Griswold, 
president of Yale, and Merritt Van- 
derbilt, president of Greist Manu- 
facturing Co. The commission has 
14 members at large, six action com- 
mittees, which are each concerned 
with a particular aspect of city ex- 
istence and which at times have in- 
volved as many as 300 people in 
their projects, and a paid executive 
director, Gordon Sweet. Up till now, 
it has had a budget of $30,000 a 
year to operate on, with the money 


coming from grants from the New 
Haven Foundation. 

Once a month, CAC meets with 
the mayor and his staff. Far more 
than a sounding board in these ses- 
sions, the commission may assume a . 
planning function by making spe- 
cific recommendations on a proposed 
project, or it may help set policy by 
charting the lines the city should 
follow in attacking its problems. Al- 
though CAC’s over-all purpose has 
been to rally the support of neigh- 
borhood, civic and special interest 
groups for what it believes the city 
should do, Lee has never hesitated 
to use it for basic spadework. In 
two years it has found itself in- 
volved in making an economic study 
of a proposed ship terminal (its con- 
clusion: not enough cargo to war- 
rant the cost); has drafted an en- 
abling bill for the state legislature 
to permit cities to set up public in- 
dustrial development corporations; 
and has helped create a business re- 
location office—possibly the first in 
the country—to ease the blows of 
clearance for small business and to 
help it resettle. In the campaign for 
a regional market, a drive that led 
to legislative passage of a bill au- 
thorizing the State Marketing Au- 
thority to build a $2 million produce 
center on filled land near the harbor, 
CAC not only undertook site and 
cost studies, but helped to carry the 
fight in the Senate and Assembly. 
its showing that Republicans want- 
ed the bill as much as Democrats 
gets much of the credit for clinching 
passage. 

To Lee, this sort of cooperation 
provides some insurance for the 
mayor who is incautious enough to 
crawl far out on the urban renewal 
limb. The political risks of renewal 
—the dangers of miscalculation that 
may lead to overthrow from office— 
Lee believes are great, and he sug- 
gests that this may be one of the 
big reasons why so many cities have 
been slow to take to the cure. But, 
as he told the American Municipal 
Assn. last year: “It is my frank and 
blunt opinion that urban renewal is 
going to work successfully, properly 
—yes, and magnificently—only in 
communities where the chief execu- 
tive is willing to take the calculated 
risk of serving as the catalyst.” In 
his own case, with cooperation, he 
still seems willing. 
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PHUTUs: DAVID P. SHELHAMER. COURTESY GLADDING-McBEAN & Co. 


NEWEST CURTAIN WALL in building field 
is this ceramic veneer panel, for hospital in 
California. Structural clay industry is count- 
ing on this development and others to put it 
back into competition with metal curtain wall. 
New panel is heavy. This one weighs 900 Ib. 
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NEW HOPE FOR THE BRICK WALL 


After standing pat for 25 centuries 
the clay products industry is now 
betting $500,000 a year on research. 
And it’s beginning to pay off in the 
form of prefab curtain walls and 
a host of other promising new 
developments 


A remarkable change is taking place 
in the brick and tile industry, an in- 
dustry that, historically, has resisted 
change with consistent force. The hos- 
pital wall shown on these pages is evi- 
dence of what is happening. 

The new Methodist Hospital, in 
Arcadia, Calif., is no extraordinary 
piece of architecture: a trim, handsome 
structure, with a skin of glass and 
thin, green spandrels. But it is a signifi- 
cant new building, because its spandrels 
are not made of metal, but of a clay— 
zeramic veneer—backed by lightweight 
concrete. Further, the spandrels are 
just 3” thick, which is thin indeed for 
a ceramic wall; and even more remark- 
able—the spandrels are prefabricated, 
once a nasty word in the structural 
clay industry. 

This is by no means the only new 
development in the changing world of 
structural clay; but it is the most re- 
cent and, potentially, one of the most 
important. Also, it is typical of a new 
kind of thinking that may save this 
ancient industry from oblivion. 

Actually, this new panel is really not 

such a bold departure when it is looked 
at in perspective. Thinner panels have 
been made for thousands of buildings 
—of metal. Prefabricated panels too— 
of metal. But this break with tradition 
for clay is important to the designers 
of tomorrow’s buildings, because it 
means that two elegant materials- 
ceramic tile and brick—which had, to 
many, become too cumbersome and too 
slow to work with, may once again be 
competitive with metal and porcelain 
enamel, the two materials that now 
have such a firm grip on the curtain 
wall market. 


A wall of clay 


The story behind the new hospital 
and its new panel involves three or- 
ganizations: the Architectural Terra 
Cotta Institute, which developed this 
prefabricated panel; Gladding, McBean 
& Co. its manufacturer; and_ the 
Structural Clay Products Research 
Foundation, the newcomer which is 
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carrying a heavy research and develop- 
ment load for the entire structural clay 
industry. 

Traditionally, ceramic veneer walls 
had been installed in two stages: first, 
the backup wall was put into place; 
then the veneer facing was attached— 
either with an adhesive material or 
with small anchors, that held the veneer 
firmly to the wall. Either process was 
slow and costly. 

With prefabrication techniques, the 
wall sections now are installed as single 
units—veneer coupled to backup wall— 
which means a great reduction in erec- 
tion time, plus a lower cost for the 
units themselves. 

Two panel sizes were prefabricated 
for the Arcadia hospital: a 30 sq. ft. 
section and a 15 sq. ft. section. All 
panels were cast in the plant, using a 
large, vibrating table—the same kind 
that is used in the manufacture of pre- 
cast concrete. It took just a few min- 
utes to cast each panel. Within an hour, 
the table could be tilted and the panel 
slid onto a pallet and stored. After two 
or three days of aging, a panel could 
be hoisted into place on the building. 

Working with precast panels, the 
contractor gained in several ways. 
First, of course, he could install the 
panels in less time. Also, the panels 
were much thinner; if the veneer had 
been attached by one of the old meth- 
ods, the wall would have been 8” thick 
instead of 3”. It is estimated that the 
panels, installed, cost between $4.50 and 
$5.50 per sq. ft., which was only slight- 
ly more costly than installing a veneer 

facing alone, by hand-set method, to an 
existing wall. Thus, the precast method 
eliminated most of the cost of installing 
a backup wall. 

This cost was lower than a metal 
wall bid on the same job. But weight, 
though down considerably from any 
existing ceramic veneer wall, is still 
quite high. The 30 sq. ft. spandrels 
weigh about 30 lb. per sq. ft., or about 
900 lb. each. A metal panel that size 
would weigh only 200 lb., or even less. 

Weight is going to be a drag on 
future structural clay walls, whether 
they be faced in terra-cotta or brick, 
for metal curtain walls offer the archi- 
tect and contractor a lighter-weight, 
easier-to-handle alternative. (Most ex- 
isting metal walls weigh just 6 or 7 lb. 
per sq. ft.). The Structural Clay Prod- 
ucts Research Foundation says that it 
has developed a panel which does weigh 
considerably less than the 30 lb. per 
sq. ft. panels on the Arcadia Hospital, 








INSTALLATION is faster 
than traditional ceramic 
veneer paneling, and panels 
themselves are cheaper to 
produce. Here (1) gasket 
is placed on ends of panel 
as it slips down into ce- 
ment mortar bed; (2) tog- 
gle bolts secure panel to 
mullion; (3) panel is ad- 
justed, using fiber gasket 
and metal shims; (4) calk- 
ing from rear seals base of 
mullion;. (5). membrane 
strip is placed over mullion, 
preparing wall for 1” of 
plaster. Cost of this wall 
will be $4.50 to $5.50 per 
sq. ft. 
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BRICK WALL continued 


but even this newest panel is relatively 
heavy: 15 to 18 lb. per sq. ft., with 
a thickness of 134”. 


And walls of metal 


Of course, a single development such 
as this new wall panel does not con- 
stitute a revolution, particularly in the 
erupting field of the curtain wall. The 
advance during the past five years has 
been so swift that you can almost pick 
a material at random, and somewhere 
you will find somebody wrapping it 
around a new building: aluminum, 
stainless steel, bronze, copper, porcelain 
enamel—even glass. 

Indeed, the transition from masonry 
to metal has come so suddenly, and 
with such decisiveness, that the rea! 
question now is whether the renais- 
sance in clay has come too late. 

Until this decade, the only important 
development to come forth for the 
structural clay industry in a century 
was the introduction of machinery to 
shape clay products, and that happened 
in the 1870’s. Even today, brick is 
made in much the same way that it 
was made in the days of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, 2,500 years ago, when the Baby- 
lonians discovered that firing made 
brick harder and more durable than 
mere sun baking. 

For years, it didn’t really matter 
that brick and tile were made from 
ancient recipes. The products were 
good. The market was healthy. Com- 
petition wasn’t terribly serious. Then 
came the first shocking blow: The 
Great Depression. Of the 2,000 brick 
and tile manufacturers in the US, less 
than 500 survived the lean times of the 
early thirties. Lumber took a great 
slice of the residential market. Only 
now is the clay industry beginning 
to regain its position. 

But after the Depression, for the 
depleted brick and tile producers there 
still remained the multistory building, 
a lovely, impermeable market. Then 
came the second shocking blow: the 
metal curtain wall. 

Porcelain enamel moved first and 
fastest. It captured a $2 million share 
of the curtain wall market in 1947, 
then expanded; its share this year will 
be $60 million. Then aluminum, which 

yas little used in 1950, built itself a 
monument—Pittsburgh’s Alcoa _ build- 
ing—and since has rocketed: only 50 
aluminum-clad buildings existed in 
1952; by this year, the number had 
jumped to some 400. 

Despite the surge of the metals, the 
manufacturers of structural clay prod- 
ucts have been able to show yearly 
gains. Brick and tile sales have inched 
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ahead at roughly a 3% annual rate. 
Industry sales last year were $255 mil- 
lion. But gains have come because of 
three quavering assets. The architects 
have provided one: from an esthetic 
view, brick and tile will always have 
qualities which are preferred for cer- 
tain types of buildings. A second asset 
has come from the novelty of metal: 
many of the early metal curtain walls 
have been troublesome; the big trouble 
has been with water leaks. Finally, 
building codes have given brick and 
tile an edge: existing codes in many 
cities permit the erection of metal 
walls, but require the walls be backed 
by thick walls of masonry. 

But each asset is losing its value. 
Building codes, written in the age of 
wood, are being rewritten, or simply 
waived, to permit construction of metal- 
clad buildings. Too, the metal wall has 
had time to work out from under its 
troubles. Even the architect is swing- 
ing away, for metal, he finds, offers 
certain esthetic qualities too. 


And then came progress 

Were it not for one additional factor, 
the structural clay industry would 
surely be headed for trouble. Ironically, 
this same factor—technical progress 
is one which the industry for many 
years had diligently ignored, and, in 
more recent times, had bitterly fought. 

Technical progress, to the brick and 
tile industry today, is symbolized and, 
indeed, incorporated within a sturdy 
new building (of brick) that stands on 
16 acres of ground outside Chicago. 
This is its workshop: the Structural 
Clay Products Research Foundation, at 
Geneva, Ill. (Photo, top opp. p.). 

Until four months ago, the industry 
had no research center it could call its 
own. It has been just six years since 
it has had the mere outline of a re- 
search program. That had 
main trouble. 

In one respect, a brick manufacturer 
is like a farmer. He is one of more 
than 500 producers. His market is 
geographically limited, because he can- 
not compete with other producers at 
distant points; transportation costs re- 
strict him to jobs that are close to 
home. Thus, he cannot grow to giant 
size, nor can he afford much time or 
money for research. For example, che 
largest manufacturer in the US, Natco 
Corp. of Pittsburgh, had a sales vol- 
ume of only $20 million last year, and 
this volume came not from one plant, 
but from 16, in four states and Canada. 

Contrast this with the fabricators of 
porcelain enamel wall panels. Here, 
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there are just a dozen companies, each 































with a long reach to distant markets, 

Although its research laboratory jg 
new, the brick and tile industry had 
known as long ago as 1948 that things 
just weren’t right. In 1948, the indus- 
try’s trade association, the Structural 
Clay Products Institute—which goes 
under the rather quaint name of 
“Skippy” because of the way its initials 
articulate—asked Arthur D. Little, Ine,, 
the Cambridge (Mass.) consulting or- 
ganization, to study the industry and 
recommend a course for its future. 
Little’s key recommendation was an in- 
dustry-sponsored research program. 
Also, Little screened hundreds of scien- 
tists to find one whom it would recom- 
mend to head the program. In 1950, 
with a director of research, Robert B. 
Taylor, who had been assistant director 
of research at Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., and a staff of one, Paul Johnson, 
who had been a member of the engi- 
neering staff of SCPI, the Structural 
Clay Products Research Foundation 
went to work. For the first five years, 
Taylor and Johnson, who is now deputy 
director of research, worked in Chi- 
cago, principally at the Armour Re- 
search Foundation. Under a special, 
and somewhat unique, agreement, 
Structural Clay Research used Armour 
facilities and Armour scientists, under 
Taylor’s direction, to probe into clay’s 


empirical history and its uncertain 
future. 
From contributions of nearly 100 


brick and tile manufacturers, the re- 
search program started out with a fund 
of $1.25 million, to be budgeted over a 
five-year period. (Today, in addition to 
its own research center, which cost 
about $500,000, its annual budget has 
been raised to $500,000. ) 


At first, just a brick 

The first product of Taylor’s research 
program was a new brick, called SCR 
brick, introduced in the spring of 1952. 
It wasn’t a sensational development in 
the true research sense; it was simply 
a bigger brick—12” long, including the 
width of the mortar joint, and 6” thick, 
which made it about twice as long and 
2” thicker than conventional brick. But 
it was a logical new product, for it 
enabled a mason to lay twice the wall 
area in a day that he had been able to 
lay with conventional brick, and no 
backup materials were needed. 

Today, some 72 companies are 
licensed to manufacture SCR brick. 
Since its introduction, 30,000 homes 
have been built with it, at prices that 
usually compete with wood frame. 

The next product expected to come 
from Structural Clay Research is one 
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HEART OF RESEARCH in structural clay in- 
dustry is Structural Clay Products Research 
Foundation, in Geneva, Ill. Manufacturers are 
too small to carry their own research pro- 
grams, so they’ve banded together in industry- 
wide program. SCR Center was built early 
this year. 


called SCR re-nu-veneer. It’s a %4”- 
thick brick, designed for the house 
renovation market. At a conference on 
masonry construction, held two weeks 
ago by the Building Research Institute, 
in Washington, Taylor struck an opti- 
mistic note for this product. He said: 
“If this new product reaches 10% of 
its potential market, it will provide a 
$58 million annual market for our in- 
dustry in the remodeling field—a field 
in which we’ve never had a major foot- 
hold.” 


Thin brick veneer has been tried be- 
fore, but never with great success. 
Taylor sees a good future for this new- 
est try, for a number of reasons. One 
reason is that the thin bricks can be at- 
tached quickly; special metal clips hold 
each brick in place, and each clip is 
attached with just a single nail; also, 
the brick can be moved laterally—to 
position it properly—before it is mor- 
tared into place. Earlier thin brick 
veneer didn’t always look quite like the 
real thing, particularly at corners. But 
Taylor’s development includes an L- 
shaped corner unit that makes the fin- 
ished job look like a genuine brick 
structure. Re-nu-veneer is being test 
marketed now in Columbus, Ohio. 


Of course, neither SCR brick nor 
SCR re-nu-veneer is an answer to the 
metal curtain wall. In this area, Tay- 
lor’s group is working on several de- 
velopments, the most important of 
which is the prefabricated wall section 
—for both partitions and exterior walls, 
made either of brick or tile. He said 
last month: “We have developed an ex- 
tremely fast-setting cement grout 
Which enables us to produce 2”-thick 
Panels without large mold investments. 
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We estimate that these panels can be 
produced at the plant for $1 per sq. ft.. 
and installed for another $1 per sq. ft.” 


At the Geneva laboratory, Taylor and 
his team—which now includes 31 scien- 
tists and engineers—are experimenting 
with both terra-cotta panels and panels 
of brick, and, too, with a number of 
new kinds of mortar, for quick-setting 
mortar is essential to an efficient pre- 
fabricating process. They have experi- 
mented with various plastics as mortar 
additives, hoping to find a new bond 
that is both high in tensile strength 
and quick to set. They have one now 
that gives a strong bond, sets in 15 
minutes, instead of 24 hours. 


Then a diet 


The industry research program is 
looking closely at its weight problem 
too, because a heavy-weight product is 
not only a drawback at the building 
site, it is also an expensive item to ship. 
This project is just now getting into 
the pilot plant stage. But Taylor knows 
already that a lighter clay product can 
be produced. He says that this develop- 
ment will permit a 40% reduction in 
weight for structural brick and tile 
units: “In other words, a current 5 lb. 
brick will weigh 3 tb., and the 8 Ib. SCR 
brick will weigh less than 5 lb.” He 
says too that the water absorption of 
such units will not be appreciably 
higher than current clay bodies. Fur- 
ther, the new process will permit the 
production of lighter-weight units by 
nearly every manufacturer in the in- 
dustry research program, without re- 
quiring that the manufacturer discard 
his existing facilities. He can even use 


HEAD OF RESEARCH for clay industry is 
Robert B. Taylor, above, right. We directs 
industry’s $500,000 research program. A new- 
comer to ancient clay industry, Taylor was 
recruited from glass industry when clay re- 
search program was set up six years sao. 


KNOTTY PROBLEM for brick industry is ma- 
terials handling. One of Taylor’s current 
projects is development of automatic packag- 
ing machine above, which will handie 100,000 
bricks a day with one operator. 





AUTOMATIC PACKAGING MACHINE Is 
working now at SCR Center. it isn’t trouble- 
free yet, but Taylor hopes to see commercial 
versions at work in a couple of years. Hand- 
packaging, which industry relies on now, Is 
siow, costly operation. 
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BRICK WALL continued 


the same kinds of clay that he now 
uses. Also, because the new brick will 
be less dense, grinding it to exact size 
will be, in Taylor’s words, “an economic 
possibility.” 

For the past three years, Taylor has 
been working with an eastern furnace 
manufacturer on the development of a 
new furnace that will produce the light- 
weight aggregate for these new bricks. 
A pilot model will be in operation later 
this year. By December, Taylor hopes 
pilot production will amount to 50,000 
lightweight bricks a day. 

The process works like this: The new 
furnace takes small particles of clay, 
about the size of grains of sand; it ex- 
pands and fuses the particles to five 
times their original size. The particles 
come out of the furnace as multicellular 
spheres. These are then blended with 
unburned clay and the mixed batch is 
molded and burned, just as ordinary 
clay would be. 

Of course, the lighter bricks are not 
as strong as ordinary brick, but ordi- 
nary brick doesn’t really have to have 
all that strength anyway. Ordinary 
brick has a compressive strength of 
roughly 10,000 lb. per sq. in.; the new 
brick’s compressive strength will be 
above 3,000 psi. Thus, the new brick 
sacrifices unneeded compressive strength 
to save weight. 

It will have’still another advantage: 
the new brick’s dimensions will be 
easier to control during production. 
Regular brick is difficult to produce to 
precise dimensions, because you never 
quite know how much water or how 
much organic matter is contained with- 
in the clay, which means that shrinkage 
during firing is apt to vary from one 
batch to the next. Because much of the 
new blend has been prefired, the prob- 
lem of shrinkage is considerably re- 
duced. Also, of course, the new bricks 
can be ground to size if precise toler- 
ances are necessary. 

It is still too early for anybody to 
know how much it will cost to produce 
this new brick, though it will certainly 
be more expensive than regular brick. 
A new furnace, for example, will cost 
$75,000 to $100,000. It will be another 
year before this new lightweight aggre- 
gate is commercially available. Mean- 
while, the pilot furnace will supply the 
new expanded clay to the Structural 
Clay Research labs and to a few brick 
manufacturers for experimental work. 

The new furnace holds forth an- 
other possibility for the future. For 
panel walls, where load-bearing require- 
ments are secondary, it is possible that 
structural clay products of still lighter 
weights will be available, simply by 
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using a greater proportion of expanded 
clay in the blend—perhaps °4, expanded 
to 44 regular clay. Such products would 
have lower compressive strength—say 
1,000 to 1,500 psi—but their weight 
would approach that of some of the 
lighter curtain wall materials that ex- 
ist, such as stainless steel and porcelain 
enamel on steel. 


Labor savers 


But until that far-off day, when the 
brick industry turns full-force into pre- 
fabrication, it must live with a serious 
materials handling problem. Here is an 
industry that for centuries has turned 
out millions of small, identical products 
every day, but has never found a satis- 
factory way to handle them—except by 
hand. Look inside a brickmaking plant, 
and you will find a team of 11 or 12 
men busily packaging bundles of brick 
for shipment. When you consider that 
it costs only a few cents to produce a 
brick, it’s a short step to the conclu- 
sion that you cannot afford to give 
much labor time to its handling, 
whether in the plant or at the site. The 
research people have been looking at 
this problem too, though it’s likely to 
be some time before manufacturers see 
commercial results. At present, there 
is an automatic packaging machine in 
operation at the research center—an 
elaborate affair—designed and built by 
Taylor and his crew, that assembles and 
packages 62 bricks at a time and stacks 
each set in such a way that it can be han- 
dled by truck at the building site. The 
machine uses several sets of photoelec- 
tric cells that tell it when to work, 
when to stop, and a complex series of 
hydraulic lifting and handling devices 
that move the bricks from place to 
place. From the time the bricks are 
fed into the machine, until they move 
out, neatly packed and wrapped tightly 
in steel bands, it takes just one man to 
keep the process under control. Taylor’s 
group has had only a few months to 
tinker with the machine. He is very 
cautious about discussing its future 
value to the industry—except to say 
that he is optimistic—because he feels 
that it may be a couple of years before 
many commercial versions will be in 
use. But then, says Taylor, the manu- 
facturer will be able to package 100,000 
bricks a day with a minimum of plant 
labor. 

Brick packages are used on many 
major building projects now. But no 
manufacturer has an automatic pack- 
aging machine; he must use an 11- or 
12-man labor force to package his prod- 
uct. Also, a good many of the available 
hand-packed packages are unsatisfac- 





tory even to the masonry contractor— 
usually because the package is too big 
and too unwieldy. 

The SCR packaging machine yi} 
reduce labor costs in the plant, and, too, 
it will save time at the building site, 
because the size and shape of the pack. 
age is such that it can be handled 
either in multiples, by fork lift truck. 
or singly, by hand truck. Also, it is 
expected to be practical for either 
house construction or multistory con- 
struction. 

At a building site, of course, there 
is the other half of the materials han- 
dling problem. Here, the 62-brick pack- 
age will be a time-saver. The few tests 
that have been made to date demon- 
strate that. For example, one contrac- 
tor—on a small house—says that he 
saved more than $18 per 1,000 bricks 
by using the packages. (He got his 
bricks from the center, be- 
cause manufacturers are not shipping 
the package; it isn’t economical to do 
it by hand-strapping methods.) 

The continuously adjustable scaffold, 
another new SCR development, is said 
to increase productivity by 20% to 
25%. With the new scaffold, the mason 
is always at optimum working position 
and his supply of brick and mortar are 
always at a convenient height and loca- 
tion behind him. Scaffolds of this type 
are now on the market (photo, opp. p.) 

Another development, which people 
at Structural Clay Research do not 
want to talk publicly about yet, can 
boost productivity still further. In 
combination with the scaffold and a 
marked mason line, this newest devel- 
opement will increase productivity by 
50% to 100%, according to Taylor. A 
number of buildings have quietly gone 
up in recent months trying out all of 
these developments. Taylor says that 
they have proved to be workable and 
that masons have been receptive to 
them. (Forum will report on these de- 
velopments later.) 


research 


The future 

As anyone familiar with the history 
of the building industry knows, the 
question of how long it will take these 
improved masonry techniques to be 
adopted throughout the industry will 
not be determined strictly on thelr 
merits, but also on their acceptability 
to the men who must put them to work. 
Unfortunately, the building industry 4 
a whole has been content to ride for 
ideas, and has 
new production 


years on yesterday’s 
slow to 
techniques. 

Despite its conservative attitude ™ 
the past, Taylor is confident that the 
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industry in the future will accept 
change. He argues that there are many 
contractors and labor leaders who are 
as alarmed at the progress of the metal 
curtain wall as are the most enlightened 
brick and tile manufaciurers. 

Last month’s industry-wide meeting 
in Washington, which was set up by the 
Building Research Institute of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council, was still another 
hopeful sign. The two-day meeting, 
attended by several hundred people 
from the brick and tile industry, marked 
one of the few times in recent years 
that members of the industry were 
willing to get together and exchange 
ideas. In the past, guards were held 
high, with everybody seeming to fear 
that somebody was going to slip away 
with a trade secret—even though there 
were few secrets, and fewer worth 
taking. 

Because of this new spirit among the 
makers of products of structural clay, 
there is a feeling of optimism in the 
air. The metal wall be damned, the 
brick and tile manufacturers are actu- 
ally betting money on their future. In 
a survey made this spring, Robinson 
Newcomb Associates, market analysts 
of Washington, D.C., found that the 
industry expanded its capacity by 2.4% 
in 1954, then 9.9% in 1955. And, ac- 
cording to early reports, the analysts 
expect a 1956 expansion that will ex- 
ceed 4%. In his report, Robinson New- 
comb says: “The industry spent more 
and expanded more proportionally in 
the last two years than did the pro- 
ducers of any other building 
material.” 
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Of course, if you can muster up faith 
in the industry’s research program— 
as most industry members seem quite 
able to do—and if you have bullish con- 
victions about the nation’s immediate 
economic growth, then it is easy to 
become dazzled at the industry’s poten- 
tial. For example, more than $1 billion 
was spent on the larger multistory 
buildings last year; for the walls alone, 
the nation spent about $30 million. For 
schools, we spent even more—$2.4 bil- 
lion, and $146 million for school walls. 
Toss in factories, stores, and don’t even 
bother counting houses, and you have 
a $200 million market, for somebody. 

For the next few years, at least, and 
Perhaps for longer, it seems likely that 
metal and enamel are going to continue 
to gain ground in this market. But 
if the renaissance of structural clay has 
not come too late, and if the people who 
do the spending see economies, then 
clay shall win back its share, and per- 
haps even a little more. 
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EIGHT HUTS shown here were built by 
Structural Clay Research to test different cur- 
tain walls, including metal, wood, brick, and 


tile. Shorter building, near center of picture, 
is control center, where heat flow measure- 
ments are recorded, 





MEASURING HEAT FLOW. At Structural! 
Clay Products Research Foundation, outside 
Chicago, scientists test thermal properties of 
various kinds of curtain wall material. Here, 
technician records heat flow data for panels 
which clad small buildings shown in top photo. 





SCR BRICK, 
years, 
Mason can 


on the market for 
has been 


past four 
industry’s biggest success. 
lay twice the wall area per day, 
because brick is bigger than standard brick. 


Biggest market is the housebuilding industry. 

























BUILVERS SUPPLY CORP. 


GENERAL 





BRICK IN PACKAGES: Many brickmakers 
now deliver brick in packages, thus reducing 
contractor’s materials handling problem. But 
for brick companies this is costly because 
packaging must be done by hand. 


BALLARD PICTURES 








PRODUCTIVITY BOOSTER for mason is this 
adjustable scaffold. It keeps 
mum working position, increases his produc- 
tivity by 20% to 25%. Three such scaffolds 
are on market now. 


mason at opti- 


NEW BRICK PANEL is not yet on the 
market, but structural clay industry has high 
hopes for its future. This development could 
put brick makers into prefabrication business. 
Brick panel's big market will probably be in 
offices and apartment buildings. 
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ALL GLUE, NO NAILS 


Long Island’s new sports arena 
is largest of its kind in the world 


The 137 tons of lumber that arc over 
this new sports arena at Commack, 
Long Island, make up the largest rink 
of a laminated wood arch design in the 
world. The 12 arches which support the 
roof extend over a clear span of 205’, 
at a peak height of 65’. The arena is 
350’ long, with a usable floor area of 
17,000 sq. ft. Two-and-a-half tons of 
glue—and no nails—hold the super- 
structure together. 

Because of the alternate freezing and 
thawing of the ice rink, Architect 
James Van Alst specified a waterproof 
glue that could withstand stresses that 
would ordinarily tear the wood apart. 

Sides of the arena are formed of con- 
crete block, the roof of wood sheathing, 
and the deck of planking laid over the 
concrete foundation slab. 

The arena has permanent seating ac- 
commodations for 4,100 people. Its rink 
size is larger than the rink in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden. 


ROAD DESIGN BY PHOTO 


Engineers at Ohio State use camera 
to measure “give” of road surface 


A combination of engineering, photo- 
grammetry and astronomy may prove 
to be a key to reducing the cost of 
highway construction and maintenance. 
At Ohio State University’s Engineering 
Experiment Station, a new photogram- 
mic method of measuring a road’s de- 
flection under heavy loads has been in 


development for two years. Actual road 
tests now indicate that the method has 
“definite promise.” 

The process works like this: any road 
surface—even the most rigid one— 
bends when weight is applied to it. The 
deflection may range from 1/100th of 
an inch to 1/10th of an inch. The new 
process uses strips of tape, applied to 
the highway’s surface, as targets. The 
tapes are photographed by a special 
stereoscopic camera—first before any 
weight is applied to the surface, then 
again as a loaded truck passes over. 

The two photographs show extremely 
small differences in the locations of the 
tape targets—too small to be viewed 
by the naked eye. And here is where 
astronomy comes in. Photonegatives of 
the tape targets are printed on glass 
plates and the differences measured on 
a Gaertner Measuring Engine, a device 
used to determine size and locations of 
stars. Finally, the pavement deflection 
is calculated mathematically. 

Some $7,800 is going into the Ohio 
State study. The objective is to de- 
velop information on the effects of 
heavy axle loads on the structural life 
of both flexible and rigid pavements. 
Prof. Robert F. Baker, of Ohio State, 
will present a paper on the method at 
the January meeting of the Highway 
Research Board, in Washington. 


HEATING BY SUN POWER 


New Mexico tests first office building 
to use sun as only heat source 


Man has tried since the time of the 
Greeks to capture the sun as his work- 
er. But, at best, his effort has seldom 
been significantly rewarding, until very 
recent times. 

This summer, on a hot patch of 
desert near Albuquerque, N.M., two 
young mechanical engineers—Frank 
Bridgers, 34, and Donald Paxton, 43— 
took a bold step: they built the world’s 
first solar-heated office building, then 
promptly moved into it themselves to 
see how well it worked. 

The Solar Building, owned by Bridg- 
ers & Paxton Engineering Consultants, 
cost $60,000—which is rather costly for 
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a building of this size (4,400 sq. ft.), 
Its heating and cooling system alone 
cost about $15,000, which is about twice 
as much as a conventional year-round 
air-conditioning system would cost. 

But the men believe that savings ip 
operation will be substantial: ‘about 
25% to 50% lower than a conventional 
heating system, only slightly lower than 
a conventional cooling system. And, 
more important, they expect to collect 
valuable solar heating cost data from 
the building. The building will be used 
as a working model for equipment and 
services that Bridgers & Paxton recom- 
mend for their clients. 

To capture the sun’s energy, the engi- 
neers, and Architects Stanley & Wright, 
sloped the building’s southern wall ata 
30° angle, then covered the wall with 
800 sq. ft. of glass-covered, partly hol- 
low aluminum panels. Within the 56 
panels, which are covered with a heat- 
absorptive paint, water circulates, heats 
(to as high as 140° F.), then is pumped 
to a 6,000 gal. storage tank. From the 
tank, it is pumped through the heating 
system. When the building is warm 
enough, the hot water skips the heating 
system, simply circulates between col- 
lector panels and storage tank until it 
is needed—say at night, in cloudy 
weather or when the building needs 
more heat than the panels can deliver. 

Of course, the building needs electric 
power too; solar power does not do 
every job. It needs electric power to 
move water from place to place, and 
also to operate its air-conditioning sys 
tem, which works from a heat pump. 

This extra power is necessary be 
cause science has yet to find a fairly 
efficient way to store solar energy. (The 
6,000 gal. tank in the Solar Building is 
only a crude beginning.) Actually, 
enough solar power falls onto those 
collector plates in a day to keep the 
building supplied with all of its power 
needs for a month. But the collection 
and storage system, advanced as it 18, 
is still extremely inefficient. 

The Solar Building is a notable move 
forward for solar power, for it is just 
the fourth building ever to be used for 
study of solar heating costs. Those 
other three are residential buildings ™ 
Arizona, Colorado and Massachusetts. 
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NO BOLT, NO RIVET, NO WELD 


$3,000 in steel costs saved by 
friction assembly method 


Architect Eugene Wasserman, of She- 
boygan, uses a new steel framing sys- 
tem in Sheboygan’s $175,000 Elks Club 
building, which is now about three 
fourths completed. Because the frame 
needs no bolting, riveting or welding, 
Wasserman estimates that steel costs 
have been reduced by $3,000. 

The secret is prefabrication: in the 
factory, steel burrs are welded to the 
ends of the girders; on the site, the 
burrs are forced into slots in the col- 
umns. (See sketch.) 

Wasserman said that little time had 
been saved in erecting the steelwork be- 
cause workmen were not familiar with 
the system. But he said that he does 
expect to experience labor cost reduc- 
tions on future jobs. 

The system was developed by a Can- 
ton (Ohio) company. It has been used 
on other buildings in recent months— 


particularly industrial buildings and 
schools. 


ARE BUILDINGS TOO STRONG? 


Says one engineer to others, “Let’s 
not be so conservative” 


The structural engineer is under fire. 
The main criticism: overdesign. He has 
heard criticism before, from architects 
and from engineers of other types. 

But now he is getting it from one 
of his brothers. John T. Percy, a pro- 
fessor of structural engineering at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, says, 
In Civil Engineering magazine, that 
engineers needlessly waste materials by 
overdesigning their structures. 

Percy takes his argument out of the 
area of the academic, for he does not 
condemn overdesign strictly on the 
basis of its being “poor design.” He 
argues that it contributes to hidden 
costs and, therefore, costlier buildings. 
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Further, says Percy, hidden costs 
pyramid: thicker floor members require 
a corresponding increase in wall sur- 
faces; heavier dead loads result in 
larger columns and foundations. 

What’s the cause? Percy names sev- 
eral causes. One is the handbook. He 
says: “Handbook standardization was 
originally planned to relieve the engi- 
neer so that he would have more time 
for special analysis. Many designers, 
however, pick oversized members in 
their uncertainty.” 

Another cause is simply the weight 
of tradition: “Designs and details of 
old buildings are constantly being used 
and reused.” The pity is that these old 
buildings were purposely designed with 
large safety factors, for materials in 
those days were not standardized. 

Today, he says, structural engineers 
should be able to determine future 
loadings with “a fair degree of accu- 
racy.” He concedes that many inde- 
terminates still remain, but he ques- 
tions whether the safty factor of 4 is 
always necessary: “With an intelligent 
appraisal of available laboratory data, 
the engineer can closely approximate 
the physical characteristics of the ma- 
terials of construction.” 

To overcome this practice of over- 
design, he recommends that the en- 
gineering societies make two studies: 
an appraisal of existing knowledge, to 
find just what engineers do know and 
don’t know; a study of existing struc- 
tures to find cost-cutting methods. 


PAPER-COVERED WOOD 


Cheap lumber, less swelling 
are two advantages 


The US Forest Products Laboratory, at 
Madison, Wis., has been looking care- 
fully at low-grade wood, hoping to find 
some way to make it more usable to the 
building industry. Now, after tests, the 
laboratory concludes that low-grade 
wood, covered with resin-impregnated 
paper, can be used for siding, house 
trim, cabinet partitions. 

The paper cover makes it possible to 
use cheaper lumber—by hiding such de- 
fects as knots and splits—and, too, it 
reduces lateral swelling 25% to 40% 
for pine, 20% for oak. Two layers of 
paper reduce oak swelling by 35%. 

But there are disadvantages: nails 
might be driven through a weak spot, 
the lumber cannot be resawed or planed, 
which means that it is likely to be used 
only for finished products. 


UMBRELLA ROOF 


A new forming technique 
cuts cost of shell concrete 


Mexican Architect Felix Candela is re- 
garded by some of his American con- 
temporaries as a man who can make a 
warehouse look like a cathedral. One of 
his devices is the hyperbolic para- 
boloidical shell (see pictures) which is 
said to be very efficient in resisting 
stress. 

The concrete roof slab shown here 
shows evidence of Candela’s influence 
in the US. It is an experiment to find 
whether his idea can be made workable 
in the US, where labor costs are con- 
siderably higher than in Mexico. The 
A.A. and E.B. Jones Construction Co., 
Denver, built this 40’ x 40’ slab, under 
commission by Great Southwest Corp., 
of Dallas and Fort Worth. The intent 
is to find whether this is a practical 
idea for a new industrial district, be- 
tween Dallas and Fort Worth. 

In Mexico, of course, the idea is prac- 
tical, because labor costs less than im 
the US. Forms can be built, used once, 
and then destreyed. The challenge for 
the Jones firm was to design forms that 
were lightweight, portable and reus- 
able. Apparently, they met the chal- 
lenge, for a spokesman for Great South- 
west Corp. said last month, “A.A. and 
E.B. Jones have shown that a knotty 
concrete construction problem can be 
solved.” 

The slab experiment made it possible 
to test a new lightweight aggregate too. 
According to first reports, the new con- 
crete, called Idealite, could be compact- 
ed to close tolerances on the steeply 
sloping form surfaces. 

But, at this time, no decision has 
been reached as to whether Candela’s 
slab roof will go into that new in- 
dustrial park. 
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HOW BIG 1957? 
Statistics are only as good as 
the use that is made of them, 
and this goes for predictions 
of building volume too. We are 
happy to present on p. 126 
Miles Colean’s forecast that 
building in 1957 will hit just 
under $47 billion (his forecast 
of $44 billion for this year 
looks as if it would be on the 
button). 

Although this reflects what 
is probable it does not put a 
limit on what is still possible. 
In a sense, the building indus- 
try is not even up to normal. 
Last year’s building volume 
was almost 11% of all goods 
and services produced in the 


HOW MUCH BLIGHT DO 


A highly progressive mort- 
gage banker, ome who has 


been a monumentally good 
citizen in his own city, shocked 
us the other day by declaring 


that serious urban renewal 
must wait for distress to bring 
land prices down. In the mean- 
time he is investing in more 
and more outlying shopping 
centers. 

This evoked an old old 
memory. Way back in 1934, in 
these pages, Frederick L. 
Ackerman, a perspicacious ar- 
chitect who has since passed 
on, made sardonic remarks 
about our housing processes 
for people of modest income. 
Said he: “They cannot be 
housed until nearly two thirds 
of our habitations have fallen 
into such decay that they no 
longer rate as investments but 
are viewed as liabilities by 
owners, mortgage holders and 
collectors of taxes. These facts 
would seem to indicate that 
slums and blighted areas are 
among the assured end prod- 
ucts of our economy.” 

Now there is no sensible man 
who decries the existence, even 
in an economy of abundance, 
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nation—but in 1927 the share 
was 12.2%. Meanwhile auto- 
mobile sales had grown more 
than 400% greater than they 
were 25 years ago, food sales 
were very nearly 200% great- 
er, and electrical goods 221% 
greater. 

The great vehicle of growth 
for the building industry is 
urban renewal and orderly new 
city creation. 

Where is the top for the 
building industry? There is no 
top in sight. If we had the 
ability to seize all our oppor- 
tunity we might, with support- 
ing industrial 
above $50 billion. 


capacity, go 


WE NEED? 


of second-hand markets for 
partly depreciated goods; used 
cars, used refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, etc.—and even, 
at the bottom of the scale, 
worn clothing. And yet in no 
industry except urban building 
have we permitted a_used- 
goods market in fully depreci- 
ated properties to flourish so 
profitably that it cuts off, 
diminishes and discourages all 
but a trickle of new produc- 
tion. 

How much blight do we 
need? 

One reason why blight per- 
sists and urban renewal lags 
is that a great deal of blight 
carries an assured profit where- 
as renewal is an elaborate risk 
venture. And certain govern- 
ment officers, like the present 
heads of the FHA, watch re- 
newal like hawks to make sure 
nobody makes a cent too much 
out of it, even after the tre- 
mendous fight the enterpriser 
has to make to push his project 
through a thick sea of govern- 
ment. We refer back to the 
Urban Renewal Round Table 
report in this magazine last 
April for two major facts: 


1) urban renewal can be made 
profitable to all concerned, in- 
cluding the federal treasury 
and the city treasuries; 2) this 
can happen only if renewal is 
converted into a steady proc- 
ess, a constant flow, with ade- 
quate encouragement. 

We now add that blight must 
be made unprofitable, of and 
by itself. This can be done. We 
need only get the community 
behind law enforcement against 


PROGRESS—IN CANADA 
Last month the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Mayors and Mu- 
nicipalities was addressed by 
J. S. Hodgson, director of the 
Development Division of Can- 
ada’s famed Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corp.,_ their 
equivalent of our FHA. 
Hodgson’s speech is a fine 
example of good sense. He said, 
among other things 
regard urban 


: “Some... 
renewal as a 
luxury . .. others admit the 
need but contend that their 
city cannot afford it. I suggest 
that a city cannot afford to 
ignore urban 
does so it 


renewal: if it 
is headed toward 
bankruptcy just as surely as 
a trucking company that re- 
fuses to trade its old vehicles. 
We _ have about 100 
months’ grace in which to 
make our cities work efficiently 
(until the second postwar gen- 


only 


eration appears). 
“Redevelopment is 
presented as an 


usually 
exercise in 
municipal accountancy. Assess- 
ments are usually increased. 
For example in one clearance 
operation the city’s tax re- 
venue multiplied sixfold, from 
$36,000 to $240,000 a year. Yet 
although the higher assessment 
may be a consequence of an 
increase in values, the worth 
of redevelopment is_ better 
judged by other criteria. . . 

Values in nearby 


are sustained or 


properties 
increased. 


landlords who make big prof- 
its out of operating  sub- 
standard and anti-human 
obsolete And then 
we have to begin working out 
tax policies that 
against slums. 

We assume that the over- 
whelming interest of the 
building industry is in healthy 
building, and that those who 
operate blight are not its 
friends but its foes. 


dwellings. 


operate 


Perhaps most important, the 
renewed area functions more 
efficiently. Beyond this are the 
human factors. 

“Let us regard our cities not 
merely as buildings and streets 
but as the very fabric of our 
20th Century civilization.” 

FORUM sincerely recommends 
Mr. Hodgson’s speech to our 
own FHA and its commis- 
sioner, Norman Mason. In the 
past month our FHA has ap- 
parently considered a sliding 
scale of profit and risk allow- 
ances rewarding smaller proj- 
ects rather than large ones— 
Hodgson declares for the large 
ones. Our FHA, in its correct 
but exaggerated concern lest 
the initiative and drive of re 
developers might earn a little 
too much, has shown slight con- 
cern over the vastly greater 
earnings of antisocial non- 
initiative in slums, the bene- 
ficiary of inaction. It would be 
unthinkable for our FHA to 
lapse into a combination of 
tolerance toward blight within 
cities and overstimulation of 
development outside, but this 
possibility has to be conscious 
ly avoided. FHA must serve 
the whole USA. 

And building’s interest lies 


that way too. 


Douglas Haskell 
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Efficiency combined with architectural beauty is the keynote 
in this colorful building. It has a curtain wall of blue- 
green porcelain enameled steel; an auditorium seating 266 
people; the Martin Luther Library; sunken garden terrace 
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and fresh air intake louvers above, which are well inte- 
grated into the building design. Photo below shows zone 
temperature indicator also the central control panel of the 
Powers AIR CONDITIONING CONTROL SYSTEM. 
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FORUM FORECAST cont’d. from p. 127 





anticipated sag in total residential activity in 1956 was 
due to a drop in expenditures on new dwellings, be- 
cause of a number of eventualities: bad weather held 
up starts during the brief period early in the year 
when credit was relatively easy; credit generally began 
to tighten as the weather improved; the rate of savings 
continued to drop until after the housebuilding season 
was far underway; the push of industrial expansion 
proved tough competition for the pegged interest rates 
in the home mortgage market. On top of this, buyers 
manifested an uncustomary aloofness. Owing both to 
‘ price rises and improved quality, dollar expenditures 
for new dwellings have fallen proportionately less than 
the number of units, but the dollar drop of 11% is 
still disappointing. 

The brighter residential building picture in 1957 will 
result from a more ample supply of mortgage funds, 
greater interest on the part of buyers, and more vigor- 
ous efforts by builders to get in tune with demand. 
Expenditures on new dwelling units should be up by 
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Gross national product and the in- 
dustry’s share of it have both been 
increasing ever since World War II. 
GNP next year is expected to expand 
$18 billion to $425 billion, and build- 
ing’s share from 10.8% to 11.0%. At 
the close of the war building’s share 
was only 3%. 
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about 3.5% and the number of new private housing 
starts should reach 1,150,000. Some change in the vol- 
ume of apartment building (now less than 10% of the 
total) is to be expected because of the provisions affect- 
ing private multifamily housing in the Housing Act of 
1956. Cooperative housing is likely to be the biggest 
gainer. Otherwise, while on the helpful side, the new 
legislation does not offer enough to pull apartment ac- 
tivity out of its half-decade of doldrums. Hotel and 
motel building will be heading into a minor boom which 
will take on greater importance during the next several 
years. Alterations and additions will continue to be on 
a modest upswing. 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION in 1957 will reach its highest 
peacetime level, both in terms of absolute volume and 
in proportion to the total of all new activity. Except in 
the highway segment little change will occur in the 
federal-state ratio of participation. Four fifths of these 
funds will be state and local, with emphasis on school 
building, highway and sewer and water facilities. Fed- 
eral expenditures will be heavily weighted on the side 
of military and highway activities. 

Nonresidential construction will be led by school build- 
ing, which, though still troubled by the desegregation 
issue, will make a more substantial advance (8%) in 
1957. Nevertheless, at around $2.7 billion, it will still 
be lagging behind estimates of need. Industrial building 
($300 million—mainly for atomic energy) will be re- 
duced 25% from its already declining 1956 level, while 
hospital and institutional building (also $300 million) 
will make a 9% gain. 


Public housing which, for statistical purposes, also in- 
cludes housing built on military establishments under 
Title VIII of the National Housing Act will take a real 
jump, making 1957 the second biggest public housing year 
since World War II (1951 reached a total of 71,200 
dwelling units). Expenditures at $350 million will be 
up at least 40% from the 1956 level and may go beyond 
that. Probably about 60,000 dwelling units will be 
started, about equally divided between the military and 
the civilian programs. 


Military construction took more than the expected up 
turn in 1956. Further expansion, particularly in con- 
nection with Air Force operations, is assured for the 
coming year. The forecast total: $1,500 million, up 7%: 


Highway construction jn 1957 will feel the first impact 
of the new federal aid program. Total highway outlays, 
for the first time probably will top $6 billion (up about 
17% from 1956) and will be pointing upward for 4 
number of years. 


Sewer and water construction, like schoo] building, 4 
laggard in relation to all estimates of need, will increase 
about 8% in 1957 to $1,350 million. This is another 
area of activity that will be stimulated by the highway 
program and will expand for at least the next decade. 


continued on p. 186 
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FORUM FORECAST oon. 


obtainable and will leave little or no prospect for any 
reduction in interest rates. 





THE FACTORS BEHIND THE 1957 FORECAST: 


A growing economy. In 1957 the economy generally 
will be in an expansive phase. Gross national produc- 
tion promises to move from a range of $408 billion to 
$410 billion to a point in the neighborhood of $425 bil- 
lion. Employment will be at high level and national in- 
come will get another substantial boost. Under these 
circumstances construction is bound to share in that 
expansion as it invariably has, except during wartime. 
It may be expected that construction will maintain the 
high ratio to gross national product that it reached in 
1955 and 1956 (11.0% and 10.8% respectively). In 
1957 it will be around 11%—and would do better if in- 
vestment funds were more plentiful. 


A multiplying population. Because the number of po- 
tential household-formers remains at a relatively low 
level, the rate of increase in the number of households 
will be fairly stable at around 800,000. On the other 
hand, the rate of population growth will continue up- 
ward, bringing its pressure to bear on the housing sup- 
ply. The steady advancement in family income will 
make it possible to seek improvement in the standard 
of housing. The potential expansion of housebuilding 
will be held back, however, by the tight controls on the 
money market, by the arbitrary FHA and VA interest 
regulation and, as far as multifamily construction is 
concerned, by numerous impediments which FORUM has 
repeatedly pointed out, but which the 1956 Housing Act 
went only part of the way in removing. 

A peaceful world. This forecast is based on the as- 
sumption that the international situation, while trou- 
bled with the unpleasant surprises that have become al- 
most routine, will be kept out of a shooting phase. 


A spreading road net. A new stimulating influence will 
be introduced next year by the expanded highway pro- 
gram, which will not only be directly a major source of 
activity but will also bring incentive to practically 
every other form of construction. While the stimulus 
of this program will be cumulative during the next de- 
cade, even 1957 will begin to demonstrate its effects on 
new residential subdivisions, regional shopping centers 
and industrial park development. 


A friendly business atmosphere. [t is also assumed 
that the federal administration will remain friendly to 
business—that it will maintain the confidence of both 
consumers and investors in the strength of the economy. 
If these premises hold, the federal budget will show a 
surplus at present tax rates, leading to the further as- 
sumption of getting in 1957 the tax cut that was heroi- 
cally foregone in an election year. 


A good supply of materials. The uptrend in the prices 
of building products, although certain to continue as a 
result of the steel settlement and other factors, is likely 
to be mild and to have no major effect on plans. No 
real shortages of materials should develop, though many 
items such as structural steel, cement and gypsum prod- 
ucts are likely to continue to be on the tight side. 

The year should be one of healthy growth rather than 
one of feverish boom. It should be one in which the 
restraining hand of monetary policy will prevent either 
excessive price rises or inventory speculation. It should, 
in other words, be a year that does not exceed itself, but 
still leaves room for expansion to continue in 1958. 


An expansion of investment. The fiscal soundness of 
the federal government should lend support to the con- 
tinued expansion of capital investment, which so far as 
the industry’s interest is concerned, will be reflected 
mainly in a further advance in the volume of commer- 
cial and industrial building. At the same time the cur- 
rent uptrend in savings, which may be expected to per- 
sist into next year, should increase the availability of 
borrowed funds. The expansiveness of demand, how- 
ever, is such that it will quickly absorb all the money 
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10 and 16-ounce 


BIG SAVING! 


Chase Thru-Wall Flashing 


actually gives you 
more copper 
at less cost! 


emember, it’s the COPPER that does the water- 
proofing job of flashing through a masonry wall—and the 
expenditure should bring the MOST COPPER to the job. 


Why pay for thinner copper (and less protection) 
when you can get the full protection of Chase Thru-Wall 
Flashing for less money ? 


10-ounce Chase Copper Thru- Wall Flashing costs 25% 
less than 7-ounce “copper fabric” or membrane flashing, 
yet Chase gives you 42% more copper! 


16-ounce Chase Copper Thru-Wall Flashing, which 
costs only about 8% more than 7 oz. membrane flashing, 
actually gives you a bonus of 128% more copper! 


Chase Copper Thru-Wall Flashing is made from rolled 
temper copper—not just a dead soft “deposited” temper. 
(This feature alone means years more service!) And Chase 
Flashing has a 3-way bond keyed right into the metal —a 
watertight bond secures the wall for good! 


For more information, write for free folder giving 
details and specifications. 
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Typical Chase Thru-Wall Flashing installation. 
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BRASS & COPPER CO. 


WATERBURY 20, CONNECTICUT + SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


The Nation’s Headquarters for Brass, Copper & Stainless Steel 


Attanta Chicage Denver Indianapolis Minnespelis Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cincinnati Detroit Kansas City, Me. Newark Pittsbargh 
Bestoo Cleveland Grand Rapids Los Angeles New Orieans Provdencs 
Chariotte Dallas Houston Milwaukee New York Rochester 


St. Lewis San Francisco Seattle Waterbary 
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how you can get 
the full benefits 
of high-velocity 
air conditioning 


Your assurance of trouble-free 
performance, satisfactory tem- 
perature control with quiet, 
economical operation, is the 
practical background of our 
world-wide organization, pioneer 
in high-velocity air conditioning. 




































Ltd., installed the first air con- 
ditioning in ships, we have 
engineered air handling systems 
for some of the world’s foremost 
industries, including comfort air 
conditioning in offices and fac- 
tories; humidity and temperature 
control for special processes. 


During the five years of our 
operation in the United States, 
our services have been used by 
leading architects and engineers 
and by such companies as Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, Standard Oil, 
Michigan Bell and Borden’s. 


Our consulting engineering ser- 
vices may be used as extensively 
as desired—from preliminary sur- 
veys for utmost economy in first 
and annual costs through com- 
plete engineering design, specifi- 
cations, and supervision during 
construction for satisfactory per- 
formance of the end result. 


Write today, without obligation, 
for literature and details of our 
experience in solving diversified 
problems of heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning. 


Y LLiguhgyelale 


g Engineers & Consultants 


nditioning Products 


11191 Lappin Ave. - Detroit 34, Mich. 


VONTREAL and TORONTO 
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STAGES cont'd. from p. 141 





But she does have the distinction of not 
having passed him on to someone else. 
Maybe he had struck bottom. 


. » and around again 


Determined that he would not give in 
for a while yet, Klein tried a new ave- 
nue. He wrote Superintendent Dr. Wil- 
liam Jansen. Setting forth his central 
points, Klein said: 

“I would especially be interested to 
learn why there always must be: 

“1. a hardwood floor in which one is 
not allowed to put a nail or screw; 

“2. a lighting system with border- 
lights and useless overhead lights; 

“3. a curtain set which hangs on iron 
pipes.” 

An associate superintendent (the 
man who had countersigned the first 
letter from the Division of Housing, 
half a year before) answered this one: 

“With regard to the three specific 
statements that you make, I can in- 
form you, first, the floors of our stages 
are made of soft wood; secondly, those 
in charge of our High School Division 
insist on lighting and, finally, we ‘fly’ 
curtains and scenery on such stages. 

“I appreciate your interest and I shall 
put your letter in the hands of the 
chairman of the Manual Revision Com- 
mittee.” 

Klein had to admire the speed with 
which he was reconsigned to the 23- 
legged Revision Committee. The letter 
was almost too silly to answer, but 
Klein tried: 

“T obviously did not succeed in mak- 
ing myself clear in my letter. Of course 
there must be lighting. I only asked 
why is there old-fashioned lighting. I 
am very interested to learn that floors 
are now made from soft wood, from 
which I take it one is now permitted 
to put nails and screws in the floor. 
May I ask whether there serves on the 
committee for auditorium stages a 
practical theater man... .” 

Here is the reply in full: 

“T have your letter requesting certain 
information about the design of high 
school auditoriums and stages. In re- 
ply: 

“1. We allow no nails or screws in 
the stage floor at any time. 

“2. Our auditoriums are planned for 
educational use not theatrical purposes. 

“3. We have among our teaching 
staff people who are _ thoroughly 
familiar with the theater through ac- 
tual professional practice. 

“Thank you for your inquiry.” 


continued on p. 198 


FOLDING DOORS 


if ... ARE 
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BEAUTIFUL 
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...- WHEN 
THEY'RE MADE OF 


TOLEX 


SUPPORTED VINYL 





No other covering material offers such out 
standing quality and features at such low 
cost! Produced in dozens of patterns and 
leather effects in a wide range of decorator 
colors... the perfect folding door materia 


We'll send you sources! 





THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
TEXTILEATHER Division, Toledo 3, Ohio 
Send me the names of folding door makers 
who use TOLEX supported vinyl coverings. 


Name____ 


Address__ 
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Washrooms in Soldiers Memorial 


fnished in Carrara® Glass! 


@ There are three important reasons why 
Carrara Structural Glass is the ideal material 
to create washroom walls and partitions in 
public buildings. 


BEAUTY. The gleaming, highly polished finish 
of Carrara and its wide range of colors make 
its selection important where beauty and at- 
tractive color schemes are desired. 


DURABILITY. Because it is all pure glass, Car- 


rara is designed to last. It won’t crack, craze, 


TOT eet 
...the quality 
structural glass 
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stain or change color with age. Its uniform 
homogeneous structure is completely unaf- 
fected by water, acids, cleaning compounds, 
pencil marks or odors. 


EASY MAINTENANCE. An occasional wiping 
with a damp cloth keeps Carrara fresh and 
clean. And because Carrara is made in large 
sections and installed with true, even joints, 
there are few places to trap dust and germs, 
and add to cleaning problems. 


For more information on Carrara Glass, just write fo Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Room 6395, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 






PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS - 


PAT Sey RGM 
IN CANADA: 


de ee ee 


BRUSHES - 


CANADIAN PITTSBURGH 


The Soldiers Memorial, in 


St. Louis, Missouri, was designed 
by Mauran Russell Crowell & 


Mullgardt. P. J. Bradshaw, associ- 
ate. Plaza Commission Architects, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 





PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 








SLAS 5 





COMPANY 





INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Offer You the Most in 


* YEARS OF RESEARCH 
* SOUND ENGINEERING 
* QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


There are a number of companies that can and do build 
doors for aircraft hangars and for industrial use. But there 
are none that can offer the “plus values” and complete 
assurance of dependable operation of Byrne doors. 





Since 1928, when the first Byrne doors were constructed, 
this company has conducted a constant research and 
development program. It has regularly maintained one of 
the largest engineering staffs in the industry. And adherence 
to top quality of construction has always been a “must.” 


It’s not difficult to get a lower “quote” on your door 
requirements than you'll get from Byrne. But if you want 
to be sure that you are getting the most for your door 
dollar, you'll specify Byrne. Many of the country’s leading 
architects do just that. 


Full information is contained in our current catalog. We'll 
be glad to send you a copy—no obligation, of course. 


BYRNE doors, inc. 








STAGES o. 


Klein was left wondering why, if 
theatricals are not educational, the 
schools have them. What is the purpose 
of these activities? Why give students 
a misconception of the working stage? 
Are nails in the floor and spots instead 
of footlights anti-educational? Does 
not the Board perhaps confuse scholas- 
tic with educational? Some of thege 
students might become inspired to 
study stage design. Many of them will 
later on join community theaters; 
would it not be sensible to have their 
school productions furnish them with 
some inkling of the necessities of the 
modern stage? Would not community 
theaters gladly pay the high schools for 
the rental of their auditoriums were 
they permitted to put up some profes- 
sional sets? But Klein did not ask 
these questions because he had finally 
had enough of the committee-ridden, 
buck-passing bureaucratic art of using 
time and paper to “dispose” of a prob- 
lem without the need of facing trouble- 
some questions. His summary of his 
attempt to be a responsible citizen: 


“On the few occasions I had a chance 
to converse with anyone, I was asked 
what I had to sell and what my real 
interests in the matter were. When I 
pointed out that my only interest was 
to see the taxpayers’ money used wisely 
and to see an improved stage, this 
seemed to baffle and disturb my hearers. 
I suspect they thought I must be some 
sort of pink. 


“As to the argument of the Board 
that it needs no theater expert on its 
committee, I quote from the book, 
Modern Theater Practice: ‘It is unfor- 
tunate that directors in school and com- 
munity theaters often allow salesmen 
from scenic studios and lighting equip- 
ment companies to select lighting equip- 
ment for them. Usually the salesman 
is looked upon as an authority, and a 
considerable amount of money is wasted 
on the purchase of three or four border- 
lights and proscenium striplights that 
are obsolete in design and of very little 
use for the sort of production common 
in school theaters.’ 


“I could find no motive to the Board’ 
resistance to improvement. The nearest 
thing to light on the matter was an il- 
cident after my meeting at the Bureau 
of Construction, back at the beginning 
of the whole affair. A very nice archi- 
tect took me aside at that time ané 
said, ‘Dear sir, we all start as idealists. 
But after many years of red tape you 
learn it is hopeless and you give up.” 
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Styling Building, General Motors Technical Center, Detroit, 
Michigan. Modular lighting units have 5’ x 5’ pan type diffusers : 
Board of PLEXIGLAS acrylic plastic. Architects: Eero Saarinen & , : ; ba i . 
oii its Associates. Architects-Engineers: Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Inc “ “<a 
book, 
unfor- 
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equip- 
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ont diffusion through PLExIGLAs® they have 


When lighting systems are based on 





ner the efficiency, permanence and beauty that 
wasted ; ; 
border add up to illumination of the highest 
ts that quality. This acrylic plastic provides 
ry little 
-ommon 


superior transmission and diffusion of light. 

It is rigid, strong and durable, with 

exceptional freedom from discoloration é 

Board's on long exposure to fluorescent lamps. Chemicals for Industry 

nearest At the General Motors Technical Center, BS Fel = cre: 4 
s an In nearly seven acres of PLEXIGLAS attest its 

Bureau advantages as a lighting material. : COMPANY 
ginning Write for our booklet, ‘Architectural WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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Piaster cracks 


Secondary expansion of perlite plaster has 
been held responsible by some for the 
| failure of ceilings in several big buildings 
| (AF, Sept. 54 and Feb. ’56). It is known 
that perlite plaster, unlike ordinary sand 
plaster or vermiculite plaster, undergoes 
| a secondary expansion. All three types of 
| plasters expand to a maximum volume and 
then decrease to a minimum after their 
set. Uniquely, perlite plaster then begins 
to expand again and continues this see. 
| ondary expansion for a long period of 





| time. 
. A ) sive seri i i 
22 Ceiling Units Installed In n extensive series of ae with 
gypsum plaster used with lightweight 
Massive 13,500-Seat Coliseum | aggregates is being conducted in Australia 
and is now partially presented in a three 
coe dae é _ : volume report.* The results indicate that 
Comfort conditioning the cavernous interior of this unusual new 





plaster ceilings, restrained against move 
ment, are unlikely to fail due to expan- 
sion. It is thought that the stresses in- 
troduced by the primary expansion will 
be relieved by plastic flow. Also, plastic 
flow should almost entirely relieve the 
Heating and ventilating the new coliseum is accomplished by 22 | stresses introduced by the secondary ex: 
| pansion of perlite plaster. This conclusion 
does not apply where there is appreciable 
| 


structure in Charlotte, N. C., is a man-size job. The huge aluminum 


dome, easily the world's largest at more than 332 feet in diameter, 


covers an area of two acres. 


Marlo Ceiling Units, with a combined capacity of 336,800 cubic 


& feet per minute. bending in the supporting structure. De 
c flection of .the floor-ceiling construction 
4 spas ; may contribute to noticeable deflections 
The building was designed by architect A. G. Odell, Jr. General | -due to the secondary plaster expansion 
contractor was Thompson & Street Co., mechanical contractor was | and lead to failure. 
P ‘ ‘ ; : The report suggests that the secondary 
Hopkins, Hicks and Ingle, and engineer was Mechanical Engineers, | 


expansion is a result of an ionic inter- 
change between the gypsum and the per- 
lite. Calcium, potassium and sodium ions 
in the perlite may combine with the 
hydroxide ions from both the water chemi- 
cally united with the plaster and the 
absorbed free water. Further studies at 
the Australian organization are being di- 
rected to determine the limits of the 
secondary expansion and definition of the 
amount of structural movement that will 
cause failure or serious deformation for 
various perlite-plaster mixes. It is be 
lieved that a chemical test of the perlite 
and plaster in solution can be developed 
to predict the amount of secondary &* 
pansion for any perlite-plaster mix. 
Although these reports represent only 4 
part of the Australian program of studies 
on lightweight aggregates with gypsum 
209 


Inc., all of Charlotte. 


View at right shows some of the 
22 Marlo Heating and Ventilating 
Units installed in the new coliseum. 
Write today for more detailed 
information on these and other 


Marlo air conditioning units. 


SEE OUR BULLETIN 
IN SWEET’S CATALOG 





# a “e continued on Pp. 
ESS 


SAINT LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 





*J. J, Russell, Properties of Gypsum Flaster with 

Lightweight Aggregates: 1. Plaster AB/1, Perlite 

AA/1; 2. Plaster AC/1, Perlite BG/1I, Vermiculite 

Quality. Air Conditioning and Heat Transfer Equipment Since 1925 AM/1; and 8. Plaster CC/1, Perlite CO/1; Divisiet 

of Building Research, Commonwealth Scientific 9” 

Industrial Research Organization, Melbourne, AU® 
tralia, 1955. 
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PARALLEL: O-PLATE 


BACTS 








a TEI-O-BIVLE CIV 
2 2 FO LM CHO 


THIS 1S L-0-F TWIN-GROUND 
PARAL LEL-0- dre ant 


COMPARE the reflections of the upside- 
down signs in the mirror of conven- 
tional plate glass (top) and the mirror 
of Parallel-O-Plate* (bottom). 


Parallel-O-Plate Glass is more dis- 


tortion-free than ordinary plate glass 
because its surfaces are more parallel. 
This great degree of parallelism is 


the result of a special kind of grinding 
called twin-grinding. 

The ordinary method is to cut off a 
section of glass, grind one side 
over and grind the other side. 


, turn it 


In the twin-grinding process, the glass 
moves from the furnace through the 
new annealing lehr and into the twin- 
grinding process where both sides are 
ground simultaneously in a continuous 
ribbon 975 feet long. It’s precision made 
all the way. 

For further information, call your 
Libbey*Owens*Ford Distributor or 
Dealer (listed under 
yellow pages). 


“Glass” in the 


Libbey* Owens* Ford Glass Company, 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio.*® 


LIBBEY 
OWENS 
FORD 
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Or write Dept. 88 106, 





RESEARCH ow. 


plasters, they do provide considerable in 
formation on mechanical strengths and 
stiffnesses of these materials. 

Another study of the problem of plaster 
cracks has led to the development of a 
measure of building motion. Studies of 
lateral building motion due to earth- 
quakes, conducted at the University of 
Washington in Seattle, explored the pos- 
sibility of using the cracking of gypsum 
plaster as a criterion of lateral motion. 
The results indicate that the cracking is 
proportionate to building motion and can 
be used to show its magnitude. The tests 
conducted under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Alfred L. Miller used one part 
gypsum plaster and two parts sand 
plaster, instead of the lightweight aggre- 
gate materials used in the Australian 
studies. 

Diagonal tension cracks in plaster walls 
and ceilings result from skewing or shear 
deformation of the diaphragms. During 
such deformations, diagonal tension and 
diagonal compression stresses are induced. 
Brittle materials can withstand only 
limited amounts of such stress without 
cracking. Cracking indicates that the 
limit has been exceeded and this limit 
was named the “cracking modulus.” Its 
numerical evaluation is expressed in terms 
of a ratio. The ratio is that of the slope 
of a reference line, which is perpendicular 
to the imposed motion, to the slope of the 
crack which has been caused by that 
motion. 

Of great interest is that the studies of 
neat plaster and sand plaster show the 
“cracking modulus” to be dependent on 
the gypsum matrix rather than the im- 
bedded aggregate, provided that the mix- 
ture is homogeneous. Test panels were 
studied with both wood lath and metal 
lath. The average “cracking modulus” was 
0.00095 or approximately 0.001 for both 
kinds of lath. However, the lateral loads 
were slightly greater at the time of 
cracking for half of the metal lath sam- 
ples. The wood lath samples and the re- 
maining metal lath samples cracked at 
about the same lateral load. For practical 
purposes, the “cracking modulus” appears 
to be independent of the lath base. 

To use this information to determine 
the amount of skewing that has taken 
place in a plaster wall or ceiling dia- 
phragm, multiply the “cracking modulus” 
by the height of the wall or the ceiling 
dimension normal to the distorting force. 
Thus, if the plaster “cracking modulus” is 
known to be 0.001 and the cracked wall 
is 8’ high, the differential lateral displace- 
ment between the ceiling and floor dia- 
phragms would be 0.001 x 96” = 0.096”. 
To this value must be added the actual 
width of the crack, measured in a hori- 
zontal direction. The cracking modulus 
concept is supported by a consistent rela- 
tionship within the limit of cracking and 
therefore appears to be valid. 
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Vizusel 


... the newest idea 
in merchandise 
presentation 






Vizuseli* isa svete of Oi 
channel uprights into which t 





*The Virusell system of channels . 
and attached brackets ws fully 
protected by U.S. patent 2,744,714 






* Installs easily and economically 


* Offers exclusive fractional shelf adjustment 
* Adapts readily to all types of merchandise 


uot off the pred Free Catalog 325R 


L. A. DARLING COMPANY, Bronson, Mich. 
Department 1 


Please send your all-new Vizusell catalog 325R. 
Name 


Company 
Address 


oe State_ 






/ aR LING 
"COMPANY 








NEW YORK 
47 W Ja4th. St 
Cameron Mcindoo, iid , 490 Adelaide St. W.. Toronto 28. Ontario 


CHICAGO 
222 W Adoms S 


LOS ANGELES 
1828S Flower St 
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Dramatic (unplanned) trial by fin 


PERMANENT — Expanded Coralux per- 
lite, the principal ingredient of Fesco Board, 
is dielectric, chemically inert and non- 
absorptive. As a result, Fesco Board will 

rot, mildew, deteriorate. Mineral com 

will not support organic life of a 





f 

burn 
Coralu 
Write tod 





CARTONED 


storage, and for ja 
tested Fesco Board i 
cartons, containing 60 


MOISTURE RESIST 


DATA: Fesco Board has no capmary © 


wick-like attraction for moisture as do fibrous 
materials. Moisture resistance tests by a 
nationally known laboratory read as follows: 





Thickness % Absorption By Volume 
Inches 2 Hour 24 Hour 
1 0.5 1.4 























From 0 to 100% relative humidity no volume 
changes experienced in Fesco Board. 


EASILY HANDLED — Roofers are in 

creasingly endorsing Fesco's exclusive, 

laying 24” x 36” size because it is increa: 
‘ly production and improving workmansh 





sp to 4 hours. 
t data. 





»sESISTANT — An intermation- 

in testing laboratory reports: “Upon 

.etion of the incubation no fungus growth 

other deterioration was observed on the 
roof insulating material”. 


LIGHTWEIGHT — Easy-to-handle board 
units measure 1” x 24” x 36” and weigh 
approximately .9 lbs. per square foot— 
about one half the weight of most existing 
insulation boards. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE — Reliable, authenti- 
cated laboratory tests show Fesco Board 10 
have a flame spread factor of only 20.5, and 
smoke contribution factor of 0. 





























Auditorium is at left, then, (clockwise) the 
gym, shops, classrooms and office building. 
Architect: Nichols & Butterfield, West Hartford, Conn. 
jation- 
‘U 
pon ‘ al T 
rouh I CONSULT YOUR 
on the SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL FILE 
—for information about the use 
board of these famous Pittsburgh Glasses 
weigh in school construction: 
we SoLEx® 
> K ISTE . ‘ 
ng ~heat-absorbing and glare-reducing plate glass 
HERCULITE® 
ythenti- —shock-resisting tempered plate glass 
to he 
>ard ['winpow® 
5, and ay fi 
x ve world’s finest insulating window 
POLISHED PLATE GLASS 





—for clear, undistorted vision 


PENNVERNON® WINDOW GLASS 


—window glass at its best 
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Academic wing at left, shops to right. 
Venerable beech trees were carefully 
preserved during construction, 





Entrance to gym, showing Herculite Glass. 
Unit at upper left houses ventilating system. 


Design your schools better with 


PITTSBURGH 
GLASS 
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IIT Commons building at Chicago 


Apurtments at Chicago 


first by rRR-WvVI 


New “FoldeR-Waye” Aluminum Partitions 

































Childs & Smith, Architects, Chicago 


Only R-W 
gives you so much more 


New Beauty! Modern Design! 
Everlasting Performance! 


This R-W ‘FoldeR-Way”’ aluminum partition 
installed in West Senior High School at Aurora, 
Illinois, is the first aluminum gymnasium folding 
partition ever installed anywhere! Electrically 
operated and fully automatic, a turn of the switch 
key does everything. 


* No painting expense—ever! Each section 
made of smooth, flush, durable aluminum. 

*® Lightweight! 3” thick partition sections 
weigh 50% less than conventional designs. 

*® Scientifically engineered! Honeycomb in- 
ternal construction provides maximum 
strength, minimum weight and minimum 
sound transfer. 

* Dimensional stability! Not affected by hu- 
midity or temperature changes. 

* Fully automatic electric operation! 
Key switch control does it all. 


Richards-Wilcox 
B Fev 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





110 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS 
Branches in Principal Cities 





For details and specifications, 
SUDING DOOR MANGER TRACK «+ ELECTR 
write for FREE catalogs today rieTuRes > wOUStmaL DooKs & i 


oe PEPATORS « FIRE DOORS A 
EQUIPMENT « INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS & CRANES } 


BOOKS 





MIES VAN DER ROHE. By L. Hiiber. 
seimer. Paul Theobald & Co., 5 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 200 pp, 834” x 1114”. IMus. 
$9.75 


“At a time when Wassily Kandinsky was 
experimenting with form and color, he 
happened to enter his studio one evening 
at dusk. In the dim light he saw his paint- 
ings only as form and tone values and 
was forcibly struck by their simplicity. 
He realized that by eliminating details 
and reducing everything to a minimun, 
the effectiveness and meaning of his paint- 
ings could be greatly intensified. Some- 
thing similar happened to the architects 
of the twenties. They, too, realized the 
superfluity of meaningless architectural 
elements; they discovered the basic essen- 
tials of architecture and came to express 
their ideas with refreshing directness and 
simplicity.” 

L. Hilberseimer is an old-time colleague 
not only of the subject of his new book, 
but of that whole stem of the modern 
movement which sprouted in Germany 
after World War I; he himself founded 
the Dept. of City Planning at the Bauhaus 
of Dessau (and is a professor at Illinois 
Institute of Technology today). He has 
lived the lore of the movement, so he can 
remember it with authority, as indicated 
in the paragraph above. 

But his book about Mies is hardly a 
memoir. Instead, he divides his pictures 
and thoughts into a dozen essay subjects, 
ranging from “Proportion” to “Public 
Buildings,” in explaining what this leader 
has accomplished in the past 70 years. 
Illuminated by intimate knowledge and 
some fine photographs, the book is a wel- 
come addition to the chronology of an 
important movement in architecture. 


OSCAR NIEMEYER: WORKS IN PROG- 
RESS. By Stamo Papadaki. Reinhold Pub- 
iishing Corp., 430 Park Ave., New York City. 
192 pp. 9” x 9”. Illus. $10 


Only a few architects have grown stylis- 
tically tall enough in the shadow of the 
big three—Mies, Corbusier and Wright— 
to be visible internationally. Notable 
among these few is Oscar Niemeyer of 
Brazil, a Corbusier student and a master 
architect. In 1950 Stamo Papadaki pro- 
duced an excellent book: The Work of 
Oscar Niemeyer. This new book returns 
after only six years to the chronicle of 
Niemeyer’s creative career, and interest- 
ingly, opens rather defensively. 

Author Papadaki (and also Niemeyer 
himself, who contributed notes) are evi- 
dently still smarting from the accusation 
of empty flamboyance included in a cfi- 
tique of Brazilian architecture published 
by Britain’s Architectural Review in 1954. 
continued on p. 218 
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Meeting 
the architect’s 


con cept 


The photograph at the right shows how Mr. 
Frank Lloyd Wright incorporated Anemostat 
Straight Line All-Air High Velocity Units in the 
ceiling design of the Price Tower at Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. The conditioned air is supplied 
through continuous Straight Line Diffusers 
located on two sides of the suspended ceiling. 
The diffusers do not only have vital functional 
use, but also add to the esthetic appearance of 
the architect’s design. 


The Anemostat All-Air High Velocity distribu- 
tion system also offers important advantages. It 
can be used with smaller than conventional ducts. 
It can be installed in less time and at less cost. 
It requires no coils, thus eliminates leakage, 
clogging and odors. Furthermore, Anemostat 
round, square and straight line diffusers with 
high velocity units are adaptable to a wide variety 
of architectural designs. 


See how Anemostat Straight Line All-Air High Velocity 
units are used in a typical office area. 


Vv 





Anemostat—The Pioneer of All-Air High Velocity Systems 





Price Tuwer: 


Bartlesville, Okla. 
Architect: 

Frank Lloyd Wright 
Engineer: 

Mendel Glickman 
Consulting Engineers: 
Collins & Gould 

General Contractor: 
Culwell Construction Co. 











PHOTOS: JOE D. PRICE 














Write for “High Velocity 
ee sesoest Air Conditioning: Its Effect 
on Building Design” to 
Anemostat Corporation of 
America, 10 E. 39 Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 





BOOKS ...... 


The architects are just playing around 
over there, the Review hinted. 

Retorts Papadaki: “Lyrical exuberance 
is not or does not appear to be necessarily 
humble . . .” Explains Niemeyer: “{; 
seems that nowt do not use the same meas. 
ure—severe and objective—when they dea] 
with their own projects as when they are 
examining ours. . . . Our modern archi- 
tecture reflects the social contradictions jp 
which we live and in which it has de. 
veloped.” 
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School at Diamantina 
Art museum for Curacas (model) 





The reader of this book will wonder. 
For instance, Niemeyer’s planned Mod- 
ern Art Museum for Caracas, Venezuela, 
* surely is a brilliant tour de force, re 
nouncing geography to expand upward 
into its own private world (photo above). 
“Our desire,” says the designer, “was 
to develop a compact form detaching itself 
clearly from the landscape and express- 
ing in the purity of its lines the forces of 
contemporary art.” But are the South 
American “social contradictions” so em- 
phatic as to compel a retreat of archi- 
tecture to the detachment of modern art? 
And is there any future in these defiiant 
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Boght Hills School, North Colonie, N. Y. 


For further information on the application of Davidson 
Architectural Porcelain check and send to: DAVIDSON 
ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC., 1105 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio 
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[] Full scale drawings showing the application of Archi- 
tectural Porcelain for the Boght Hills School. 


() Detailed, 16-page Architectural Catalog, 1956 Edition 
L) Porcelain Panels for Store Fronts 
[] Porcelain Panels for Shopping Centers 
L) Porcelain Panels for Schools 
. [) File of Typical Construction Details Ms 
[[] Reference File Jacket on Architectural Porcelain 3 
© () Reprints of this Study #3. Quantity be 
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(1) STEEL. ARCH ROOF spans 129 
without a truss, purlin or post 


Bridging the 120’-wide arena in the Phoe 
nix Coliseum with little more than a 1/16” 
thickness of steel is a new trussless Wonder 
roof. Engineered on the same principle as 
the manufacturer’s quonset-type industria] 
and commercial buildings (AF, Aug. '5§) 
the long-span arch is shallower in section 
than the half-moon prefabs yet is stil] 
completely self-supporting. On the Coli. 
seum the ends of the arches are braced 
against steel plates and welded (see 
drawing, left). The roof is site-assembled 
of 2’-wide curved bands of 18-ga. galvap. 
ized steel with minute cross corrugations, 
Sections, 6’ to 10’ long, are bolted end to 
end into 60’ to 120’ arcs and interlocked 
along side flanges for a rigid structure of 
any length. The roof will support 42 h. 
per sq. ft. (more than a 5’ snow load) and 
can buck hurricane winds of 113 mph, For 
thermal and sound insulation and fire pro 
tection, %” of acoustical plaster can be 
sprayed directly to the metal underside. 
Cost of Wonder roof per sq. ft. in place 
is estimated at 75¢ for material, 15¢ for 
labor. Roofing over the 31,200 sq. ft. dis- 
play area on the Arizona job pictured took 
450 man-hours—an average of eight men 
working seven 8-hour days. Contractors 
and owners may be most impressed with 
the reasonable price and suitability of the 
roof for such structures as hangars, super 
markets, convention halls, auditoriums and 
school gymnasiums. (Height at center of 
40’ allows for some free swinging aerial 
acts.) Designers, and spectators on the 
inside, will appreciate what the roof system 
does without: pillars, purlins and posts to 
peek through and crane around. 
Manufacturer: Wonder Building Corp. of 
America 


(2) CONCRETE MEMBERS are cast 
and cured in continuous process 


Coming off factory lines at the rate of 64 
minute, Dunbeam structural joists, slabs 
and lintels could be fairly described # 
extruded reinforced concrete. The W. & 
Dunn process adapts continuous produc: 
tion methods to concrete by “densifying’ 
what is, after all, one of the earliest 
“plastics.” In the process, steel reinforcimg 
is placed on a pallet (a flat one for slabs 
but shaped for sections such as I’s and Ts) 
and chain-fed into the machine while sea 
dry concrete is poured into an oscillating 
hopper. As the positioned reinforeement 
passes over a vibrating section of the 

measured amounts of concrete are drop 


continued on Pp. 380 
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3 ways Aklo* glass gives you 





sn? 


Pes ‘ 
1. REDUCES SUN HEAT. Rooms are cooler with d 


much as 44% of the sun’s radiant heat energy. 


Raa 


2. REDUC 








3. SCREENS SKY BRIGHTNESS. Architect Guido A. 
Binda of Battle Creek, Michigan, used windows to the 
ceiling for maximum daylight, yet screened out a good 
portion of sky brightness with Frosted Aklo Glass. 
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aylight filtered 
through this blue-green glass because 14’’ Aklo Glass shuts out as 





ES SUN GLARE. Frosted: Aklo Glass diffuses incoming 
daylight, thus diminishing “hot” spots of light. This is important Aklo Glass re- 
when working on highly reflective materials close to windows. 









Do your daylighting requirements or archi- 
tectural treatment call for large ribbons of . 
windows . . . floor-to-ceiling fenestration? 
Meet these requirements and still keep the 
problems of sun heat and sun glare under 
control . . . with Blue Ridge Frosted Aklo 


Glass. 
Growing use of Aklo in buildings of all 


types is good evidence of its performance. 
But see for yourself. Ask your L-O-F Dis- 
tributor for a Blue Ridge radiometer dem- 


onstration which 





shows how 


much _-— Frosted 


duces glare and 
sun heat. Aklo 
Glass is readily available from your L-O-’F 
Glass Distributor or Dealer, listed under 
““Glass” in your phone book yellow pages. 
Or write to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio. 









FILTERS 
DAYLIGHT 


(ave made by Blue Ridge Glass 


L sold by Libbey-Owe: lass Distributors 
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distributed by a series of pins, and snugly 
packed around the steel by the vibration. 
Two sets of high speed tampers and 
trowelers then go to work on the material 
automatically shaping and smoothing it to 
precise dimensions. Adjustments can be 
made on the hopper feed rate for various 
aggregates and the tamper units are 
mounted eccentrically to take up wear and 
maintain constant thicknesses. Any single 








* 
What they say: 


“No 
maintenance 
cost’ 
11 stokers 








“controlled 
heat without 
waste”’ 


30 stokers 








“convinced we 
made wise 
decision” 


20 stokers 








“recommend for 
trouble-free 
service”’ 


72 stokers 


*Owner’s name available 


Wiui-Busls BEST 


NOT JUST ANOTHER STOKER... 
but a proven way fo years of comfort 


with clean, safe, economical heat 


Repeat orders are the proof! Even without praise such as is con- 
tained in the brief quotes above*, when purchasers come back 
again and again, a manufacturer knows his product is doing the job. 


Will-Burt Stokers have always been manufactured by the same peo- 
ple, in the same place ... more every year ... proof that if you need 
service, you will know where to get it. If you do not know about 
Will-Burt features, it will pay you to get the facts. Ask us—and 
ask your architects and engineers. (It pays to have their advice.) 


Write for complete Reference Manual, AIA File No. 30-G-3, valuable 
for architects, engineers, contractors, and specifying authorities. Ask 
also for brochure, “The Logic of Stoker Heating.” 


Z Wur-Burl C., 





OUR TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR IN 
THE STOKER BUSINESS 





P.O. BOX903, ORRVILLE, OHIO 
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unit or combination of lintels, coping or 
beams up to 2’ wide and 8” high can be 
produced on the machine. Slabs can be 
formed with plain or tongued and grooved 
edges. In addition to solid shapes, the 
Dunbeam can turn out cored members, 
Load bearing strengths of all Dunbeam 
members meet ASTM standards. Cost of 
an 8” I-beam runs about $1 a lin. ft. Ma- 
chinery is available on a rental basis with 
6 months allowance for delivery. Dies for 
different shapes run from $500 for a ree- 
tangular slab to $2,500 for a cored member. 
As for that inevitable question, can the 
Dunbeam handle prestressing? “Entirely 
feasible,” says Dunn’s Engineer Rutgers, 
who is busy supervising machinery orders 
for everything from cored deck to seawall 
pilings, “but please, please, wait till next 
year.” 

Manufacturer: W. E, Dunn 





(3) CAVITY BLOCK interlocks at 
joints to eliminate mortar bed 


A miniature cavity wall, the Presto mason- 
ry block capitalizes on the insulation value 
of plain air space. Its two concrete faces 
are bound by steel ties and each unit 1s 
keyed to interlock at top, bottom and ends. 
No mortar bed is needed; the blocks ate 
laid dry with no inside to outside masonry 
contacts. (After the wall is erected, joints 
are pointed to insure an effective moisture 
seal.) The corrugated metal ties, inserted 
automatically in the casting process, are 
said to make. extra reinforcement unnec 
essary. A Presto block wall is claimed to 

continued on p. 236 
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~— LIGHTING SOLUTIONS UNLIMITED 


I] next 





When critical lighting professionals require quality 
lighting—decorative or functional—for stores, offices, 
hotels, showrooms—and homes, too—they look to 
Lightolier. Whether what's needed is a precision 
engineered fluorescent installation, or an eye-arrest- 
ing accent for a distinctive lobby, they usually find it 
at Lightolier. 

Typical of Lightolier’s leadership in exciting new 
decorative lighting: #40554 directly above 
Lightolier’s Cornucopia, where sparkling Claremont 
glass cones soar from a shimmering brass ring, 
spreading evenly diffused, glarefree illumination. Left, 
#40572 .. . the new light touch in a woven wicker 
basket that lifts and lowers to shed warm, latticed 
light wherever needed. Below left, #40543 . 
Lightolier’s pierced brass shields, so flexible that each 





oks & Gl shield swivels in or out as well as up or down, may be 
r bed | mounted vertically or horizontally to create imagina- 
9 mason- tive lighting effects. 

ion value =| LOOK TO LIGHTOLIER where scientific engineering 
ete re and ingenious design meet to fulfill your most exacting 
cane | specifications. At Lightolier or at the selected, author- 
locks are 


ized distributors listed at the left. 
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be highly resistant to earthquake and 
tornado shock. The crimps in the ties not 
only strengthen the masonry but, once in 
the structure, serve as drips for condensate 
to prevent moisture from collecting on in- 
terior wall surfaces. 

In many light commercial structures, 
furring can be eliminated by running wir- 


on a hydraulic forming machine in heights 
of 4” to 12” and lengths up to 16”. The 
conventional 8” x 8” x 16” runs about 30¢ to 
40¢ a block; a Romanesque 4”x16” would 
be about 25¢ apiece. 

Manufacturer (of block machine): Presto 
Brick Machine Corp. 





ing and plumbing lines right up through 
the cavity. Presto units can be turned out 





(4) PERMANENT FORM for concrete 
fitted for floor electrification 





Another major function has been added to 
Granco’s impressively versatile and inex- 
pensive Cofar. Already combining a floor 
deck, permanent form and reinforcement 
for poured concrete, the corrugated steel 
panel literally has been pressed into serv- 
ice for power distribution. Like the 


+ 


I Project on th 


--- add “the touch” HAW S 


that makes it really new... 
classroom 


DECK-TYPE 
FOUNTAINS 





standard sheet, the new E (electrically) 
-R (ready) Cofar measures 2’-6” wide, 
spans up to 14’, and is welded directly to 
the building frame. Instead of 24- to 20-ga. 
steel it is formed of heavier 16-ga. metal 
and its troughs are widened and capped to 
become cellular ducts for telephone, signal 


























Acid resisting porcelain enameled cast 




















iron receptor, 16” x 24”, equipped with drinking ' — 
faucet and pantry faucet...with HAWS advanced 
sanitation features for utmost cleanliness and safety. rer 2 : 
“ system and other electrical lines, Pictured 

Specify water facilities where they're needed most a above is a two-cell system running diagon- 
—right in the classroom! HAWS versatile deck-type “ ally left to right. One- and three-cell sys- 
fountains are available with optional combinations a tems are also available. All E-R Cofar 
of VANDAL- PROOF faucets and fixtures to meet |') “Whago panels have transverse reinforcing T-wires 
any.classroom need. | et es welded to each corrugation. In-place cost 

\ of deck-form on 10’ beam spacing with a 
And for appearance ... they can’t be beat! Hand- ep two-duct system 6 0c. would be about 
somely designed in lifetime stainless steel or acid (Fh) $1.20 to $1.25 per sa. ft. including concrete 
resisting enameled iron, they add pleasing func- |? - — + and temporary supports. Standard header 
tional beauty. Five basic series fit every space and ducts and junction boxes can be used with 
service situation. Make your school refreshingly 5 E-R Cofar. 
new throughout—with HAWS Deck-Type Fountains. [+A Manufacturer: Granco Steel Products Co. 
Write for detailed information... TODAY! sem. sretrenachatenioceee meet htesheelentee 











a 
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HAWS features complete lines of drinking fountains, electric water | 
coolers, emergency eye-wash fountains—and KRAMER Flush Valves, (5) 
for every make plumbing fixture. 


ONE-MAN' CLINCHER fastens 
flanges on metal building panels 


Speeding up connection procedure on its 
aluminum and steel wall and floor panels, 
Fenestra Inc. has developed the Riv-clinch. 
This simple fastening tool with a unique 
togglelink arrangement is handled easily 


DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


1443 FOURTH STREET (SINCE 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
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OLD SYSTEM 





NEW TURBOMATIC ra =e, 
SYSTEM — 





SMALLER, LIGHTER. By 
virtue of its smaller size 
and lighter weight, the 
York TURBOMATIC 
(shown here in compari- 
son to a previous design 
multi-stage unit of the 
same capacity) can be 
mounted on upper floors 
without any major 
structural changes. 


Pte 
ote? 
a 


system lighter, smaller, more flexible 


The heart of the York TURBOMATIC water cooling system for air 
conditioning is the TURBOMATIC compressor, a powerful single-stage 
unit of advance design. It gives users these important benefits: 


1. Saves space, weight. A 350 horsepower TURBOMATIC system can 
be installed in 120 square feet of space. It weighs considerably less 
than former systems of the same capacity. This economy of size 
is important to the builder who wishes to conserve rentable space 
and to the architect who may wish to mount the system on a high 
floor without expensive load-bearing structural work. 


2. Matches your power source. You can buy the TURBOMATIC system EASY INSTALLATION. The system is shipped on 


equipped with the motor of your choice, or you can use any other two skids, is practically ready-assembled. Customer 
: e ‘ may specify motor or use another power source. 
power source ...a steam turbine drive, for instance. 


r 


3. Simple to operate and maintain. The TURBOMATIC compressor 
has only one-quarter the number of parts of previous units. It 
has a minimum of gasketed joints, and since it is automatic, it can 
easily be controlled as to need no attendant, even for starting 
and stopping! 


York TURBOMATIC systems have already been proven in operation 
(see left hand page) and have established fine records for trouble- 
free operation. For more information, get in touch with your nearest 


York sales office. You'll find the telephone number listed in your ECONOMY OF DESIGN. York has streamlined the 


Mace:f . : ~ ‘ TURBOMATIC to one-quarter the number of parts 
Classified Directory under “Air Conditioning Systems.” in previous systems, making maintenance easier. 


the quality name tn air conditioning , O < K 
on cakerneaii HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 oO R P °o R A T 
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by one man, who can form securely crimped 
joints along panel flanges every 3’ in less 
time than a welder spots connections 4’ 
apart. Clinched deck sections put through 
seismic, wind resistance and shear tests at 
Cornell University matched the strength 
of welded construction. Comparing appli- 
cation costs with welding the manufacturer 
found the Riv-clinch saves $1.50 to $3 a 
square. Another advantage of the mechan- 
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FLUORESCENT 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL 


Planning a Gymnasium? 


Write for the idea packed bulletin “How 
to Light a Gymnasium.” It highlights 
the problems you'll encounter and points 
the way to their solutions. 


°; ’ ISBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


401 OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 








Senior High School 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


| 


| 









Architect: Lawrie & Green 
Elec. Engr.: Gatter & Diehl 
Elec. Contr.: Keystone Engr. Co. 


Important to efficient gymnasium lighting 
is the teamwork between the architects, 
engineers, school officials and contractors. 


Evaluation of the various functions of the gymnasium area, 
together with analysis of the levels and quality of illumination 
required, should precede definite specifications. It’s at this point 
a Pittsburgh representative can suggest the Pittsburgh Perma- 
flector Fluorescent and Incandescent Equipment that will fill 
efficiently, and within your budget, all gym lighting needs. 





INCANDESCENT 


CITIES e WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 


In Canada: Pittsburgh Reflector of Canada, Ltd., 105 Tycos Drive, Toronto 
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ical joints on jobs where the panel under. 
side is exposed is the elimination of weld 
burns. A type D Riv-clinch designed for 
2’-wide cellular steel panels up to 14 ga, 
costs $100. It is 34” high and weighs 16 ]b. 
A smaller tool, the type F, for lighter 
gauge siding and field-assembled Fenestra 
curtain walls (AF, Mar. ’56) is $50. 


Manufacturer: Fenestra, Inc. 





(6) ELECTRIC DUCT in rubber strip 
makes stumbleproof extension 


That open invitation to litigation, the 
footsnaring extension core is brought under 
control by Electriduct. Suitable in remodel- 
ing schemes for older and inadequately 
wired offices, the flattened rubber strip pro- 
vides a safe means of bringing electricity 
across the floor and into the billing machine. 
One end plugs into a wall outlet; the other 
has a two-way receptacle. The strip is 14" 
high at the middle and feathers out along 
both sides so that office equipment on 
casters can roll over it easily. Ribs on the 
underside keep it from slipping. Electriduct 
comes in standard 4’, 5’, 6’ and 10’ lengths 
at $7.50 to $12.50 and in custom lengths 
to order. 


Manufacturer: Ideas, Inc. 


(7) GIANT PARTITION of aluminum 
panels folds into wall pocket 


Built to any height, the R-W FoldeR-Way 
partition makes a lightweight but rigid 
divider for school gymnasiums and audi- 
toriums. Its 4'-wide sandwich panels have 
embossed aluminum skins bonded to 3”- 
thick honeycombs of resin-impregnated 
paper. Edges of the metal facings ar 
rolled to lock into the extruded aluminum 
frame. In the Aurora, Ill. high school pic- 
tured above, the partitions stand 27’ tall 
and have a high wainscot of green linoleum. 

continued on p. 250 
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...when you specify NICHOLSON Toilet Compartments 


There’s no need for your installation charges to get 
out of line. Nicholson Toilet Compartments are 
designed and constructed for rapid assembly and 
easy adjustment to location contours. 


¥ All panels and pilasters pre-drilled, with pro- 
vision for vertical and horizontal adjustment. 


Vv All hardware locations are pre-drilled and 
finished. 


Vv Pilasters and front panels are shipped as 
assembled units. 


you can count on quick delivery, too! 


There’s no delay in shipment . . . because Nicholson pray ie sooryeone! 
Toilet Compartments are stocked in standard sizes neering drawings .. . facilities, 
and colors for fast “from stock” shipment. styles, construction, layouts and 

R ae . ‘a hardware. Send for a copy 
For serviceability and service . . . plus minimum field today! 


erection costs ... specify Nicholson. 








ICHOLSON 





METAL PARTITIONS + TRAPS + VALVES + FLOATS 





14 OREGON STREET, WILKES-BARRE, PA. © SALES AND ENGINEERING OFFICES IN 98 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The panels are folded and unfolded elec- 
trically by a keyed switch and operate on 
a rollerdrive chain over ball bearing 
hangers. A resilient floor seal drops down 
automatically to shut off sounds between 
the divided areas and to prevent any side 
sway in the panels. A pass door can be 
included for access through the Foldek- 
Way without opening up the entire wall. 
Despite its bulk, the R-W stores compactly 





IN THE OFFICE 
Where appearance is 
important! 
ALUNDUM Aggregate in terrazzo 
means attractive appearance as 
well as safety for people coming 


in from the street in all kinds of 
stormy weather. 


Where resistance to wear 
is vital! 
ALUNDUM (C. F.) Aggregate for 
cement floors will withstand highly 
concentrated traffic year after year 
and provide a permanently non-slip 
surface even when covered with 
water, oil or other liquids. 









No slipping on this washroom floor. 
ALUNDUM Aggregate, an integral 
part of the floor, makes a non-slip 
surface even when covered with 
soapy water. 











WNORTOND 





NON-SLIP AGGREGATE 


See Sweet's File or write for your own 
copy of the new edition of catalog 1935-F. 





NORTON COMPANY Worcester 6, Mass. 










in a wall pocket. Costs vary according to 
size and particular building needs, 
Manufacturer: Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 








(8) LATEX TERRAZZO trowels over 
subfloor in thin resilient coat 


Half the water in a standard terrazzo mix 
can be replaced with Surco liquid latex for 
a durable homogeneous floor. Offering good 
resistance to sharp blows, the cementitious 
topping has enough flex to yield to struc- 
tural movement and requires no expensive 
metal divider strips. It can be trowelled 
over any subfloor in a %” thickness instead 
of the conventional 2” (relieving the build- 
ing of a 20 lb. dead load per sq. ft.). In its 
liquid state the Surco rubber provides the 
moisture needed for hydration of the ce- 
ments while efficiently dispersing film- 
forming latex solids throughout the marble 
chip mixture. The latex comes in two types. 
Surco Red Label is recommended for cafe- 
terias, auto showrooms and other areas 
where floors must be highly resistant to 
grease and oil. Surco Yellow Label for- 
mulated for waterproofing qualities can be 
used for shower receptors and washroom 
floors. Because of the saving in materials 
and grinding time, Surco latex flooring 
costs less than 90¢ per sq. ft.—about half 
as much as conventional terrazzo. 
Manufacturer: Surco International Corp. 
continued on p. 256 
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In their handsome and spacious 
new steel-deck stadium, the peo- 
ple of Minneapolis have one of 
the most modern sports centers 
anywhere. Owned and operated 
by the Metropolitan Sports Area 
Commission, the new stadium re- 
places old Nicollet Park as the 
home of the American Associa- 
tion’s Minneapolis Millers. 

The stadium is fan-shaped with 
three tiers and a roof. The upper 
two tiers have American Bridge 
Standard deck. Total estimated 
weight of structural steel is 1,555 
tons, all but 376 tons of which was 
fabricated in the Minneapolis 
plant of American Bridge. Erec- 
tion was sublet by American 
Bridge to Industrial Construction 
Company. 

The grandstand will comfort- 
ably seat 15,000. Approximately 
15,000 more can be handled in the 
bleachers which will ring the field, 
bringing the total to 30,000 seats 
when completed. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION ° 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE + ATLANTA - 


American Bridge  steel-deck 
stadiums and grandstands are the 
product of more than 30 years of 
technical and practical experi- 
ence in this specialized field of 
construction. They are easily 
adapted to any local requirement 
as to size and design . . . and to 
ground contour without extensive 
grading. They are easy to extend 
by adding sections at the ends, or 
by double-decking. The water- 
tight steel plates form a perfect 
roof for room facilities beneath 
the stadium for lockers, conces- 
sion booths, etc. Simplicity of 
fabrication and ease of erection 
assures quick completion. Every 
job is scientifically plotted for 
maximum spectator comfort and 
convenience ... and economy to 
the owner. Our engineers are at 
your service for free consultation. 
Cost estimate furnished without 
obligation for definite projects. 
Just address your inquiry to our 
nearest office. 


General Controctor: Johnson, Drake & Piper, inc., Minneapolis 


Architects & Engineers: Thorshov & Cerny, Inc., Minneapolis 
Toltz, King, Duvall, Anderson ond Associates, Inc., St. Paul 


GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - ELMIRA + GARY 


HOUSTON * LOS ANGELES » MEMPHIS * MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK + ORANGE, TEXAS * PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND, ORE. + ROANOKE + ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO » TRENTON 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 





ca AMERICAN BRIDGE © 
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(9) ACOUSTICAL PANEL cushions 
and bounces distracting noises 


The E. H. Noise Reduction Panel tackles 
the problem of acoustical control with a 
sensible combination of materials. One face 
of the laminated 4’ x 8’ panel is perforated 
to let noises through to an absorbent blank- 
et of mineral wool. Any sounds penetrat- 
ing the cushion are stopped dead by a dense 
gypsum back-up board while the solid outer 
face bounces off noise from the other side, 
Weighing about 5 lb. per sq. ft., the 2%’- 
thick EH Panel can be cut to size on the 
job. It costs about $2.50 a sq. ft. and can 
be used for effective isolation of industrial 
machinery, fan plenums and TV contest- 
| ants. Perforated aluminum or hardboard 
is used on the absorptive side, hardboard 

or asbestos cement for the sound-reflective 

skin. The round holes are standard, but 

numerous other slotted and square pat- 
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GET IN TOUCH WITH TYLER FOR... 


first complete color system 
exclusively for supermarkets 








26 Yo open 





22% open 35 Ye open 


terned sheet may be obtained on order. 
(Interestingly, the amount of open area 
can vary from 3% to 30% without affecting 
the panel’s efficiency except in very high 








-.--Specialized assistance and very low sound frequencies.) Also 
" available are metal studs, channels, special 
in supermarket planning doors, air intake and silencers for con- 
structing a record booth or complete office 
to put inside a boiler plant. 
The Tyler Store Planning Department can help | vu P ‘ Elof H roe 
: : ; r: anss ; 
Go right with color in the supermarket— you take advantage of the very latest ideas in Manufacturer: 9 ensson, 
use the NEW TYLER-KETCHAM COLOR successful supermarket planning and operations. 
COMPATIBILITY SYSTEM developed in For prompt assistance, write Tyler today. ts 
consultation with Howard Ketcham, Inc., , (10) PLAY SCULPTURE complemen 
cubtumnedn Cites Tins eusomart a NEW TYLER SALES-CASE LINE (Series Y) for self- | school grounds and activities 
color and its relation to walls, flooring, service Meat, Produce, Dairy, Ice Cream, Frozen i 
signs, the entire store interior! Flexible, Food Depts. Introduces new, low 33” merchandis- A lot of concrete has flowed throug e 
simplified.Wide.range of selections. Store- ing height; many other new “Advanced Design” | hopper since Creative Playthings, Ine. 


tested, Write Store Planning Dept. for 


features that simplify, speed up installation; cut | sparked a meeting of national park officials 
complete details, today. 


costs; boost profits! Send coupon for complete data. with a bold collection of art for play’s sake 
(AF, Oct. 53). Now fabricating @ broad 














pam an els. sli la 
Tyler Refrigeration Corporation, Dept. AF-10 assortment of cast pane ls, slides, P ay" 
Send « Niles, Michigan. puddles and welded tubular steel climbers, 
Rush information on Tyler (1) Color Compatibility : tifully 

= coupon for System () Supermarket Planning Assistance [] Cot- ~*~ | the firm is a top source of beauti . 
complete plete line of Food Refrigeration equipment for | . . for the 

0 sculpted and engineered equipment 10 
TYLER REFRIGERATION CORPORATION ene, ee. 82 nee Sores 1) eee SN ee. : : ee blo-like 
Niles, Michigan NAME modern schoolground. The Puebilo- 

Canada: Tyler Refrigerators, 732 Spadina Ave., Toronto ADDRESS. | continued on Pp. 260 
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More than 2/4 miles of 
aluminum busways 


carry power in 
New York Coliseum 


New York Coliseum 
CONSTRUCTED BY TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE AND 


TUNNEL AUTHORITY, HON.ROBERT MOSES, CHAIRMAN 


Architects—Leon and Lionel Levy 


Mechanical and electrical engineer— Guy B. Panero 


Advisory architectural committee — Aymer Embury Il, 


Eggers & Higgins, John B. Peterkin 


General contractors — Walsh-Fuller-Slattery 
(joint venture) 


Electrical contractors—T. Frederick Jackson and 
J. Livingston Co. (joint venture) 


Busways— General Electric Company 


Important Innovations in Coliseum 


New York City’s new Coliseum is mod- 
ern in every detail, particularly in its 
electrical distribution system. This 26- 
story office building, combined with 
365,000 square feet of display space, 
has one of the first major installations 
of a higher voltage distribution system 
(480Y /277 volts). More than 2% miles 
of busway incorporating aluminum 
conductors were used to feed power to 
this huge structure. 


Higher Voltage System Saves Money 
The higher voltage system provides 
greater capacity and flexibility than con- 
ventional systems. Yet it requires only 
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half as many, or half as large, risers and 
feeders. Characteristics such as excessive 
voltage drop or costly power losses pre- 
sent no problems to this system. The 
use of lightweight aluminum bus bars 
makes the equipment easier to handle 
and easier to install. 


More and more manufacturers of 
packaged electrical distribution systems 
are finding that Alcoa® Aluminum Bus 
Conductor offers advantages of lower 
cost, availability, design flexibility. 
Aluminum distribution bus weighs a 
third less than a copper system of equal 
conductivity. Pound for pound, it has 
greater current-carrying capacity than 
cable in conduit. 


THE ALCOA HOUR 
eB} TELEVISION'S FINEST LIVE DRAMA 
(AY ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 







Alcoa Aluminum Is Your Best Bet, Too 


Wherever your production requirements 
demand an efficient, flexible electrical 
distributjon system, it will pay you to 
specify busways with Alcoa Aluminum 
Conductors. Write us for the names of 
manufacturers who specialize in this 
lighter, better, more economical product, 
Aluminum Companyof America, 2304-K 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Your Guide to the Best in 
Aluminum Valve 
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Keep your files up to date 
on the very latest in 


NEW PATTERNS 


of 


67 OF, Piivey 
epee * ore 
"Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 

” 


HIGH PRESSURE Sere nsions? 


Plastic Laminates 


Write for samples... complete catalog 


PLASTICS DIVISION 
FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG. CO., DUBUQUE, IOWA 











houses pictured above (first prize winner 
in the Museum of Modern Art Play Sculp- 
ture Competition) are made up of different 
arrangements of five patterns of slabs and 
two kinds of pipe grids. The complete vil- 
lage, weighing in at 9,700 lb., costs $1,385 
FOB. Plans and footing specifications are 
included. Playhouses can be _ purchased 
separately for about $250 to $315 each. 
Individual slabs and pipe walls are $50 
to $65. 

The three arched ladders comprising the 
Amphitheatre Climbers (above left) chal- 
lenge children of assorted sizes and skills 
to test their muscles in graceful surround- 
ings. Available in senior and junior groups, 
the three arches cost $325 and $375 FOB. 
Flat playground sites can be given some 
rippling interest and fun with a staggered 
series of hilly Tunnel Bridges. Colored 
terra cotta, dark and light gray, the two- 





part units are each $90 FOB. The Playweb 
Gym, (below) is a sociable silo shape that 
invites all kinds of young gymnastics. It 
is finished in bright blue enamel and costs 
$150 FOB. 

Manufacturer: Play Sculptures, Div. of 
Creative Playthings, Inc. 


. 969 
continued on p. 262 
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FLOUR CITY produces... 


the Qouabiiy- You E xpea! 


Vinyl weatherstrip with fingered rubbing edges 
keep air and water out (patents pending). 
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The extrusions shown above are from a Flour City 
Reversible window and show the perfection and atten- 
tion to detail used in the manufacture of all Flour City 
windows. 

The reversible window operates on a full 360° rota- 
tion, and locks automatically after 180° turn. A latch 
release on the frame permits operator to return the 
window to its original position. 

Designed especially for use in air conditioned build- 
ings, the Flour City Reversible window has been 
installed in many of the major buildings constructed 
in recent years. 

Pictures below show the continuous double-ribbed 
vinyl weatherstrip mitered and heat welded at corners; 
the simple and sturdy hardware; and the release latch 
for returning window to normal position. 
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SEE OUR CATALOG 
'N SWEET'S FILE 


a copy of this catalog 2637 27TH AVENUE SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
will be sent on request. 
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Direct warmth DOWN where 
you need it...with the 





re “This exclusive Pe tie Tilting 
“Front is today’s most efficient means 





ticting the air flow, thereby assuring maximum ase re 
3 at, and 5 aa above the floor level. RE 


WRITE 

FOR 
LITERATURE 
Gives data on 12 
models, 65,000 to 
250,000 B. T. U., 
plus complete line 
of accessories. 


UNIT 
"oa HEATERS 
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(11) LIGHT FIXTURES in well-tailored 
boxes yield soft illumination 


Many architects, interior designers and 
building owners probably will specify 
Gotham’s latest Series 83 and 84 lumi- 
naires for their sheer good looks. Such 
craftsmanship in detailing and styling is 
far from common in mass produced fix- 
tures. But for the illuminating engineer 
concerned also with glareless -light distri- 
bution, the manufacturer provides com- 
pletely tabled data on the two, three and 
four lamp models with steel louver, pris- 
matic lens or ribbed Alba-Lite glass dif- 
fuser mediums. Housing for the 49”-long 
luminaires is 20-ga. steel and the welded 
hinged frame is 18 ga. Metal parts are 
finished in baked white enamel. Accurate 
jigging assures perfect alignment of the 
fixtures in continuous runs. All electrical 
components are U.L. approved. List prices 
range from $43.51 for the two-lamp fixture 
with metal sides and ribbed glass diffuser 
up to $73 for a glass-sided luminaire with 
low brightness lens. 


Manufacturer: Gotham Lighting Corp. 


28 


(12) STRIP LIGHTS for showcases and 
coves connect through brackets 


Getting about as basic as a fluorescent fix- 
ture dares, the Zane Covette light strip 
sends its ballast off somewhere in a spe- 
cial box and makes its lamp holders double 
as end brackets or connectors in continu- 
ous row lighting. Useful in cove, valance 
and display case illumination the fixture is 
barely 3” deep and can be mounted on its 
side or back without any protruding bolt 
heads or nuts. It can be used for slimline, 
rapid- or trigger-start lamps, and the one- 
type bracket will support holders for 
single or bi-pin lamps. Shell thin yet rigid, 
the bracket-connectors keep fixtures 
mounted end-to-end perfectly aligned with 
minimum dark spots between lamps. The 
Covette comes in eight lengths from 1’-6” 
up to 8’ and costs about $1.70 per lin. ft. 
plus installation. 

Manufacturer: Zane Mfg. Co. 


continued on p. 268 
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ROOF VALLEY DETAI| 
Fig 2 





s and 
ckets 
nt fix- 
strip 
4 spe- 
jJouble 
ntinu- 
alance ; : 
uve ti We do not wish to presume to tell you how to design your structures or 
on dictate their construction. For there are many satisfactory methods of install- 
bolt ing gutters, leaders, roofs, flashing, coping covers, etc., which, of necessity, 
g° change with the design and type of construction and materials used. The 
mline, Purpose of this advertisement is to point out the methods of installation 
e one- that have been proved by many years of use, and backed by more than a 
s for century and a half of experience in working with copper, to be the most 
rigid, Satisfactory techniques. You will find these methods in Revere’s 110 page — 
xtures brochure, “COPPER AND COMMON SENSE.” Send for a copy today. And REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
1 with remember: Revere has a staff of specialists known as Technical Advisors, Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
;. The whose experience qualifies them to render valuable service and advice 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
1-6" apy use of 9 ~ the pry va Feel free to eae a : Robimore, Mids Bvokiza, N.Y: Chicage, Clinton 
; nem at all times regarding the use of Revere PPper; you incur no obliga- <4 Joliet, Iil.; Detroit, ue; Los Angeles erside, 
in. ft tion. Revere Technical Advisors may be contacted through the Revere “¢i/-i Offices to Prins Si pet, Aah possi Mag : 
Office nearest you. $ 
p. 268 
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(13) SIX-LIVED FUSE pinpoints 
trouble with tiny neon beacon 


Behaving like a circuit breaker, a blown 
Sightmaster fuse can be switched to a new 
position to restore power service. The 
safety-dial unit also makes the job of 
poking into a dark, baffling fuse box less 
foreboding; its tiny neon light glows to 
show immediately which line is overloaded. 
The fuse does not have to be taken out or 


















American's Laundry Planning Service 
takes the architect's 
point of view... 


z 
eal—i ga feria) 
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replaced until six power failures—a con- 
siderable life span on most installations. 
It is made in 15, 20, 25 and 30 amp. 
capacity (identified by different colors) 
and sells for about 85¢ each. 


Manufacturer: A. Lawrence Karp 


(14) PLUG-IN FIRE ALARM shrieks 
warning of ominous hot spots 


Should room air near a Fire Spy reach a 
dangerous 140° F., the diminutive box lets 
out a piercing alarm and keeps screaming 
until the temperature is brought down to 
100°. <A practical accessory to sprinkler 


systems in plants, schools and offices, the 
reusable thermostatic device plugs into any 
A.c. outlet and draws no current except 
when signalling. It weighs 6 oz. and sells 
for $6.95. If there are no disasters to test 
the Fire Spy, a lit cigarette or match held 
in front of the thermostat button should 
give assurance of its working order. 


Manufacturer: Laramie Chemical Corp. 


PRODUCT NOTES 


(15) Darkening drapery for windows 


A flame-resistant fabric has been developed 
by Du Pont for darkening windows be 
classrooms and auditoriums. The Tontine 
material is colored and textured on one side 
and has a neutral beige side to face the 
window. It is made completely opaque by 
a middle coating of black vinyl. Soft and 
lightweight, Tontine will drape easily ove 
large glass areas. It can be sewn and 
pleated, and hung on standard hardware. 

continued on p. 274 











How soon can you read a million words? 


































— _— == Do you have the time now — or ever — 
we to read all the new printed matter that's 
wt & ONTROLS gist . 
5 oe Se VENTILATION being issued on all the new electric 
wl) 1 —_=== products for buildings? We venture that 
| hea ) SS S—==_ __ if you added up all the words in all the 
; / A SS = current catalogs, bulletins and spec 
—— \ ) N eeaidal —— sheets, they'd total well into seven digits. 
As | NS | Fe — it Yes, new developments in electric 


products and wiring techniques are com- 
ing thick and fast. It's quite a job for 
anyone to keep up with all of them. 
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“John Watts” (any qualified electrical 

contractor) devotes all his time to the electrical 

side of building construction, so it’s only natural 

that he’s up to date on developments in wiring, lighting, 

signaling, power apparatus, and supplies. As an 

installation specialist, he knows all the “angles” that may 
affect your plans. He’s familiar with local codes and 
: installation. ind data on ordinances, labor conditions, product availability, 
— “ 4. Furnishing first reguiations an . ° 
into any local practices installation costs. 
ta eeterent cractical facts om 
— ™ Supe ily of ot perience So, when you check with John Watts in the early stages 
oe 5. Offering Te et ees they reavire of design, you make sure that your electrical plans will be 
er. a ea fully practicable. And, that’s one of the most important 
Comp factors in getting your projects completed on time. 

You make sure, too, of getting the newest and best in 
vindows everything electrical — when and where you want it — 
leveloped because the “John Watts” everywhere obtain electrical 
no supplies and tools via Graybar. 686-3110 
1 one * 
pague Se eee) 
<a ... serving the nation’s building industry 
ce Ta y a through electrical contractors 
on p. 274 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK. IN OVER 130 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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PRODUCTS ni. 


ur more data use coupon, below 





(16) Flexible polyester chalkboard 


Combining the abrasion resistance, wash- 
«bility, and easy application of its Conolite 
counter top, Continental Can is now mak- 
ing a green chalkboard of a similar 
polyester lamination in 3’ wide rolls 30’ 
ong. The plastic surface is reported to 
nave excellent write-on quality and eras- 
«bility and will resist chemical stains. It 
costs about 50¢ per sq. ft. and can be 
«pplied directly to a flat wall surface. It is 





also furnished with a backup sheet of 
hardboard. 


(17) Viny! coated steel 


In a series of hot and cold steps, US Stee! 
is producing a tough-skinned decorative 
steel sheet. In the manufacturing process 
the metal is treated with a special adhesive, 
topped with a coating of vinyl plastic and 
embossed with various textures. Supplied 
in any color, the new sheet is suitable for 
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PRODUCTS AND METHODS FOR BUILDING 
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METHODS 


TREMECC 


Sita eae’ : | 


ats: 


in curtain walls 


od AA | 


Tremco research, aided by repre- 
sentatives of leading glass manufac- 
turers, has developed new glazing and seal- 
ing techniques for curtain wall construction. 


You'll find these new specifications important to 
insure leak-free installations. Ask your Tremco 
Man for a copy of “NEW PRODUCTS AND 
FOR NEW GLAZING AND 
SEALING PROBLEMS,” or write: The Tremco 

Manufacturing Company, 8701 Kinsman 
Road, Cleveland 4, Ohio, or The Tremco 
Manufacturing Company (Canada) 
Limited, Leaside, Toronto, Ontario. 


“When you specify a Tremco product 
— you specify a Tremco service!” 





furniture, appliances, and wall panel su; 
facing. It is being produced in 18- to 2% 
gauge sheets 2’ to 4’-4” wide. One produc 
tion feature: the sheets can be stacked by 
a magnetic piler. Price: 18¢ a sq. ft. 


(18) Copper faced aluminum 


A copper clad aluminum sheet, Alcupu. 
combines the electrical and chemical r+ 
sistent properties of copper with the lighr 
weight of aluminum. 





PRODUCTS 
INFORMATION 
COUPON 


For additional information on any 
product reviewed in the Octobe: 
issue check the corresponding key | 
number below and mail this coupon te 
Architectural FORUM (Room 7-06) 

9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.v 


1. Trussless Wonder roof } 
2. Dunbeam extruded concrete 
3. Presto cavity block 

4. Electrified Cofar form 
5. Fenestra Riv-clinch too } 
6. Stumbleproof Electriduct 
7. Fold R-Way aluminum partition j 
8. Resilient Surco terrazzo 
9. Hansson sound control wali 
10. Creative play sculpture 
11. Gotham recessed troffers 
12. Fiuorescent cove light ' 
13. Sightmaster fuse 

14. Fire Spy plug in alarm 

15. Tontine blackout fabric 

16. Conolite chalkboard 

[] 17. Vinyl coated steel } 
c) 18. Copper faced Alcupai | 


Opnooooon000000000 


name 


title 





company 





street 





city 





state 





NOTE: This request cannot be 
honored after Dec, 31, 1956 


Please enter my subscription to 
Archtectural FORUM for (] one year 
at $5.50 or (] two years at $8.50 
(These rates for US and possessions 


and Canada only.) | 


(] Renewal () New 











Signature | 


emcees o cee oseee™ 


Technical publications, p. 24 
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now, Crucible low nickel stainless steels 


that meet many of your needs... 


Here are two new Crucible grades, Rezistal type 
201 and 202 that are similar in quality and prop- 
erties to types 301 and 302. . . but with desirable 
features all their own. 

In the annealed condition, for example, Rezistal 
201 and 202 have about 10% higher strength than 
301 and 302, yet maintain almost identical duc- 
tility. This means that these grades can be fabri- 
cated with ease equal to their counterparts. In 
addition, their mill finishes and corrosion resist- 





ance to a wide variation of media compare most 
favorably with 301 and 302. 

To sum up: Rezistal 201 and 202 have practi- 
cally all the desirable properties of 301 and 302, 
plus some of their own. And they’re available 
promptly in all forms. Write now for data sheets 
fully covering the properties of these new stainless 
grades. Crucible Steel Company of America, 
Dept. AAF, The Oliver Building, Mellon Square, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


C ve Uj C | i LE} first name in special purpose steels 





Crucible Steel Company of America 


Canadian Distributor—Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Lid. 
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PRODUCTS oni. 





TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


ADHESIVES 

Flintkote Water Base Adhesives and Pro- 
tective Coatings for industrial Insulations. 
1-F No. 46. Flintkote Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 4 pp. 


Penacolite Resorcinol Adhesives for Perma- 
nent, Waterproof Bonding. Koppers Co., Inc., 
Chemical Div., Pittsbrgh 19, Pa. 8 pp. 





ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
Quiet at Work. Armstrong Cork Co., 
caster, Pa. 16 pp. 


Lan- 


AIR PURIFICATION 

Cyclo-trell Multiple Tube Dust Collector. Bul. 
100. Research-Cottrell, iInc., Bound Brook, 
N.J. 12 pp. 


New but Proved Super-clean Air. 
E-90. Trion, Inc., 1000 
Rocks, Pa. 6 pp. 


Catalogue 
Island Ave., McKees 


ALUMINUM 
Aicoa Aluminum Handbook. Aluminum Co. of 
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; 
thru succeeding years 


WTitli-Mel ation lei 


ns ; 
neither. Structural sounc 


pure eye 


tic considerations torgot 


From the eo} ge) ol =i stoi folatet 
comes overhead 


ollelaiha ame lire mierialate| utility | 


ur edfetelatelats direc 


f 


of your nearest repre 


direct | 


or write 


RAYNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dixon, Illinois | 


America, 781 Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Ppa, 
176 pp. 


CABLES 
Interlocked Armor Cable No. 19-555. Generaj 
Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 18 pp. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT 

For Greater Confessional Privacy ... Donald 
Acousti-Confessionals. J. R. Donald Co., 629 
N. 108th PiI., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 4 pp. 


COMBUSTION CONTROL 
Control Fundamentals. . 
to Combustion. 
Co., 1111 
16 pp. 


» « Their Application 
Cleveland Fuel Equipment 
Brookpark Rd., Cleveland 9, Ohio, 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Better Patient Care. Executone, Inc., 415 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 12 pp, 
CRANES 

Underhung Type Overhead Cranes. Bul, U- 


200-1. 
Ave., 


Chicago Tramrail Corp., 1330 S. Kostner 
Chicago 23, Ill. 16 pp. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

Touch-Plate Manual 55 and price list. Touch- 
Plate Mfg. Corp., Box 1970, Long Beach, Calif. 
8 pp. 


2200 3-in-1 
Form 590. 
Conn. 8 pp. 


Piugmold Electrified Baseboard. 
The Wiremold Co., Hartford 10, 


Walker Aluminum Service Fittings. Walker 
Brothers, Conshohocken, Pa. 4 pp. 

FANS 

Hartzell Propeller Fans. Bul. A-109B. Hart- 
zell Propeller Fan Co., Piqua, Ohio. 40 pp. 
HARDWARE 

Dual-Purpose Sliding Door Hardware. The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 8 pp. 


Kwikset ‘‘400’' Line Locksets & Accessories. 


Kwikset Sales & Service Co., Anaheim, Calif. 
8 pp. 


McKinney Forged Iron Hardware. Catalogue 


No. 11. McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 33, 
Pa. 70 pp. 
Pittco ... The Quality Checking Floor Hinge. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 Fort Duquesne 
Bivd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 12 pp. 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Central Station Air Conditioning Units—Cabi- 
net Type. BI. C-1100-B86 P. Worthington 
Corp., Harrison, N.J. 52 pp. 


Cooling Tower WMT Series. Bul. C-H 56110. 
Drayer-Hanson, Div. of National-US Radiator 
Corp., 3301 Medford St., Calif. 
4 pp. 


Los Angeles, 


continued on p. 286 
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YF Beotiful Floor 
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ul yY HILLYARD 
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cation ~~ -y) 7) | fn, 
pment / | aiel : | ; eve VW 
Ohio, @ 3 1% or 
415 
pp. 
ul, U- 
ostner 
Touch- 
, Calif. 
eboard. 
ord 10, 
Walker 
Jean Vafiades of Marseilles, France, is respected 
non throughout Europe as an outstanding artist in 
hs: floor design and installation. One of his best 
known achievements is this exquisite wood par- 
quet floor in the reception room, prefecture of 
. the administrative district of the Rhone Delta. 
pp. 
After installation, M. Vafiades carefully chose treatments which would 
snniiia bring out the floor’s beauty and preserve it under heavy foot traffic — 
|, Calif. such as you would expect in any local government building. He selected 
Hillyard Wood Primer and Hillyard Star Wood Finish. As a special 
treatment, he then applied Hillyard Super Onex-Seal for a high natural 
talogue finish, and buffed it to add depth and richness. 
rgh 33, M. Vafiades is official Hillyard representative and distributor for Hill- 
yard products in Southern France. 
Bae SEND FOR INFORMATION TODAY! 
HILLYARD St. Joseph Mo. 
. | Please have your nearby Hillyard Maintaineer give me a complete set of 
—Cabi- | AIA numbered files on the proper Hillyard treatment for each type of floor. 
hington { PONE 6 << tescccenssacnzpinsaracaneedy Mactetckebalags veins cocsrediagaioians tana ata 
| i Cn ee EE 6 RR ge 
4 56110. | TATIONS © ccicsiviovinewenjntsiitinasitiaeaiiailedintntpsaccescnvsieses inimstasitnsaentaphitmniamn 
Radiator i OTR Le EE OR ee a Se on ice 
;, Calif. ia 
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PRODUCTS .n« 





Air Conditioners—Compiete Summer Cooling 
Systems. The Majestic Co.. inc., Huntington, 


ind. 8 pp. 


Ceiling Diffusers. Model TMA. Titus Mfg 


Corp., Waterloo, ta. 4 pp. 


Electric Radiant Glass Tubular infra-Red Con- 
vection Heaters. Catalogue 83. Electric Can 
Arm Heaters. Bul. 84. Can Arm Corp., P.O. 


Box 156, Champlain, N.Y. 20 and 32 pp. 





Oiffusers, Registers & Grilles Catalogue 1956. 
The Lima Register Co., Lima, Ohio. 32 pp. 


Electric Radiant Heating. Heatmore, inc., 59 
Throop Ave. Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 4 pp. 


installation Manual for CHA1 Series Hori- 
zontal Hermetic Air Conditioners. Lennox 
industries Inc., Marshalltown, la. 22 pp. 


Monobloc Centrifugal Pumps for Better Oper- 
ating Air Conditioning Systems. Bul. W-306- 
B3D P. Worthington Corp., Harrison, N.J. 


Water Coil Selection Method. ODOrayer-Hanson 





HENRY END, A. I. D. 


All exposed surfaces 
Parkwood cigarette-and 
-liquor-proof plastic 
laminates. 


Hardware solid Plan- 
etron aluminum. 


Mortice & tenon con- 
struction 


Dovetailed drawers 11/2” 
solid ash,dust-proof and 
center-guided. 


Knock down construc- 
tion for easy shipment 
& installation. 


Manufactured by 
Beautycraft Furniture 
Mfg. Co. 

Miami, Florida. 





SUITE SIXTEEN | 


for the Schine Hotels 











of course it’s surfaced with 





in brilliant new 


MAGA 


Designing to meet exacting requirements 
of duty and beauty, Henry End chose 
this brilliant new Parkwood pattern, 
which reproduces with complete fidelity 
the grain, color and luxurious quality 


REACH FOR THE 
PARKWOOD CHAIN 


an inspiring collec- 
tion of over 80 in-stock 
patterns, solid colors 
and Genuwoods. 


Yours for the asking 
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of this rare and beautiful wood... 
yet, like all Parkwood Rotowoods, 
Genuwoodsand Decoratives, is protected 
for life by lamination with genuine 
Melamine. 


Why not write today for detailed lit- 


erature and samples? 


s | 
,aminates 
; INC. 
30 Water St., Wakefield, Mass. 


inc., 3301 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Cat 
4 pp. 


INPLANT FEEDING 


Food Facilities Engineering. J. E. Stephens 
Associates, Inc., 116 Oelaware, Detroit 2 
Mich, 40 pp 

INSULATION 


Spun Mineral Woo! Ouct Insulation. Baidwin 
Hill Co., Trenton, N.J. 4 pp. 


LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
Eastern Cyclone Specialized Laundry Equip 


ment. Eastern Cyclone Conveyor, 876 Var 
Houten Ave.. Clifton, N.J. 12 pp. 


LIGHTING 
The ABC's of Schoo! Lighting. Celine tnc 
Batavia, tll. 4 pp 


Ainsworth Lighting Catalog. Ainsworth Ligm 
ing Inc., 38-10 29th St., Long Island City 1 
N.Y. 8 pp 


Lighting Fixture Guide. General Electric 
Large Lamp Div., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohic 
40 pp. 50¢ 


The New L-69A General Purpose Sports anc 
Outdoor Area Floodlight. General Electric 
Co., Hendersonville, N.C. 12 pp. 


School Lighting Plan The Art Metal Co 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Service Station Lighting by Crouse-Hinds 
Bul. 2689. Crouse-Hinds Co., Wolf ane 
Seventh North Sts., Syracuse, N.Y. 16 pp 


Universally Adjustable Hospital-Lites. Swi 
velier Co., Inc., 43 34th St., Brooklyn 32, N.Y 
8 pp. 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION 

Lightning—Its Behavior and What to Do 
about It. St. Louis Lightning Protection Co. 
200 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 24 op 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Hi-Lo Fully Automatic Oockboards. The 
Kelley Co., 316 E. Silver Spring Dr., Mil- 
waukee 17, Wis. 4 pp. 


MAINTENANCE 


Manual on Sweeping and Mopping Floors, 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, 
Ind. 24 pp. 


PARTITIONS 
Studiock Clip System. Penn Metal Co., Int. 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 4 pp 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS 

Tygon Protective Coatings. Bul. 760. Plastics 
and Synthetics Div., The U. S. Stoneware Co. 
Akron 9, Ohio. 28 pp 


continued on p. 290 
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And now! Another GOLDEN DOWEL lifetime masterpiece 
a Roddiscraft announces 
a: | x 
first all-wood 


; B-Label fire door 


Once again, Roddiscraft makes history with doors. 
Cutaway model illustrates this dramatic new de- 


velopment — a one-hour flush veneered fire door 
igm (B-Label) in which the core is composed of millions 
ty 1 of fireproofed wood particles . . . bonded forever with 


phenolic adhesives under heat and pressure. This 
all-wood fire door is fully approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Factory Mutual and the New York 
Board of Standards and Appeals. 


petrik This new core construction is significant in terms 











Ohiec of both present function and future promise — be- 
cause it offers a sure, new way to tailor door char- 
acteristics to particular applications. 
} ano 
ectric 
HIGH-DENSITY CORE — 
EXTRA STRENGTH — 
Weighs about 50% 
Co more than convention- 
al mineral-core fire 
doors. Core assures ex- 
ceptional screw-hold- 
ne ing ~~. Asbestos / 
. lock block position in- 
ane dicated on rail with ( 
pp « golden dowel. 
i 
Swi ; 
<e ! 
4 
ONE-HOUR FIRE RETARD- 
ANT — UL tests show 
unexposed surface tem- 
a peratures at end of 30 
") 


| minutes average 153F. 
n Co., Heat radiation temper- 
4 pp atures at 12 inches 
average only 80F — 
considerably lower 
than those of mineral- 


core fire doors, 
The 


Mit- ra 





ah 





loere LIFETIME GUARANTEE IN 





oni WRITING — Owners of | 4 
- new Golden Dowel 
One-Hour Fire Doors 
| are fully indemnified 
against loss for the life 
| of the installation — 
In. by a policy with one of NE SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR DOOR NEEDS 
| the nation’s leading in- 
. | surance underwriters. Contact your nearest Roddiscraft warehouse for 
full details. Or write Roddis Plywood Corporation, 
Marshfield, Wisconsin. When in New York, visit 
the Roddiscraft Rockefeller Center Showroom, 
lastics 620 Fifth Ave. 
e Co., 
p. 290 
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The only sure way to "eliminate" the rav- 
ages of destructive moisture is with the 
installation of “Premoulded Membrane” 
during the original construction . . . all other 
methods are merely temporary ''stop-gaps.” 
When specifying or installing a vapor seal, 
be sure it meets these Sealtight standards 
of quality: permeance rating of only 
0066 grains per square foot... resistant 
to rot, mold and termites ... expandable 
.. quickly, easily and permanently in- 
stalled... ONLY "Premoulded Membrane” 
meets them all. 





* EXCESSIVE WINDOW 
CONDENSATION 


® EXCESSIVE BASEMENT 
DAMPNESS— RUSTING 
OF TOOLS 


® BLISTERING OF 
EXTERIOR PAINT 


® DETERIORATION OF 
INSULATION VALUES 


® DETERIORATION BY MILDEW 
OF RUGS, FURNISHINGS, 
SHOES AND CLOTHING 








IDEAL FOR ALL TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION 


INSULATION 


CRAWL SPACE 


CORKTITE PERUAETER 


BASEMENT 


5 











This illustration shows how the 
installation of Premoulded 
Membrane and Corktite 
completely isolates the slab 
and superstructure from soil 
moisture. 





tilation. 


0 RIVA POO | 
o By 
SRS 


The proper installation of 
Premoulded Membrane and 
Corktite removes all danger 
of condensation and oxida- 
tion of metal installations in 
the crawl space area... 
eliminates the need for ven- 


Qs | premoureo 
i”, | MEMBRANE 
Sa] varon sean 





The proper installation of 
Premoulded Membrane to 
the exterior of the basement 
walls as well as beneath 
the floor slab insures a per- 
manently warm and dry 
basement. 





ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DEALERS 


WRITE TODAY for complete information that 
tells you where, why and how to use Sealtight 
Premoulded Membrane, the only true vapor 
seal and Corktite, the resilient, impermeable 


perimeter insulation. 


Guu Y, of the Stome 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 





PRODUCTS. ...w:. 





PUMPS 
Submersible Multipurpose Utility Pump. Ken 


co Pump Div., American Crucible Products 


Co., 1305 Oberlin Ave., Lorain, Ohio. 2 pp 


REFRIGERATION 

Hermetic Centrifugal Refrigerating Machines 
Catalog No. 19C-100. Carrier Corp., Syracuse 
N.Y. 20 pp. 


United-American Refrigerated Units. Uniteg 
American Soda Fountain Div., Lewis-Sheparg 
Products, Inc., Dept. R-27, Watertown, Mass 
4 pp. 


TILE 
Carefree Living with Tile. US Ceramic Tite 
Co., 217 Fourth St., N. E., Canton, Ohio, anc 
The Sparta Ceramic Co., E. Sparta. Otis 
8 pp. 


TREADS 
Non-Slip Vermarco Tru-Tread Nosings ano 


Inserts. Vermarco Supply Co., Div. of Ver 
mont Marble Co., Proctor, Vt. 4 pp. 


VALVES 

Dependable Contro! by Asco. Automat 
Switch Co., 391 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N.J 
34 pp. 


Lawler Line of Thermostatic Control Vatves 
Bul. C-7. Lawler Automatic Controls, Inc. 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 8 pp. 


VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION 

Amplidyne Control System for Gearless Ele 
vators. GEA-6497. General Electric Co 
Schenectady 5, N.Y. 4 pp. 


VIBRATION CONTROL 4 
Shock and Vibration Control. Bul. SVC-5 — 
T. R. Finn & Co., Inc., 200 Central Ave 
Hawthorne, N.J. 4 pp. 


WATERPROOFING 

To Insure Better, Stronger Concrete. 
Specify Rapid-Flo., Lambert Corp., Houston _ 
Tex. 4 pp. 


WINDOWS AND DOORS 

The Care and Cleaning of Aluminum Windows 
During and After Construction. The Aluminum 
Window Mfrs. Assn.. 75 West St., New Yort 
6, N.Y. 16 pp. 


Series 130-W Tubular Window—Completel) 
Weatherstripped. Valley Metal Products Co. 
Plainwell, Mich. 4 pp. 


Silent Hydro-Door. Hydro-Door Sales, 1346 $ 
Broadway, Santa Ana, Calif. 4 pp. 


Sliding Aluminm Windows. Horizon Window 
Co., Inc., Flower & Paula Sts., Glendale 1. 
Calif. 4 pp. 


Standard Steel Doors and Frames. The Stee! 
Door Institute, 2130 Keith Bidg., Cleveland 15. 
Ohio. 8 pp. 


The Ultimate in Beautiful All-Aluminum Slid- — 
ing Glass Doors. Horizon Door Co., Int. | 
Flower and Paula Sts., Glendale 1, Calif. 4 PP 


WIRE ; 
American Tiger Brand Wire Rope. Americar 

Steel & Wire, Div. US Steel, Rockefeller 
Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 86 pp. 


wooD 4 
Fir Plywood Design Ideas. Douglas Fir Ply 
wood Assn., Tacoma 2, Wash. Portfolio 








